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general; the. appellation of King, . 
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heſitation, accepted vf the ificent pfeſent, which was fendered him. He 
was come to the great criſis of his fortune”; and being obliged ſuddenfy to deter- 
mine himſelf, amidſt great difficulties, which he muſt have frequently revolved 
in his mind, he choſe that part, which lis ambition ſuggeſted to him, and to 
which he ſeemed to be conducted by his preſent proſperous ſucceſs. 

Türxx wert kan wert many titles, Vb which Hefiry could ound his rigbt 110 Gees 


bor do os of them free from great objeAtions, if conſidered, either with reſpect 
to juſtice % ET FEQ NY 


Dvzins ſome years, Henry had * regarded as heir to the houſe of Lan- 
caſter, by the püriy attached tb that Family; but che Gele of fhe Kobſe d Lancaſter 
itſelf to the crown was generally thought to be very ill founded. Henry the 
fourth, who had firſt raiſed that family to royal dignity, had never clearly de- 
tͤrninen the fWündaren vf His ctaim'z; und white-heqphany mvaded the order of 
ſucceſſion, he had not acknowledged the election of che people. The Parliament 
had indeed often recognized the title of the Lancaſtrian, princes z but theſe votes 
bad little authority, being bofſſideredt as iſtances of prudemt complaiſance towards 
a family in poſſeſſion of preſent power: And they had accordingly been often 
reverſed during the late prevalence of che houſe of York. Prudent men alſo, who 


bad been willing, for the ſake of peace, to ſubmit to any eſtabliſhed authority, 


delirett not to: ſer the-claims of a family revlved, hich muſt. produce many con- 
ruten ut: pröſens. add bieh disjeinted for the foture the whole ſyſtem of here - 
ehr. Beßderz Slldwiag the title of the houſe. of Lancaſter to be legal, 

imfelf vas hot cher trüe heir of -thet milly l And. nothing but the obſti- 


mey wN D d Afaton; wwhich\never, without\the utmoſt reluftahce, will ſub- 


fro" their *mragoniit, - Loud habe engaged ther partirahs of chat houſe to adopt 


te earl of Richmond as their head. His möther indied; Margart, counteſs of 


Richmond, was ſole daughter and heir of the houſe of Somerſet, deſcended from 
. Joh #GKint dtke öf Lankäſter: But che diithöf the firſt of tie Somerfet ae 
AY iegftfate ü Lv advifterons. Hud tho' the duke bf kanealter had 
_ bthifited'Welephiavaticn of His Warord"thildren'by's; ie . 
hd; ure du Parliament ; t might juſtiy be! doe Saber chi deed. | 
edſſe/ new 40 titze vo the £townz "finbetin the patent irfcif” bil the ipriy 


© ER by it ire Folly enumerited, und de ſusteiſion to the lcingdom is 
ereeded g. In ap the ſettie ments of the cr made during the zeigns Ad 


Lapkaſtran prices, the Ine f Somerfet had been entirely overloched ; and it 
wis höt HIP the falfove of che fegitithare"Dianch, hat mien had paid any attention 
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Saks" the late popular government of Edward the fourth; had obtained uni- 


verſally the preference in the ſentiments of the people; and Henry might engraſt 


his claim on the right of that family, by his intended marriage with the/priocels 
Ehzabeth, the heireſs of it; a marriage; which he had ſolemnly promiſed” to c- 
lebrate, and to the expectation of which be had chiefly owed: all his paſt ſuctalles. 
But many reaſons diſſuaded Henry from adopting this expedient. Were he to 
receive the crown only in right of his ſpouſe; his power, he knew, wonld be very 
limited; and he muſt expect rather to enjoy the bare title of king by a ſort of 
courteſy, than poſſeſs the real authority which belongs ta it. Should the prigceſs 
die before bicm wizhous.Alys, be mul} deſcend from the throne, and Ns eg G 
the next in ſucceſſion: Apd cyen,; if his bed ſhould: be. vieſ wick pehoninns + 
| ſeemed dangerous to expect, that filial piety,in bis childrem mould prevail gves the = 


ambition of obtaining preſent poſſeſion os regal pages; An 13; of Parkamene,-- i 9 8 
indeed, might be ealily procured to ſetiis th crmn on him during his li, ht GT: — 


Henry knew how much ſuperior. the claim of ſagecfſion-by, blood; was to the vores 
of an aſſembiy ', which, had always. been o b violence. in Wa ſhock 
of contending titles, and which had ever heep moge gaveraed:by ihe. D 
of the d. than by any-confiderations derived from reals of public Mereft. 
Tus was yet a third foundation, on which Henry might coſt his clan 

Wann by his victory over Richard, the'preſeat. paſieſor of tür . 
But beſides that Richard himſelf was deemed: no better chan en uſurper, thearmy, 
which fought againſt him, oanfiſted chiefly of Kagliſhmess wad: a right u con- 

queſt aver England could never, be eſtahliſbed hy ſuch 2 vg,. Nothing) alſo 
— give greater umbrage to the nation than 
might be conſtrued as an abolition of all theit righm unc peivileges, au the eſta- 
bliſhment of deſpotie authority in the ſaveneigu 1. Wilkam himElf the Nan 

man, tho' at the head of a powerful) end viftogiaus army af fcheigners, had-ac 
firſt declined the invidious title of conquerors. anch it wes nat tili the full eftabliſh- 
| bran Ip ee woe hn, ü 
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reſernbling the right of conqueſt, to wit, preſent poſſeſſion ; and tharc-rhis tirke, 
„  gparded by vigour and ability, would. be ſuſicent t ſecute perpetual poſſeſſion 
col therhrone-- He had before him the of Henry the favirthz "who, ſupr 
ported by g0 better pretenſian, had e LATE Pons 
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' Chap. I. able to tranſmit the crown peacea eably to his poſterity. He was ſenſible, that this 
Ws 1455. title, which had been perpetuated thro” three ſueceſſions of the family of Lan- 
= ester, might Rill-tibve ſubſiſted, notwithſtanding'the'preferable claim of the houſe 
— of York ; had not the ſerptre devolved into the hands of Henry the ſixth, which 
EN __ were too feeble to fultain it. Inſtructed by theſe recent experiences, Henry was 
. . „ OY determined to put himſelf in preſent poſſeſſion of regal authority 3 and to ſhew all 
A oppoſers, that nothing but force of arms and a fucceſsful war ſhould be able to 
expel him, His claim as Heir to the houſe of Lancaſter he was reſolved to ad- 
5 vance ; and never allow it to be diſcuſſed: And he hoped that this title, favoured 
A by the partirans of chat family, and ſeconded by preſent power, would ſecure him 
> a perpetual and an independant authorit . 
Tuksx views of Henry ate not expoſed to much blame; becauſe founded on 
_ good policy, atid even on à ſpecies of neceſſity: But there entered into all his 
meaſures and'councils another motive, which adinits not of the ſame apology. 
. The violent contentibns, Which, during ſo long a period, bad been maintained 
© King's prej between the rival families ef York and Lancaſter, and the many ſanguinary re- 
Feen venges which they bad mei exerciſed on eachother, backend the oppo- 
Yok.. ſite factions to a high pitch of animoſity. Henry himſelf, who had ſeen moſt of 
aus gear friends and relations periſh in the field or on the ſcaffold, and who had 
been expoſed in His on perſon to many hardſhips and dangers,” had imbibed a 
jolent antipathy to the Tofk party, whieh no time nor experience were ever able 
=. to-cfface.” 'Inſtead'of embracing the preſent: happy opportunity of aboliſhing' theſe 
= fat diſtinctions, of uniting his title with that of his ſpouſe; and of beſtowing 
8 Favour-indiſcriminately on the friends of both families ; he carried into the throne 
Wy all the partialities which belong to the head of a faction, and even the paſſions, 
which are carefully guarded againſt by every true poſiticĩan in that ſituation. To 
exalt the Lancaſtrian party, to depreſs the retainers of the houſe of York; were 
. _ fill the favourite objects of his purſuit; and-thro* the whole courſe of his reign, 
—_— he never forgot theſe early prepoſſeſſions. Incapable from his natural temper of 
ore enlarged and more benevolent ſyſtem of policy, he expoſed himſelf to 
2: may preſent inconveniences, by too anxtoufty guarding'againſt that future pöſſi. 
3 . ble event, which might digjoin” his title ſrom tliat of the princeſs, whom he 
= . cſpouſed. And While he treated the Yorkiſts as enemies, he ſoon rendered them 
inch, and taughtthem:todiſcuſs that right to the crown, which he ſo carefully 
. kept ſeparate; and to perceive its weakneſs and invalidlit yr. 
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o theſe paſſions:of Henry, as well as to his ſuſpicious politics, we are to 
3 | $ aſeribe the meaſure, Which he embraced two days aſter the battle of Boſworth. 
Dad Plantagenet, earl of Warwic, ſon to the unfortunate duke of Clarence, 
e detined in a kind of confinement at Sirif-Hutton in Yorkſhire by the jea- 
- 5.55 | 3 1 8 3 a | louſy 


n E N R T vun. 


| — of his uncle, Richard; whoſe title to — 66: cher of haps 
the young prince.  Warwic had now reaſon to expect better treatment, as he was "9 
no obſtacle to the ſucceſſion either of Henry or Elizabeth : and from u boy of ſuch — * 
| tender years no danger could reaſonably be apprehended,” But Sir Robert Wil- 
loughby was diſpatched by Henry with orders to take him fron: anne | 

to convey him to the Tower, and to retain him in cloſe cuſtody . The ſa ge 
meſſenger carried directions, that the princeſs Elizabeth, who had bets confined 7 9 
to the ſame place, ſhould be ee to e in order to meet e wad | — 
ef her eſpouſals. a Fi: . 


" Hewiy himſelf fer our for WY capital, ind viviiced eee Noe renne wtf 
to rouſe the jealouſy of the people, he took care to avoid all appearance'6f mH. I 
tary triumph; and ſo to reſtrain the inſolenee//of victory, that exety thing about 1 
him bore the appearance of an eſtabliſhed monareh, making a pesceable progreſa | . 
thro' his dominions, rather than of a prince who had opened a way to the throne | 
by force of arms. The acclamations of the people were every where loud; and 
no leſs ſinoere and hearty. Beſides that a young and victorious prince, on his ac a 
ceſſion, was naturally the object of popularity ; the nation promiſed themſelves. - 
great felicity from the new ſcene, which opened before them. Duriag the courſe 
of near a whole century the kingdom had been laid waſte-by domeſtic wars and __ =: 
convulſions; and if at any time the noiſe of arms had ceaſed, the ſound of faction 1 

and diſcontent ſlill threatened new diſorders. Henry, by bis marriage with Eli- 
Kabeth, ſeemed to enſure an union of the contending titles of che two families; 
and having prevailed over a hated tyrant, who had anew disjointed the ſucceſſoa 
even of the houſe of Tork, and filled his own family with blood and murder, an 
unfeigned favour was obſerved every where to attend him. Numerous and ſplen- 

did troops of gentry and nobility accompanied his progreſa. The mayor and His joyful re- 
companies of London received him as he approached the city: The erouds Of I Jaden. 
people and citizens were zealous in their expreſſions of ſatisfaction. But Heney r, 
amidſt theſe general effuſions of joy, diſcovered ſtill the ſtatelineſs- and reſerve of e 
his temper, which made him ſcora to court. popularity: He entered London in a 3 
cloſe chariot, and would not gratify the people with a-ſight of their dem monarch. _ 
He went'fct"to'St. Paul's church, where he offered up the- ſtandards, taken in 
the field of battle ; and ſung oriſons for the victory which he had there obtained. 
He departed ane n nne where n V 
pared fot him. 1 9 2 8241 * $) ©3483 l 

Bor Henry did not ns Pact n af aha. er as to as aA ATE; ©: 
giving n aſſurance of his W . "RN 
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. HISTORY os ENGLAND. 
o be . On his leaving Hritaany, he 


had 3 dropt ſome hopes, that, if he ſhould ſucceed in his enterprize, and 
obtain the crown of England, he would eſpauſe Anne, the. beirels, of that 
dutchy ; and the report of this, engagement had) already. reached England, and bad 


begot anxiety in the people, and even in the prigceſs. Elizabeth herſelf. Henry 


took care to diſipate theſe apprehenſions, by ſolemaly renewing, | before. the 
council and principal nobility, the promiſe, which he had already given, to cele- 


brate his marriage with Elizabeth. But tho! bound by honour, as well as intereſt, 
to compleat this alliance, he was reſolved to poſtpone it, till the ceremony of his 
on coronation. ſhould be finiſhed, and till his title ſhquld. be recogeized by the 


Parliament. Anxious ſtill to ſupport his perſonal and hereditary right to the 
throne, he dreaded. leſt a preceding marriage with the princeſs ſhould imply a 
participation of ſavereignty-in hep and raiſe Woes, of his own title by the houſe | 
of Lancaſter. | 

\. Tyzzx raged at that time FR en, ebe partz of the kingdow, a ſpecies 
of malady, unknown to an; other age or pation, the Sweating ſickneſs, which 
occaſioned a ſudden death to great multitudes ; tho it was not propagated by any 


contagious infection, but aroſe from the general diſpoſition of the air and of the hu- 


man body. In kf than tweaty-four hours the patient commonly died or recovered , 
but when the peſtilence had committed ravages far a. few weeks, it, was obſerved, 


either from alterations in the air, or from a more proper regimen, which had been 


diſcovered, to be conſiderably abated. Preparations were then made for the ce- 
remony of Henry's coronation. In order o beighten the ſplendor of that ap- 


pearance, he beſtowed the rank of knights banneret on twelve perſons; and he 


conferred-peerages on three. Jaſper earl of Pembroke, his uncle, he created duke 


of Bedford; Thomas lord Stanley, hig father-in-law, earl of Dichy; and Edward 


9th 25 
vember. 


Courteney, earl of Devonſhire. - At the coronation likewiſe there appeared a new 
inſtitution, which the king had eſtabliſhed for ſecurity as well as pomp, a band 
of fifty archers, who were denominated yeomen of the guard. But leſt theqeo- 


ple ſhould take umbrage at this unuſual fymptom of jealouſy in the prince, as if it 


implied a perſonal diffidenee of his ſubjecta, he declared the inſtitution to be per- - 


petual. The ceremony eee e mae by 6 


archbiſhop of Canterbury. xx. : 


-Taz Parliament being aſſembled at Weltmintter, a ue immediately 
enen fle be devoted partizans of Henry; all perſons of another diſpoſition, — 


4 = +»  AParliament. either declining to ſtand in theſe" dangerous times, or being obliged to diſſemble 


their — ELLA The eee REGION? 


RE n e ; 
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bl ia the dcn ; d even many of tem had been retartied Knights and 
börgelles, wh, during the prevalence of the houſe of York, had been expoſed 
to the tjgour of thi law, a d been cbndemned by Tentehce of attainder or outawry. 
Thar ng take Kits in the houſe being queſtioned, the caſe was referred to 


all the judges, who affembled in the Exchequer Chamber, in order to deliberate - N 
öh ſo e a ſubject. The Tentence pronounced was very prudent, and c _ 
*talned'a juſt temperament between law and expedieneyꝰ. The Judges determi- = IM 
tied, tk the members atfainted ſhould forbear taking their ſcats till an act were = WW 


palſed for the reverſal of their attainder. There was no difficulty of obtaining this - 
act; and in it were comprehended an hundred and ſeven perſons of the King's party! + 

Bur a ifficiitty was Mitted of à nature Rill 'more important. The King him- 
ſelf hal been utraluted; and his right of ſucceffion to the crown might thenee be 
Stpbtd lo: ſoue toubr. The judges extricated "themſelves From this dangerous 
que tion, by a fingylar'pofirion, which they <ſtzBliſhed, '< That the crown takes a 
e ray All defects and ſtops in blood; and that From the time the King afſumed * = | 
4 yal authority, the fountain was cleared, and all attainders and corruptions of © 5; 0 
'« vſo8d/diſchdtgetl t. Beſides that the caſe, from its urgent vecelficy, admitted | 5 
vf tio -d6lideration; he judges ptobably chought, that no fentence of a court of Www 
56dicattive -vipghe*to- bar the right of ſucceffion z chat the jealouſy of a King to- ;;- 
wards his heir might readily (occaſion ſtretches of- law and juſtice againſt im; i 
44nd"that' a Prince hight even be engaged in unjuſtifiable meaſures during his pre- - 
deceſſdi 's fegu, without metitintg on that account to be excluded n eee, | 
hich was Ii irch-rigut. 


Win a Piillament ſo ofeuious as the preſent, the King could noe fil 0 
obtain whatever act bf ſeitlement he ws pleaſed to require, 'He ſcems only tc | 
have entertaiged ſome doubis within himſelf on what title he ſhould found' his mM 
-pretenfions. 'Inchis Geſt-atldreſs to the Pattiametit be mentioned: his juſt title b | We 


bereditary right: But leſt cht title ſhould not be eſteemed ſoſfieient,” he ſubjeines n 
his Aale by the judgment of God, who had given him victory over his dane | 1 
inthe field of battle. And again, Jeſt this pretenſion ſhould be interpreted as af. = © OR 


ſuminq n right: af vonqueſt, he nN 1 en ars e of” their 
-Hotmer properties and-poſſeons. 

\ Tax-entall'of the crown Wis Uri, Aides to the ſenſe of the King, e- 
probably in the words, dictited by him. He made no mention m prin- 
ceſs Elirabeth, nor ahy brunch of the family of York ; but in other reſpekts the 6 E 
re nr hy guage. He did not inſiſt, that 
E ſhould a declaration or recognition of his preceding tight; as on the. Wh 


„ + Rot. Farl. 1 Hen. VII. a. 2, 36 16. $74 8665, { Bacon, p. 58. 
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. HISTORY. or ENGLAND. 
other hand, he avoided the appearance of a new law or ordinance.. He choſe 


2 middle courſe, which, as is generally unavoidable in ſuch caſes, was not en · 


tirely free from uncertainty and obſcuricy. It was voted, © That the inheritance 
1 of the crown ſhould reſt, remain, and abide in the king ; but whether as 
"rightful heir,' or only as preſent poſſeſſor, was not determined. In like manner, 


the King was contented that the ſucceſſion ſhould be ſecured. to the heirs of his 
0 body; but he pretended not, in caſe of their failure, to exclude the houſe of 
"York, or give the preference to that of Lancaſter: He left that great point am- 
biguous for the preſent ; and truſted, that, if ever its determination ſhould become 
requiſite, future incidents would open the way for the deciſion. 


Bur after all theſe precautions, the King was ſo little ſatisfied with ks ; own | 


title to the crown, that, in the following year, he applied to Rome for a confir- 
mation of it; and as that court gladly laid hold of all opportunities, which the 
" imprudence, weakneſs, or neceſſities of princes afforded it to extend its autho- 
ity, Innocent the eighth, the reigning pope, readily granted a bull, in whatever | 
terms the King was pleaſed to deſire. All Henry's titles, by ſucceſſion, marriage, 


patliamensary choice, even conqueſt, are there enumerated; and to the whole 
"the ſanction of religion i is added; excommunication is denounced againſt every 


one who ſhould either diſturb him in the preſent poſſeſſion, or the heirs of his 


body in theit future ſucceſſion to the crown; and from this penalty, no criminal, 
except in the article of death, can be abſolved but by the pope himſelf, or his 
ſpecial commiſſoners. It is difficult to imagine, that the ſecurity derived from 
this bull, could be a compenſation for the defect which it betrayed in Henry's 
title, and for the danger of thus 1 oviting! the pope to interpoſe i in theſe concerns. 


Ir was natural, and even laudable i in Henry to reyerſe the Attainders, which 


| had paſſed againſt the partizans, of che houſe of Lancaſter ; But the reven 


which, he exerciſed againſt the .retainers-of the York: family, to Which he was ſo 
ſoon to be allied, cannot be conſidered in the ſame light. Yer the parliament, 
at his inſtigation, paſſod an act of attainder *againlt the late King himſelf, 
- againſt rhe duke of Norfolk, the earl of .Surrey, vilcount Lovel, the lords 
Zouche and Fertars of. Chartley, Sir Walter and Sir * Harrington, Sir 
William Berkeley, Sir Humphrey Stafford, Cateſby, and about twenty other 

entlemen, who had fought on Richard's fide in the battle of Boſworth. ,. How 
_ could be guilty, of treaſon, by ſupporting. the King i in, poſſeſſion, againſt the 


earl of Rickmond, who aſſumed pot the titie of King, it. was not eaſy to deter- 


mine; and nothing but a ſervile complaiſance i in the Parliament could have en- 
e them. to . this üretch of Juſtice. er was it a. ſmall mortification to 
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the people in general, to find, hes the King, prompted either RW ayarice or re- a * 


ſentment, could, in the very beginning of his reign, ſo far violate the cordial 


union, which had been previouſly: concerted between the parties, and to the ex- 
pectation of Which he had plainly owed his ſucceſſion to the throne, 


Tur King, having gained ſo many points of conſequence from his Parliament, 
a thought ĩt not expedient to demand any ſupply from them, which the profound 
peace enjoyed by the nation, and the late forfeitures of Richard's adherents, ſeemed 


to render ſomewhat ſuperfluous. The Parliament, however, conferred on him 3 of De. 


1485, 
— 
- £ 2 


during life the duty of tonnage and poundage, which had been enjoyed in che cember. 


ſame manner by ſome of his immediate predeceſſors; and they added, before 
they broke up, other Jucrative bills of no great moment. The King on his 
part, made ſome returns of grace and favour to his people. He publiſhed hig 
royal proclamation, offering pardon to all ſuch as had taken arms, or formed any 


attempts againſt him; provided they ſubmitted themſelves to mercy by a certain | 


day, and took the uſual oath of fealty and allegiance. Upon this proclamation 
many came out of their ſanctuaries, and the minds of men were every where much 
quieted. Henry choſe to take wholly to himſelf the merit of an act of grace, ſo 


agreeable to the nation; rather than communicate it with the Parliament, (as wag 
bis firſt intention) by paſſing a bill to that purpoſe. The earl of Surrey, how- 
ever, though he had ſubmitted, and e himſelf into the gy 8 was | 


ſent priſoner to the Tower. | 

DozinG this parliament, the King alſo beſtowed i and WILL on dads 
particular perſons, who were attached to him. Edward Stafford, eldeſt ſon to the 
duke of Buckingham, forfeited in the late reign, was. reſtored to all the honours 


of his family, as well as to all irs fortune, which was very ample. This gene- 


rofity, ſo unuſual in Henry, was the effect of his gratitude to the memory of 


Buckin ham, who had firſt concerted the plan of his ſucceſſion to the crown, 


and who by his own ruin had made way for that great event. Chando. of Bri. 
tanny was created earl of Bath, Sir Giles Daybeny lord Daubeny, and S'r Robert 
Willoughby lord Broke.! * Were all the titles of nou conferred by the 
King“. . 

Bur che miniſters, whom the 8 nut truſted and Gs, were not choſen 
from among the nobility, or even from among the laity. John Morton, and 
Richard Fox, two clrgymen, perſons of induſtry, vigilance, and capacity, were 
che men to whom he, chi e confided his affairs and ſeeret councils. They had 


ſhared with him all his 
-make them participate in his good fortune. * were Rs * to the privy 
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rmer dangers and diftreſles 3 and he now took care o 
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mail; and Morton was created biſhop of Ely, Fox of En The * 
ſoon — upon the death of Bourchier, was raiſed to the ſee of Canterbury. 


The latter was made lord privy ſeat; and ſucceſſively, biſhop of Bath and Wells, 
Durbam, and Wincheſter. For Henry, as lord Bacon obſerves, loved to employ 


and advance prelates, becauſe, having rich biſhoprics to beſtow, it was eaſy for 


© him to reward their ſervices: And it was his maxim to raiſe them by ſlow ſteps, 


and make them firſt paſs thro? the inferior biſhoprics . He probably expected» 
that as they were naturally more dependant on him than the nobility, who, dur- 


ing that age, enjoyed poſſeſſions and juriſdictions dangerous to royal authority; 
ſo the proſpect of ſome farther elevation would render them ſtill more active i in his 


ſervice, and more obſequious to his commands. 


'Is 8 the bill of tonnage and poundage, the Parliament, anxious to 


. 5 Janu-· preſerve the true and undiſputed: ſucceſſion to the crown, had petitioned Henry, 


An dene. 
tion. i 


with demonſtrations of the greateſt earneſtneſs, to eſpouſe the princeſs Elizabeth; 
but they covered their real reaſon under the dutiful pretence of their deſire to have 


heirs of his body. He now thought | in earneſt of ſatisfying the minds of his peo- 


ple in that particular, His marriage was celebrated at London; and that with 
greater appearance of univerſal joy, than either his firſt entry or his coronation. 


Henry remarked with much diſpleaſure this general favour which was borne the 


houſe of York, The ſuſpicions, which aroſe from it, not only diſturbed his 


tranquillity during his whole reign ; but bred diſguſt towards his ſpouſe herſelf, 
and poiſoned all his domeſtic enjoyments. Tho! virtuous, amiable, and obſe- 


quious to the laſt degree, ſhe never met with a proper return of affection, or even 


of complaiſance from her huſband ; and the malignant ideas of faction ſtill, in 
his ſullen mind, prevailed over all the ſentiments of conjugal tenderneſs. '* | + 5 
is 


Tux King had been carried along with ſuch a tide of ſucceſs, ever ſince 


arrival i in England, that he thought nothing could withſtand the fortune and au- 
tho:ity which attended him. He now refolved to make a progreſs into the 
North, where the friends of the houſe of York, and even the partizans of Richard 


were moſt numerous; in hopes of curing, by his preſence and converſation, the. 
prejudices of the malecontents. When he arrived at Nottingham, he heard that 


viſcount Lovel, with Sir Humphry Stafford and Thomas, his brother, had 


withdrawn themſclves ſecretly from their ſanctuary at Colcheſter : But this news 
- appeared not to him of ſuch importance as to. ſtop his journey; and he proceeded 
- forward to n He there heard, * the Staffords had levied an army in the 


* 


eee . | 2 | N 
| county 


| 
. 
ö 
| 
| 


nnr RD 


county of f Worceſter, and were approaching to beſiege ha city: And chat Lovel, Chap. 1 

at the head of an army of three or four thouſand men, was marching to attack _ 1 
him in York. Henry was not diſmayed with this intelligence. His active co ð?§t˖' 
rage, full of reſources, immediately prompted him to find the proper remedy. | | 
Tho! he knew himſelf to be ſurrounded with enemies in theſe diſaffected counties, 
he aſſembled a ſmall body of troops, in whom he could confide ; and he put them 
under the command of the duke of Bedford. He joined to them all his on at- | 
tendants; but he found that this haſty armament was more formidable by their ſpirit © 
and their zealous attachment to him, than by the arms or military ſtores of which 3 
they were provided. He therefore gave Bedford ofders not to approach the 3 


enemy; but previouſly to try every proper expedient to diſſipate them. Bedford 


publiſhed a general promiſe of pardon to the rebels, which had a greater effect on „ 
their leader chan on his followers. Lovel, who had undertaken an enter pries. 
that exceeded his courage and capacity, was fo terrified with the fears of deſertion ': 
among his troops, that hg ſuddenly withdrew himſelf, and, after Jurking ſome 5 7 3 
time in Lancaſhire, he made his eſcape into Flanders, where he was protected by - I 


the dutcheſs of Burgundy. His army ſubmitted to the King's clemency ; and the e 
other rebels, hearing of this ſucceſs, raiſed the ſiege of Worceſter,” and dir. 
per fed themſelves, The Staffords took ſanctuary in the church of Colnham, a vil- 3 
lage near Abingdon; but as it was found, chat that church had not the privilege 22 
of giving protection to rebels, they were taken thence: The eldeſt Stafford was * 
executed at Tyburn; the younger, IVEY that he was miſſes by his ID „ -A 
eee : 617 
 Hawry's joy for this l was followed, fome time ates; by the birth of tb of * -: 
a prince, to whom be gave the name of Arthur, in memory of the famous © , | - 
Briziſh King of that name, from whom, it was e the family of Tudor 1 
derived their deſ ent. kl . 

Tuo' Henry had been able to PTS that haſty ee, which was raiſed Bb 
by the relicts of Richard's partizans, his government was become in general very ofthe pang 
Uripopular : The ſource of the public diſcontent aroſe chiefly from his preju- f 
dice againſt the houſe of York, which was univerſally beloved by the nation 2 
and which, for that very reaſon, became every day more the object of his hatred «ll 
and jealouſy. Not only a preference on all occaſions, it was obſerved, was given 4 
to the Lancaſtrians; but many of the oppofite party had been expoſed to great © 2. = 
ſeverity, and had deen bereaved of their fortunes. by acts. of attainder, A general "mf 
reſumpMon likewiſe bad paſſed of all grants made by the princes, of the bouſe of AF 
Vork; and tho* this rigour had been covered * che N that the revenue „ 

* Polydore Virgil, p. 36g. | | 
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was become inſufficient to ſupport the crown, and tho? the liberalities, grafited dur- 
ing the latter years.of Henry the ſixth, were reſumed by the ſame Jaw, yet theYork- | 
party, as they were the principal ſufferers by the reſumption, thought it chiefly 
jevelled againſt them. The ſeverity, exerciſed againſt the earl of Warwic, begot 
compaſſion towards youth and innocence, expoſed ro ſuch oppreſſion ; and his 
confinement in the tower, the very place where Edward's children had been mur- 
dered by their uncle, made the public expect a like cataſtrophe for him, and led 
them to make a compariſon between Heary and that deteſted tyrant.” And when 


it was remarked, that the Queen herſelf met with harſh treatmeat, and even after 


the birth of a ſon, was not admitted to the honour of a public coronation, Henry's 
prepoſſeſſions were then concluded to be abſolutely incurable, and men became 


equally obſtinate in their diſguſt againſt his government. Nor was the manner 


and addreſs of the King c calculated to cure theſe prejudices contracted againſt his 


adminiſtration; but had, in every thing, a tendency to promote fear, or at beſt 


reverence, rather than good-will and affection . AM while the high idea, en- 


tertained of his policy and vigour, retained the nobility and men of character in 


obedience ; the effects of his unpopular government ou 4-2 1ochakh in the * - 
by incidents of a very extraordinary nature, 
Turk lived in Oxford, one Richard Simon, a prieſt, who Poll ſome 


; 3 aud ſtill more boldneſs and temerity. This man had entertained the 


delign of diſturbing Henry's government, by raiſing up a r to his crown ; 


en ae for that purpoſe, he caſt his eyes on Lambert Simnel, a youth of fifteen 


years. of age, who was ſon of a baker, and who, being endowed with under 


' ſtanding, above his years, and addreſs above his condition, ſeemed well fitted to 


perſonate a prince of royal extraction. A report had been ſpread among the peo- 
ple, and received with great avidity, that Richard, duke of York, ſecond ſon to 
Edward the fourth, had, by a ſecret eſcape, ſaved himſelf from his uncle's cruelty, 
and lay ſomewhere concealed in England. Simon, taking advantage of this 


© rumour, had at firſt i6ftrbRed his pupil to aſſume that name, which he found to 


be ſo fondly cheriſhed by the public: But hearing afterwards a new report, that 


War wic had made his eſcipe from the Tower, and obſerving that this news was 


attended with no leſs general ſatisfaction, he changed the plan of his impoſture, 
and made Simnel perſonate that unfortunate prince F. | Thoꝰ the youth was qua- 
lified by nature for the part which he was inſtructed to act; yet was it remarked, 


that he was better informed in circumſtances relating to the royal family, and par- 


cicularly, i in the adventures of the earl of: Wirwic,. than he could be ſupWpſcd to 


have learned from one of Simon s condition: And it was thence conjectured, that 


- Bacon, p. 583. „ * Virgil, p. 509 570. 


perſons 


n D 


conſpiracy, and had conveyed proper inſtructions to the actors. The queen dow- _ 


1 "I 5 1 
perſons of higher rank, partizans of the houſe of York, had laid 1 plan of this Cap. 4 ; 


ager herſelf was expoſed to great ſuſpicion; and it was indeed the general opinion, 5 th 


however unlikely it might ſeem, that ſhe had ſecretly given her conſent to this im- 


poſture. This woman was of a very reſtleſs diſpoſition. That character of ambitibu 


and intrigue, which ſhe had betrayed during the reign of her huſband; had not aban. 

doned her during the uſurpation of Richard; and in hercloſet was firſt laid the plan 
of the great confederacy, which overturned the throne of the tyrant, and raiſed the 
earl of Richmond to royal dignity. F inding, that, inſtead of receiving the reward 
of theſe ſervices, ſhe herſelf was fallen into abſolute infignificance, ther daughter 


treated with ſeverity, and all her friends brought under ſubjection, ſhe had conceived: - 


the molt violent animoſity againſt Henry, and had reſolved to make him feel the 


effects of her reſentment. The impoſtor, .ſhe knew, however ſucceſsful,. might | 


eaſily at laſt be ſer aſide ; and if a way could be found at his riſque to ſubvert. the 


King's government, ſhe hopgd that a ſcene would be opened, which, tho? difficult 
at preſent exactly to foreſee, would gratify her revenge, and be on the whole * 


irkſome to her than that ſlavery and contempt, to which ſhe was reduced *. 


Bor whatever care Simon might take to convey inſtruction to his pupil, Sing) 
he knew, that the impoſture would not bear-a:cloſe inſpection; and he was there- 


fore determined to open the firſt public ſcene of it in Ireland. That iſland, which 


was zealouſly attached to the houſe of York, and bore an aſſectionate regard to 


the. memory of Clarence, Warwic's father, ho had been their lieutenant,” was 
improvidently allowed by Henry to remain in the ſame condition, in which be 


found it; and all the counſellors and officers, who had been appointed hy his pre- 
deceſſor, ſtill retained their authority. No ſooner did Simnel preſent bimſelf to 
Thomas Fitzgerald, earl of Kildare, the deputy, and claim his protection, as the 


unfortunate Warwic, than that credulous nobleman, not ſuſpecting ſo bold a 


fiction, lent attention to him, and began to conſult ſome perſons of rank with 
regard to this extraordinary incident. Theſe he found even more ſanguine in, their 


zeal and belief than himſelf: And in proportion as the ſtory diffuſed itſelf among 


thoſe of lower condition, it became the object of {till higher paſſion and eredulity; 
till che · people in Dublin with one conſent tendered their allegiance to Simnel as to 
the true Plantagenet. Fond of a novelty, which flattt red their natural propenſion, 


they overlooked the daughters of Edward the fourth, who ſtood before Warwic 3 . | 
in the order of ſucceſſion ;. they payed the pretended prince attendance as their land. 


ſovereign, lodged him in the caſtle of Dublin, crowned; him with a diadem taken 


from 4 ſtatue of the Virgin, and publicly proclaimed him | King, 0 under * wy 
* Polydore n p. $79 
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| oer pellation of Edward the Gxth. The whole iſland followed the example of the 


* Capital; and not a ſword was any where drawn in Heary's quarrel. 


| 3 Wax this intelligence was conveyed to Henry, it reduced him to ſome per- | 


plexity. Determined always to face his enemies in perſon, he yet ſcrupled at pre- 
- ſent to leave England, where he ſuſpected the conſpiracy was firſt framed, and 
here, he knew, many perſons of condition, and the people in general were much 
| diſpoſed to give it countenance... In order to diſcover the ſecret: ſource of the con- 
trivance, and take meaſures againſt this open revolt, he held frequent conſulta- 
tions with his miniſters and counſellors, and laid plans far a vigorous defence of 

his authority, and the ſuppreſſion of his enemies. : 3 
Tu firſt" event, which followed theſe deliberations, gave great furprize to the 
public: It was the ſeizure of the queen dowager, the forfeiture of all her lands 
and revenue, and the cloſe confinement of her perſon in the nunnery of Bermon- 
. deſey. So arbitrary and violent an act of authority hs covered with a very thin 
» 1 . -pretence. It was alleged, that, notwithſtanding the ſecret agreement to marry 
ber daughter to Henry, the had yet yielded to the ſolicitations and menaces of 
Nichard, and delivered that princeſs and her ſiſters into the hands of the tyrant. 
"RED This crime, which was now become obſolete, and might admit of alleviations, 
muas therefore ſuſpected not to be the real cauſe of the ſeverity, with which ſhe was 
= -reated; and men believed, that the King, unwilling to accuſe fo near a relation 
> - of a conſpiracy againſt him, had choaked his vengeance or precaution under the 
WE pretext'of an offerice, known to the whole world “. They were afterwards the 
more confirmed in this ſuſpicion, when they found, that the unfortunate queen, 
| tho* ſhe ſurvived this diſgrace ſeveral years, was never treated with any more 
= . trnity, but was allowed to end her life in poverty, ſolitude, and conſinement: 
= Tux next mea'ure of the King was of a leſs exceptionable nature. He ordered 
» that Warwie ſhould be taken from the T6wer, be led in proceſſion through the 
1 ſtreets of London, be conducted to St. Paul's, and there expoſed to the eyes of 
% "0 ES, the whole people. He even gave directions, that fome perſons of condition, wha 
= © were attached to the houſe of York, and were beſt acquainted with the perſon 
. 5 of this prince, ſhould approach him and converſe with him: And he tfuſted, 
w thar-theſe, being convinced of the abſurd impoſture of Simne!, would put a ſtop 
' 0b the credulity of the people. The expedient had its effect in England: But in 


1 5 Ireland the people ſtill perſiſted in their revolt, and zealouſly retorted on the K ing 
85 % the "reproach of . propagating an impoſture, and of having ſhown a cougerfeir 
Warwie co the people. FF 3333 
E- = 5 F con, p. 583. Polydare Virgil, p. 571. uh 
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Henry had ſoon reaſon to apprehend, that the deſign againſt him was not Cap. 1. "i 


laid on ſuch Night foundations as the abſurdity of the conttivance ſeemed to pro- 12 2 
John earl of Lincoln, fon of John de la Pole, duke of Suffolk, and of 8 
beth, eldeſt Siſter to Edward the fourth, was engaged to take part in the con- „„ 
ſpiracy. This nobleman, who poſſeſt capacity and courage, had entertained very „„ 
aſpiring views; and his ambition was encouraged by the known" intentions of his 
uncle, Richard, who had formed a deſign, in caſe himſelf ſhould die without iſſtae, 
of declaring Lincoln ſucceſſor to the crown. The King's jealouſy againſt all emi- 
nent perſons of the York-party, and his rigour towards Watwic, had fattherftruck 
Lincoln with apprehenfions, and made him' reſolve to ſeelc for ſafety in the moſt 
dangerous councils, Having fixed a ſecret correſpondence” with Sir Thomas 
Broughton, a man of great intereſt in Lancaſhire, he ſet out for Flanders, where 
Lovel had arrived a little before him; and he lived, during ſome time, in the 
court of his aunt, the dutcheſs of Burgundy, by whom he had been invited over. „ 
Mazcarer, widow of Charles the Bold, duke of Burgundy, having born 50 . igses e 
children to her hufband, attached herſelf with an entire friend ſhip to her daughter- che durcheſs 4 
in-law, married to Maximilian, archduke of Auſtris ; and after the death of that l ang. 
princeſs, ſhe perſevercd in her affection to Philip and Margaret, her children nt 
occupied herſelf in the care of their education and of their perſons. By her virtu- 
ous conduct and demeariour, ſhe had acquired great authority among the Flewi- RE, 
| iogs ; and lived with much dignity, as well as exconomy, upon that atpledowry, 3 
which ſhe inherited from her haſband. The reſentments öf this princeſs were wu 
| leſs warm than her friendſhips; and that ſpirit of faction, which. it is fo difficult © 
for a ſocial and ſanguine temper to guard againſt, had taken ftrong poſſeſſiom of © 
her heart, and entrenched ſomewhat on the probity, which ſhone forth in other 
parts of her character. Hearing of the malignant jealouſy, entertained by Henry 
againſt her family, and his oppreſſion” of all its partizanis ; ſhe was moved" with the 
higheſt indignarien, and ſhe determined to make him repent of that enmity,” of 
which ſo many of her friends, without any reaſon or necefiity, had filfffen the vie- 
rims. After conſulting with Lincoln and Lovel, ſhe hired a body of two thou- - © 3% _ 
ſand veteran Germans, under the command of Martin Swart, a brave and expe- 6 
rienced officer ® ; and ſent them over, together with theſe two noblemen, to join 1 
Simnel in Ireland. © The countenance, given by perſons of ſuch high condition. 
and the acceſſion of this military force, raiſed extremely the courage of the Iriſh, 
and made them entertain the reſolution of invading England, where they believed 
the ſpirir of diſaffeRtion" to prevail as much as it had appeared ro d in Treland, ambertSim- 


; i, £6 | $) 


The pbverty alſo, under which they laboured, made it impoſſible for them to main- England WS 
* Polydore Virgil, p. 572, 573. I» SOS S : * W 
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tain any loager their new court and army, and inſpired them with a ſtrong dclire 
* enriching themſelves by plunder and preferment in England. 


Henzy, was not ignorant of theſe intentions of his enemies; and he ea 


himſelf for reſiffance. He ordered troops to be muſtered in different parts of the 


kingdom, and put them under the command of the duke of Bedford, and the 


earl of Oxford. He confined from jealouſy the marquis of Dorſet, who, he ſuſ- 
pected, would revenge the injuries ſuffered by his mother, the queen dowager. 
And to gratify the people by an appearance of devotion, he made a pilgrimage to 


our lady of Walſingham, famous for miracles; and there offered $4 Fraps for 
ſucceſs and for deliverance from his enemies. 


BIN informed that Simnel and his forces were öden at Foudrey i in Lanca- 


hire, he drew together his own troops, and advanced towards them as far as Co- 
ventry. The rebels had entertained hopes, that the diſaffected counties in the 
North would riſe in their favour: But the people, averſe to join Iriſh and German 
" invaders, convinced of Lambert's impoſture, and Kept | in awe by the King's re- 


putation*for: ſucceſs and conduct, either remained in tranquillity, or gave all 


_ alfiſtance to the royal army. The earl of Lincoln, therefore, who commanded 


ck of Jane. 
Battle of 


> * 


the rebels, finding no hopes but in ſpeedy victory, was determined to bring the 
matter to a deciſion; and the King, ſupported by the native courage of his tem- 
per, and emboldened by a great accceſſion of volunteers, which had joined him, 
under the earl of Shrewſbury and lord Strange, declined not the combat. The 
oppolite armies met at Stoke in the county of Nottingham, and fought a battle, 


which was more bloody and more obſtinately diſputed than could have been ex- 


pected from the inequality of their force. All the leaders of the rebels were 
reſolved to conquer or to die, and they inſpired their troops with a like reſolution, 


The ee alſo, being veteran and experienced ſoldiers, kept the victory long | 


doubtfu 
themſelv 


and even the Iriſh, tho“ ill-· armed and almoſt defenceleſs, ſhowed 
defective in ſpirit and bravery. . The King's victory was purchaſed 


with loſs, but was entirely. deciſive. Lincoln, Broughton and Swart periſhed in 


the field of battle, with four thouſand of their troops. 


tutor, Simon, ; was taken prifoner. Simon, being a prieſt, was not tried at law, 
and was only committed to cloſe cuſtody : Simnel was too contemptible either to 
excite apprehenſion or reſentment in Henry. He was pardoned, and made a 
Folien! in the King's Seven x ; whence be v was ee advanced to the rank 


of a a ſalconer . | 


LEAN 1 3 x £4 . 
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As Lovel was never more 
heard. of, he was believed to have undergone the ſame fate. Simnel, with his 


W . 


* 


HENRY VI. = 17 


Hex RY had now leiſure to revenge himſelf of his enemies, He made a pro- Chap. L | 


greſs into the northern parts, where he gave many proofs of the rigours of his 
ce. A ſtrict inquiry was made after thoſe who had aſſiſted or favoured 
the rebels. The puniſhments were not all ſanguinary. The King made his re- 


venge ſubſervient to his avarice. Heavy fines were levied upon the delinquents. 


In giving ſentence, the proceedings of the courts, and even the courts themſelves, 
were entirely arbitrary. Either the criminals were tried by commiſſioners ap- 
pointed for that purpoſe, or they ſuffered puniſhment by ſentence of a cdurt 
martial, And as a rumour had prevailed before the' battle of Stoke, that the 
rebels had gained the victory, that the King's army was cut in pieces, and that 
the King himſelf had eſcaped by flight, Henry was reſolved to interpret the be- 
lief or propagation of this report as a mark of diſaffection; and he puniſhed many 
for that pretended crime. But ſuch, in this age, was the ſituation of the Engliſh 
government, that the royal prerogative, which was but imperfectly reſtrained 


during the moſt peaceable periods, was ſure, in tumultuous, or even ſulpicious- 


times, which frequently occurred, to break all bounds of law and order. 5 


AFTER the King had ſatisfied his rigour by the puniſhment of his enemies, he 
reſolved to give contentment to the people, in a point, which, tho a mere cere- 


mony, was very paſſionately deſired by them, The Queen had been married 


near two years, but had not yet been crowned; and this affectation of delay had 
given great diſcontent to the public, and had been one principal ſource of the dif- 


affection which prevailed. The King, inſtructed by experience, now finiſhed the 25th of No- 


ceremony of her coronation; and to ſhew a ſtill more gracious diſpplition, he gave 


liberty to her half-brother, the marquiſs of \Dorſet, who bad n able to clear 


himſelf of all the crimes of which he was accuſed, 
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State of foreign offairs.——State of Scotland—— of Spain—— the Low 


Countries—of France Britarny. 


French invaſion of Bri- 
wi ranny.—Fgench embaſſy to England. 


Diffimulation of | the French 
ſuppreſſed. 
ſends forces into Britanny. Annexation of Britanny to France. 
4 Parliament. ar with France. — Invafron of France. 
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FREE King acquired great reputation throughout all Europe by the proſpe- 


dite of fo- 1 rous and vigorous conduct of his domeſtic affairs; and as ſome incidents, 
OB reign affairs. : 


about this time, invited him to look abroad, and exert himſelf; in behalf of his 
allies, it will be neceſſary, in order to give a juſt account of his foreign meaſures, 


to explain the condition of the neighbouring kingdoms; beginning with Scotland, 
which lies moſt contiguous. 88 | 
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FF ers. Tur kingdom of Scotland had not as yet attained that ſtate, which diſtin- 
BY SY land. . 


guiſhes a civilized monarchy, and which enables the government, by the force of 


its laws * inſtitutions alone, without any extraordinary capacity in the ſove- 


reign, t intain itſelf in order and tranquillity. James the third, who now 
filled the throne, was a prince of little induſtry and of a narrow genius; and tho? it 


behoved him to yield the reins of government to his miniſters, he had never been 
able to make any choice, which could give contentment both to himſelf and to 


his people. When he beſtowed his confidence on agy of the principal nobility, 


be found, that they exalted their own family to ſuch a height, as was dangerous 
to the prince, and gave umbrage to the ſtate: When he conferred favour on any 
perſon of meaner' birth, on whoſe ſubmiſſion he could more depend, the barons of 
his kingdom, enraged at the power of ag upſtart minion, proceeded to the utmoſt 
extremities againſt their ſovereign, Had Henry entertained the ambition of con- 


queſts, 


King W. 
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queſts, a tempting opportunity now offered of reducing that Wande to fabjec- © Chap IL 
tion; but as he was probably ſenſible, that a warlike people, tho? they might be . 
— by reaſon of their domeſtic diviſions, could not be retained in obedience _ _. 
without a regular military force, which was then unknown in England, he rather oO 
propoſed the renewal of the peace with Scotland, and ſent ag embaſſy to James "TR 
for that purpoſe, But the Scots, who never deſired a long peace with England. 

and who thought that their ſecurity conſiſted in preſerving themſclves conſtantly + 


in à warlike poſture, would not agree to more than a ſeven years truce, which 
was accordingly concluded “. 


3 
Taz European ſtates on the continent were then haſtening#aſt t co that * - © 55502375, 
tion, in which they have remained, without any material alterations, for near © ' .. 1 
three centuries z and began to unite themſelves into one extenſive ſyſtem of policy, 7 
which comprehended the chief powers of Chriſtendom, Spain, which had hi- State of . 
 therto been almoſt entirely occupied within herſelf, now- became formidable by I 
the union of Arragon and Caſtile, in the perſons of Ferdinand and Iſabella, who, 1 
being princes of great capacity, employed their force in enterprizes the moſt d. 
vantageous to their combined monarchy. The conqueſt of Granada from „„ bY 
Moors was then undertaken, and brought near to a happy concluſion. And i s- 7 
that expedition the military genius of Spain was revived ; honour and ſecurity 
were attained ; and her princes, no longer held in fear by a domeſtic enemy. fo 
dangerous, began to enter into all the tranſactions of Exrope, *. make a great 85 Fo 5 
| gore in every war and negotiation. _- 1 
| MAX1MILIAN) King of the Romans, ſon to the emperor Frederic, had, by Of ae Lov | 
his marriage with the heireſs of the houſe of Burgundy, acquired an intereſt in Connie.” 
the Low Country provinces; and tho? the death of his ſpouſe had. weakened his | «> 0 
connection with that territory, he ſtil} pretended to the government as tutor to hie +0 
fon Philip, and his authority had been acknowledged by Brabant, land, and 1 
ſeveral of the provinces. But as Flanders and Hainau't ſtill refuſ ubmit to 1 
his regency, and even appointed other tutors to Philip, he bad been engaged in „ 
long wars againſt that obſtinate people, and never was able thoroughly to ſubdue _ 7 
their ſpirit. . That he might free himſelf from the oppoſition of France, he F "IN $I 
concluded a peace with Lepis the eleventh, and had given his daughter, 
ret, then an infant, in marriage to the Dauphin; together with Artois, F 8 
comtẽ, and Charolois as her dowry. But this alliance had not produced che 
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deſired effect. The dauphin ſucceeded to the crown of France under the. appel- == 
lation, of Charles the eighth : but Maximilian ſtill found the mutinies of the 3 LY 
Og ſorncnted by the intrigues of the Court of France. e ä 
Ay * Polyd. Virg. p. 575- | ny 
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1488. 
State of 


Od Rinn. 


France. 


A auck, guring the two EF reigns, ES made a mighty encreaſe in 
power and greatneſs; and had not other ſtates of Europe at the ſame time re- 
ceived an acceſſion of force, it had been impoſſible to have retained her within her 
antient boundaries. Moſt of the great fiefs, Normandy, Champagne, Anjou, 
Dauphiny, Guienne, Provence, and Burgundy, had been united to the crown; 


the Erghſh had been expelled from all their conqueſts ; the authority cf the 


prince ha@ been raiſed to ſuch a condition as enabled him to maintain law and or- 
der; a conſiderable military force was kept on foot, and the finances were able to 


ſupport them. Lewis the eleventh indeed, from whom many of theſe advantages 


were derived, wis dead, and had left his ſon, in very early youth, and ill educated, 
to ſuſtain the weight of the monarchy : But having entruſted the government to 
his daughter, Anne Lady of Beaujeu, a woman of ſpirit and capacity, the French 


power ſuffered no check or decline. On the contrary, this princeſs formed the 
great project, which at laſt ſhe! happily effected, of uniting to the eee, 
5 laft and moſt independent! fief of the monarchy. 


K - 


cadets the ſecond, duke of Britanny, was a good, be prince, who | 


* conſcious of his own unfitneſs for goverriment, had reſigned himſelf entirely to 


the dire&tion of Peter Landais, a man of very mean birth, more remarkable for 
his ability than for his virtue or integfity. The nobles of Britanny, diſpleaſed 
with the great advancement of this favourite, had even proceeded to diſaffection 
- againſt their. ſovereign; and after many tumults and conſpiracies, they at laſt 
united among themſelves, and i in a violent manner, ſeized, tried, and put to death 
the obnoxious miniſter. Fearing the reſentment of the prince for this invaſion of 
© his authority, many of them retired to F rance; and others, for their protection 
and ſafety, maintained a eorreſpondence with that court. The French miniſtry, 
obſerving the great diſſentions among the Bretons, thought the opportunity fa- 
-vourabl 
their am 


under the ſpecious pretence of providing for domeſtic ſecurity. 


- Lzwrs duke of Orleans, firſt prince gf the blood, and preſumptive heir of the 


oriarchy, had diſputed the adminiſtration with the lady of Beaujeu; and tho' his 


IX "th ſions had been rejected by the ſtates, he ſtill maintained cabals with many 


: grandees, and laid ſchemes for ſubverting the authority of that princeſs, 


SH his conſpiracies detected, he took arms, and fortified. himſelf in Beaugenei; 
Hut as his revolt was precipitate, before his confederates were ready fo riſe with 


dim, he had been obliged to ſubmit, and to receive whatever conditions the French 


f miniſtry⸗ were pleaſed to impoſe upon him. Actuated however by his ambition, 


and even IP " fears," he ſoon retifed out of France, and took — with the 


duke 


- invading that dutchy; and ſo much thrather, as they could cover | 


755 8 occupied in the conqueſt of Granada; and it was alſo known, that ff; 
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duke of Britanny, who was defigous of ſtrengthening himſelf againſt the-defigns' * r 3s 


of the lady of Beaujeu by the friendſhip and credit of the duke of Orleans., This 48. 
prince alſo, obſerving the aſcendant which he ſoon acquired over the Joke of 

Britanny, had engaged many of his partizans to Join him at that court, and had 
formed the deſign of aggrandizing bimſelf by a e with Anne, the breites N 
of. that opulent dutch). | 5 a 


Tu barons of Britanny, who ſaw all 1 engroſſed by che duke of i | 


and his train, renewed a ſtricter correſpondence with France, and even invited the . 


French King to make an invaſion on their country. Defirous however to preſerve "a * 3 


its independency, they had regulated the number of ſuccours, which France was 
to ſend them, and had ſtipulated that no fortified place in Britanny ſhould re- 
main in the poſſeſſion of that ryonarchy. A vain precaution, here revolted 
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ſubjects treat with a power ſo much ſuperior! The French invaded Britanny with 8 * | 5 3 
forces three times more numerous than thoſe which they had promiſed to the ba of B. 5 ll 


rons; and advancing into the heart of the country, laid fiege to Ploermel. "Bo: + 
oppoſe them, the duke rai 
under the command of the- 
the French nobility. The army, diſc{atenred- with this choice, and jeHtous'of - 
their confederatts, -ſoon diſbanded, and teWeheir prince with too-fmall/a force - 
keep the field againſt his invaders.” He retired to Vannes; but being hotly pur- 
ſued by the French, who had made themſelves maſters of Ploermel, he eſcaped 
to Nantz; and the enemy havinggtaken and garriſoned Vannes, Dinant, and * 
places, laid cloſe ſiege to that The barons of Britanny, finding their coun- 
try menaced wirh total ation; began gradually to EY ce e 
army, and to make peace with their ſovereign. 296 5 80 


Tais deſertion, however, of the Bretons 8 not the court of "VL 
from purſuing her favousite project of reducing Britanny to ſubje The - 


_* ſituation of Europe appeared very favourable. to the execution of Wis deſign. , 
"Maximilian was engaged in cloſe alliance with the duke of Britanny, and had 


a numerous, but ill- diſciplioed army, which he put 


even gpenied'a treaty for marrying his daughter; but be was on- all gccafions ſo 3 


22 ous of money, and at that time ſo diſquieted by the mutinies of the Fle- -_ 
that little effectual aſſiſtance could be expected from him. Ferdinand was 


France reſigned to him Rouſillon and Cerdagne, to which he had pretenſions, ſhe 
could at any time engage him to abandon the intereſts of Britanny.” England © © 
alone was boch enabled by her power, and engaged by her intereſts, to ſupport the 
independency of that "dutchy'; ; and the moſt dangerous oppoſition was therefore, 
by the French, expected . that quarter. In order to cover rele real denen | 
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oke of Orleans, the count of Dunois, and ottiexs of . 0 longs 
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no ſooner were they informed of Henry's ſucceſs againſt Simnel and his partizans, 
wk they diſpatched ambaſſadors to the court of London, and made N 
of the utmoſt truſt and confidence in that monarch. 


"Tas ambaſſadors, after, congratulating Henry on the late victory, and commu- 
nicating to him in the moſt cordial manner, as to an intimate friend, ſome ſuc- 
ceſſes of their maſter againſt MMimilian, came in the progreſs of their diſcourſe, 
to mention the late tranſactions in Britanny. They told him that the duke of 
Britanny having given protection to French fugitives and rebels, the King had been 
neceſſitated, contrary to his intention and inclination, to carry war into that 
dutchy : That the honour of the crown was intereſted not to ſuffer a vaſlal ſo 
far to forget his duty to his liege lord; nor was the ſecurity of the government 
of France leſs concerned to prevent the conſequences of this dangerous teme- 
rity: That the fugitives were no mean nor obſcure perſons ; but, among others, 


. 5 the duke of Orleans, firſt prince of the blood, who finding himſelf obnoxious 


to juſtice for treaſonable practices in France, had fled into Britanny: where 
he ſtill perſevered in laying ſchemes of rebellion againſt his ſovereign: That the 
war being thus, on the part of the French monarch, entirely defenſive, it would 
- immediately ceaſe, when the duke of - Britanny, by returning to his duty, ſhould 
remove the cauſes of it: That theifhmaſter was ſenſible of the obligations which 
that duke, in very critical times, had conferred on Henry; but it was known 
alſo, that, in times ſtill more critical, he or his mercenary counſellors had de- 
ſerted him, and put his life in the utmoſt hazard: That his ſole refuge in ſuch 
deſperate extremities had been the court of France, which nat only protected his 


perſon, but ſupplied him with men and money, with which, aided by his own 


valour and conduct, he had been enabled to mount the throne of England: That 
France, in this tranſaction, had, from friendſhip to Henry, acted contrary to 
what narrow view, might be eſteemed her own intereſt; ſince, inſtead of 
an odid rant, ſhe had contributed to eſtabliſh on a rival throne, a prince en- 
| domed with ſuch virtue and ability: And that as both the juſtice of the cauſe, - 


and the obligations conferred on Henry thus preponderated on the fide of France, 


their maſter expected, that, if the ſituation of Henry's affairs allowed him not 
to give aſſiſtance to that kingdom, he would at 1 PREY a WE I 
the contending parties .. 


Tx1s diſcourſe of the French ambaſſadors was "RE? and to es it greater 
Weight, they communicated to Henry, as in confidence, their maſter's intention, 
after he ſhould have compoſed the differences with Britanny, to lead an army in- 
to Italy, and make good his pretenſions to the kingdom of Naples: A projee, 

$3; F Bacon, p-. 589. | a a : 
Ment, | ö which, 
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which, they knew, would give no umbrage to the our of England. But all 
theſe artifices were in vain» employed againſt the penetration of che King. He 
clearly ſaw, that France bad entertained the view of ſubduing Britanny ; but he 


alſo perceived, that ſhe would meet with great, and, as he thought, inſuperable 


difficulties in the execution of her project. The native force of that dutchy, he 
knew, had always been conſiderable, and had oſten, without any foreign aſſiſi- 


ance, reſiſted the power of France; the naturF temper of the French nation, 


| he imagined, would make them eaſily abandon every enterprize, which required 


| perſeverance ; and as the heir of the crown was confederated with the duke of 
Britanny, the courtiers would be till more remiſs in proſecuting a ſcheme which 
muſt draw on them his reſentment ànd diſpleaſure. Should even theſe internal 


obſtructions be removed, Maximilian, whoſe enmity to France was well known, 


and who now paid his addreſſes to the heireſs of Britanny, would be, able to make 
| a diverſion on the ſide of Flanders; nor could it be expected," that France, if ſhe 
proſecuted ſuch ambitious projects, would be allowed to remain in tranquillity by 
Ferdinand and Iſabella, Above all, he thought, the French court could never 
expect, that England, ſo deeply intereſted to preſerve the independancy of Bri- 
tanny, ſo able by her power and ſituation to give effectual and prompt aſſiſtance, 


would permit ſuch an acceſſion of force to her rival. He imagined, . therefore, 


that the miniſters of France, convinced of he impracticability of their ſchemes, - - 


would at laſt embrace pacific views, and would ANT e ſo obnoxi- 
ous to all the potentates of Europe. 


TI reaſoning of Henry was ſolid, and might very juſtly engage him in * 
latory and cautious meaſures: But there entered into his conduct another motive 
which was apt to draw him beyond the juſt bounds, becauſe founded on a ruling 
paſſion, His frugality, which by degrees degenerated into avarice, made him 
averſe to all warlike enterprizes and diſtant expeditions; and engaged him previouſly 
to try the expedient of negotiation. He diſpatched Urſwic his a man 
of addreſs and ability, to make offer of his mediation to the contendi 
An offer, which, he thought, if accepted by France, would ſoon lead to a compo- 
ſure of all differences; if refuſed or cluded, would at leaſt diſcover the perſeverance 
oß that court in their ambitious projects. Urſwic found the lady of Beaujeu, now 
dutcheſs of Bourbon, engaged in the ſiege of Nantz, and had the ſatisfaction to find 
that his maſter's mediation was very readily embraced, and with many expreſſions of 


parties: 


confidence and moderation. That able princeſs concluded, that the duke of Orleans; 


who governed the court of Britanny, foreſeeing that every accommodation muſt be 


made at his expence, would uſe all his intereſt to have Henry's propoſal rejected: Diſlimuletion 


| ,, the Freach meaſures, n 
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draw on a Bretons the e of obſtinacy and injuſtice. The event juſtifi- 


8. ed her prudence. When the Engliſh ambaſſadot made the ſame applications to 


the duke of Britanny, he received for anſwer, in name of that Prince, that hav- 
ing ſo long acted the part of protector and guardian to Henry, during his youth 
and adverſity he had expected, from a monarch of ſuch virtue, more effectual 
aſſiſtance, in his preſent diſtreſſes, than a barren offer of mediation, which ſuſ- 
nch arms: That if Henry's gratitude was not 
ſufficient to engage him in ſuch a meaſure, his prudence, as King of England, 
ſhould diſcover to him the pernicious conſequences attending the conqueſt of Bri- 
tanny, and its annexation to the crown of France: That that kingdom, already 
become too powerful, would be enabled, by ſo great an acceſſion of force, to dif. | 
play, to the ruin of England, that hoſtile diſpoſition, which had always ſubſiſted 


between thoſe rival nations: That Britanny, ſo uſeful an ally, which, by its ſitu- 
: 1 gave the Engliſh an entrance into the heart of France; being annexed to 


at kingdom, would be equally enabled from its ſituation to diſturb, either by 
piracies or naval armaments, the commerce and peace of England: And that if 
the duke refuſed Henry's mediation, it proceeded neither from an inclination to a 


war, which he experienced to be ſo ruinous to him, nor from a confidence in his 


own force, which he knew to be ſo much inferior to that of the enemy; but 
merely from a ſenſe of his preſent neceſſity, which muſt engage the King to act 
the part of his confederate, not of a mediator. 


Wan this anſwer was reported to the King, he abandoned not the ſyſtem of 
conduct which he had formed: He only concluded, that ſome more time was 


requiſite to quell; the obſtinacy of the Bretoos, and make them ſubmit to reaſon. 
And when he learned, that the people of Brittany, anxious for their duke's ſafe- 


ty, had formed a tumultuary army of 60, ooo men, and had obliged the French 
to raiſe the ſiege of Nantz, he fortified himſelf the more in his opinion, that the 
court of France would at laſt be reduced, by multiplied obſtacles and difficulties, 


to abandon the project of reducing Britanny. to ſubjection. He continued there- 
fore the ſcheme of negotiation, and thereby expoſed himſelf to be deceived by the 
artifices of the French miniſtry ; who, ſtill pretending pacific intentions, ſent 
Lord Bernard Daubigni, a. Scotſman of quality, to London, and preſſed Henry 
not to be diſcouraged in offering his mediation to the court of Britanny. The 
King on his part diſpatched another embaſſy compoſed of Urſwic, the abbot of 
Abingdon, and Sir Richard Tonſtal, who. carried new propoſals for an ami- 
cable accommodation. No effectual ſuccours, meanwhile, were Provided for 
the diſtreſſed Bretons, The lord Woodville, brother to 4 queen dowager, a 


man 


- 
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man of courage and enterptize, having aſked leave to raiſe W body of Chan 
volunteers and tranſport them into Britanny, met with a refuſa from the King, 8. 
ho was deſirous of preſerving the appearance of a ſtrict neutrality. That noble. 
man, however, ſtill per ſiſted in his intentions. Le went over to the Ille I 3 
| Wight, of which he was governor; levied: à body of 400 men; and having at 

laſt obtained, as is ſuppoſed, the ſecret: pere of Henry, ſailed wür them to 


Britanny. This enterprize proved fatal to the leader, and brought ſmall relief to 


the unhappy” Duke. The Bretons taſnly engaged in a. genezal actibn Wirk the 25th of July. pet 


French at St. Aubin, and were totally diſcom Woodville. and ul the Eng- 
liſh were put to the ſword; together with a of Bretons, who had been ac 
coutered in the garb of Evglihmes, in order if ſtrike a greater terror into the 
French, to whom the martial proweſs of that nation was always :formidable *. 0 


The Duke of Orleans, the Prince o Orange, : and many ether i\perſoas of rank, 117 1 : 


vere taken priſoners: And the military force of ;Britanny Was totally Aimpated. 
The death of the Duke, which followed ſoon after, threw affairs i . WY Greater e 
confuſion, and ſeemed to threaten the ſtate with a final fubjection. . W 


Tucd' the King ptepared not againſt theſe-events, ſo hurtful to the intereſts of a ee 
England? with ſufficient vigour and precaution, he bad not altogetiier perten 
them. Detamined to maintain a, paciffe conduct, 38 far as tlie tuation of affairs 
would permit, he yer krew the warlike diſpoſition of his ſubjects, and obſerved 
chat their antient and igyeterate animoſity to France was now teviyed by the 
proſpect of this great agcefſion to its power and grandeur. He reſolved there-. . 
fore to make advantage of thoſe humours,, and to! draw ſome: ſopplics'of . 
ney from the people, on on ptetence of giving aſliſtance' to the Duke of Britan - 
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ny. He bad ſummoned a parliament to meet at Weltminſter+; and he ne 3 


perſuaded them to grant him à conſiderable” ſubfidy t. But chis wpply, the” 
voted by Parliament, involved the king in unexpected difficulties. Nis counties 
of Durham and York;' always diſcontented with Henry's 'governmient, and. 'fat- 
ther provoked by the late oppteſſions; undet Which they had Jaboured, after the 
ſuppreſſion of: Simnel's rebellion, * reſiſted the commiſſioners who were appointed | 

to levy the new tax. The commiſſioners, terrified, with this appearance: of ae ; 
dition, made application to the Earl of Northumberland, and deſired of him Nac 
advice and aſſiſtance in the execution of their office. That nobleman thought < 
the matter of impottanee enough to conſult the King; N o l 


Veld to the homours of 4 diſcontented - feen, and der Fs "the. 
" : rs L300 5 ' * e 7 2. 
8 e Hit. ee 12. 1 * iy 155 1 $6 och November, . 3 

t Polydore Virgil, p. 579, ſays that this impoſition was a 5 capitation tax ; the 0ther hiſtorians ſay 
it was a tax of two ſhillings on the pound. 
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Chap, 11. aiehton conſequences of ſuch a precedent, renewed his orders for a ſtrict levy of 
1438 the impoſition. Northumberland ſummoned together the Juſtices and chief free- 


holders; and delivered the King's commands in the moſt imperipus terms, which, 
he thought, would inforce obedience, but which tended only to provoke the peo- 
ple, and make them believe him the adviſer of thoſe orders which he delivered 
to them . They flew to arms, d attacked Northumberland's houſe, whom 
they put to death. Having incurred ſuch deep guilt, their mutinous humour 
prompted them to declare againſt the King himſelf; and being inſtigated by one 
John Achamber, a ſeditious fellow of mean birth, they choſe Sir John Egremond 
their leader, and prepared themſelves for a vigorous reſiſtance. Henry was not 
diſmayed with an inſurrection ſo precipitant and ill ſupported. He immediately 
levied a force which he put under the command of the Earl of Surrey, whom 
he had delivered from confinement, and reſtored to his favour. His intention 
was to ſend down theſe troops, in order to check the progreſs of the rebels; 


While he himſelf ſhould follow with a greater body, which would abſolutely in- 


ſure ſucceſs. But Surrey thought himſelf ſtrong enough to encounter a raw and 
, unarmed multitude ; and he ſucceeded in the attempt. The rebels were diſſipated; 
John Achamber taken. priſoner, and afterwards. executed with ſome of his ac- 


> ,  complicesz Sir John Egremond fled to the Dutcheſs of Burgundy, who gave 


him protection; the greater number of the rebels received a pardon. 


Hxxx x had probably expected, when he obtained this grant from the Parlia- 
ment, that he ſhould be able to terminate the affair of Britanny by negotiation, 
and that he might thereby fill his coffers with the money levied by the impoſi- 
tion. But as the diſtreſſes of the Bretons ſtill multiplied, and became every day 
more urgent; he found himſelf under the neceſſity of taking ſome meaſures, in 
order to ſupport them. On the death of the duke, the French had revived ſome 
antiquated claims to the dominion of the dutchy ; and as the Duke of Orleans 
was now captive. in France, their former pretence for hoſtilities "could no longer 
ſerve as a cover to their ambition. The King reſolved therefore to engage as auxi- 
liary co Britanoy ; and to conſult the intereſts as well as deſires of his people, by 
oppoſing himſelf to the progreſs of the French power. Beſides entering into a 
league with Maximilian, and another with Ferdinand, which were diſtant re- 
ſources, he levied a body of troops, to the number of 6000 men, with an inten- 
tion of tranſporting them into Britanny. Still anxious, however, for the pay- 

ment of his expences, he concluded a treaty with the young dutcheſs, by which 
the engaged to deliver into his hands two ſea-port towns, there to remain till ſhe 
ſhould entirely refund the charges of the armament+. Tho" he engaged for 


| g Bacon, p. 595» I T Da Tiller, Recueil des Traitex: 5 
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Fr . 
the ſervice of thoſe woops during the ſpace of eight months only, yet was the erg 
dutcheſs obliged;:by. the neceſſity of her affairs, to ſubmit to ſuch rigid condi- 49. 
tions, . impoſed b an ally, ſo much concerned in intereſt to protect her. berg ſends 
forces arrived under the command of lord Willoughby of Brokeʒ and made — 
Bretons, during ſome time, maſters of the field. The French retired into their 
garriſons z and propoſed by dilatory meaſures” to waſte the fire of the Engliſh,” 
and diſguſt them with their enterprize. The ſcheme was well laid, and met with 
ſucceſs. Lord Broke found ſuch diſcord and confuſion in the councils of Britan- 
ny, that no meaſures could be concerted for any undertaking ;' no ſupply obtain- 
ed; no proviſions, carriages, artillery, or military ſtores procured. The whole 
court was rent into factions: No one miniſter had acquired the aſcendant: And 
whatever project was formed by one, was ſure to be traverſed by another. The 
Engliſh, diſconcerted in every enterprize, by theſe animoſities and uncertain coun- 
cils, returned home as ſoon as the time of their ſervice was elapſed; leaving on- 
Iy a ſmall garriſon in thoſe towns which had been put into their hands. During 
their ſtay in Britanny, they had only contributed till farther to waſte the coun» 
try; and by their departure, they left it entirely at the mercy of the enemye So 
feeble was the ſuccour which Henry in this important conjuncture afforded: his 
ally, whom the invaſion of a foreign MAIER toes 1 3 3 
had reduced to the utmoſt diſtreſ s n 


Tux great object of difſenſion among the Bretons es aac of ie yay 
dutcheſs in marriage. The mareſchal Rieux ſeconded the fuit of the Lord Albert, 
who led ſome forces to her aſſiſtance. The chancellor Montauban, obſerving the 
averſion of the Dutcheſs to this ſuitor,” inſiſted, that a petty prince, ſuch as Al- 
bert, was unable to ſupport Anne in her preſent extremities ; and he retommend - 
| ed, ſome more powerful alliance, particularly that of Maximilian, King of the 


Romans. This party at laſt prevailed ; the marriage with Maximilian was cele- - 1490. : 1 5 


brated by proxy; and the dutcheſs thenceforth aſſumed the title of queen of the 
Romans. But this magnificent appellation was all ſhe gained by her marriage. 
Maximilian, deſtitute of troops and money, and embarraſſed with the continual © 


revolts of the Flemings, could give no aſſiſtance to his diſtreſſed conſort: While  - 5 þ 


Albert, enraged at the preference given his rival, deſerted ber cauſe, and receiv- 
ed the French into Nantz, the moſt e * in the daun hath for - 


ſirength and riches. Fr 1 85 : 


Ä RC extant Ghai WL the ſab- 15 | 
jection of Britanny. Charles had formerly been: affianced to Margaret, daughter 
, OW MAIER OR Ns AE TINEA n 
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dy; and ſeemed in many reſpects the moſt proper match, which could be choſen 
for the young monarch.. | Theſe circumſtances had ſo blinded the councils. both 
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, ſent'to. "ENV to be educated, and at this time bore the title of queen of France 
- Befides the rich dowry which ſhe brought the King, ſhe was, after her brother, 
Philip, then in early youth, heireſs to all the dominions of the houſe of Burgun- 


of Maximilian and Henry, that they never ſuſpected any other intentions in the 
French court; nor were able to diſcover, that engagements, ſeemingly*ſo.advan-- 
tageous and ſo ſolemnly entered into, could be infringed. and ſet aſide. But 
Charles began. to perceive, that the conqueſt of Britanny, in oppoſition to the 
natives, and to all the great powers in Chriſtendom, would prove a very difficult. 
enterprize; and that even, if he ſhould over - run the country, and make himſelf. 
maſter of the fortreſſes, it would be impoſſible for him long to retain poſſeſſion of 
them. The marriage alone of the dutcheſs could fully re- annex that fief to the 
crown; and the preſent and certain enjoyment of ſo conſiderable a territory ſeem- 
ed preferable to the proſpect of inheriting the dominions of the houſe of Burgun- 
dy; a proſpect which became every day more diſtant and preearious. Above 


all, the marriage of Maximilian and. Anne appeared deſtructive to the grandeur 


and even ſecurity of the French monarchy; while that Prince, poſſeſſing Flan- 


ders on the one hand, and Britanny on the other, might thus from both quarters 


make inroads into the heart of the country. The only remedy for theſe evils: 


was therefore concladed to be the diſſolution of the two marriages, which had 


been celebrated, but not conſummated; ag, the ſpouſe, of ths Ancheſs i Bri: 
tanny by the King of France. 17101 


Ur was requiſite that this expedient, ich bad not Dow" fvieſoen by any court 
of Europe, and which they were, all ef them; ſo much engaged in point of in- 
tereſt to oppoſe, ſnould be kept a profound: ſecrer; and ſhould be diſeovered to the 
world only by the full execution of it. The meaſures of the French miniſtry- 
were in the conduct of this deljeate enterprize very wiſe and political. While they 
preſſed 'Britanny with all-the rigours of- war, they ſecretly gained the count of 
Dunois, ' who' poſſeſſed great authority with the Bretons ; and having alſo engaged 


ind their intereſts the prince of- Orange, couſin-german to the duteheſs, they gave 
him his liberty, and fent him to Britanny. Theſe perſons, ſupported. by other- 


emiſſaries of France, prepared the minds of men for the great revolution projec- 


ted, and diſplayed, tho' ſtill with many precautions, all the advantages of an 


union with the French monarchy. They repreſented to the barons of Btitanny, 
b that their country, Rarraſſed during ſo many years with perpetual war, had need 


of ſomẽ repoſe, and of a ſolid and laſting peace with the only power that was for- 


midable to chem: That their alliance with Maximilian was not able to afford them UTR 


even 
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even preſent protection; and by uniting, them cloſely with a power, Which was Chip. . 


rival to the greatneſs of France, fixed them in perpetual enmity with that powerful. 
monarchy; ; That their, near neighbourhood expoſed them firſt to the inroads. 
of the enemy; and the happieſt event, which in ſuch a ſituation could befal them, 
would be to attain, to peace, tho” by a final ſubjeftion to France, and by the loſs 
of that liberty, tranſmitted to them from theimanceſtors : And that. any other ex- 
pedient, compatible with the honour of the ſtate, and their duty to their ſovereign, 
was preferable to a ſcene of fuch diſorder and devaſtation. TT A NPE TA _— 
. Tazse ſuggeſtions, had, influence. on the Btetons; But the 
in ſurmounting the prejudices of the young dutcheſs herſelf, That princeſs had. 
imbibed a ſtrong prejudice againſt che French nation, and particularly againſt. 
Charles, who had been the author of all the calamities, which, from, her earlieſt. 
infancy, had befallen her family. She ffad alſo fixed her affections on Maximilian; 
and as ſhe nom dee med him her huſband, ſhe could not, ſhe thought, without 
incurring the greateſt guilt, and violating the moſt ſolemn-engagements, contract 
a marriage with another perſon. In order to overcome her obſtinacy, Charles 
gave the duke of Orleans: his. liberty, who, tho? formerly a ſuitor of the dutch - 
els, was now contented to ingratiate hienſelf with the King, by employing in Bis 


favour all the intereſt which he ſtill poſſeſſed in Britanny. The märeſchal Riews- 


1490. | 


*: 


chit difieuly lay. 


and chancellor Montauban wgre; reconciled, by his negotiations; and-theſe rival: 


miniſters now concurred with the Prince of Orange, and the count of Danois, in 
preſſing the concluſion of a Marriage with Charles. By their ſuggeſtion, Charles 


advanced with a powerful. army, and inyeſted Rennes, at: that time the reſidence 


| her; inflexibility;; at laſt opened the gates aft the city, , and-agreed to cſpouſe the 


King of France. She was married at Langey in Touraine ; condutted: to St. Annex Fg 
Denis, where ſhe was crowned ; and thence made het entry inte Paris, awight2f 1 


the joy ful acclamations of the people, who regarded this marriage as the moſt 
; e A AS. 299 | t enge 
proſperous, event that could have befallen their monarchy. | 
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Tus triumph, and fuccela.of; Charles was the molt ſenſible moxtification-to.the;} _ 


King of the Romans! He had loſt a.conſiderable ,terrizory, which, he. choughs... 


affronted in the perſon, of, bis daughter. Margatet, who was. ſcat. back to him, 
after ſhe had. been ttgated duriog ſome years as Queen of. France z he had reaſon... 


0, reproach himſelf dn his un ſupine ſecurity, in megigcting che conſummation... 
ofchig marriage, uhich Mas caddy pradticable fon büch, And which woald have.reg-... 
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Chap. IT,” dered the tye indiſſoluble: Theſe conſiderations threw him into the moſt violent 
1497+ rage, which he vented in very indecent expreſſions ; and he threatened France : 
with an invaſion from the united arms of Auſtria, Spain, and England. 


Taz King of England had alſo juſt reaſon to regroach himſelf with miſcondu& 
in this important tranſaction; and tho? the affair had "terminated in a manner 
- which he could not preciſely foreſee, his negligence, in leaving his moſt uſeful 
ally ſo long expoſed to the invaſion of ſuperior power, could not but appear on ro- 
flection the reſult of timid caution and narrow politics. As he valued himſelf 
very. much on his extenſive foreſight and profound judgment, the aſcendant ac- . 
quired over him, by a raw youth, ſuch as Charles, could not but give him the 
higheſt diſpleaſure, and prompt him to ſeek vengeance, after all remedy for his 
A miſcarriage was become abſolutely impracticable. But he was farther actuated by 
aypyarice, a motive ſtill more predominant with him than either pride or revenge; 
and he ſought, even from his preſent diſappointments, the gratification of this ru- 
ling paſſion, | On pretence of a French war, he iſſued a commiſſion for levying 
7th July. a Benevolence on his people “; an arbitrary taxation, which had been aboliſhed 
by a recent law of Richard the third, and which was the more provoking, be- 
cauſe, tho really raiſed by menaces and extortion, it was nevertheleſs pretended 
to be given by the voluntary conſent of the people. This violence fell chiefly. on 
the commercial part of the nation, who were poſſeſſed: of the ready money. 
London alone contributed to the amount of near 1 pounds. Archbiſhop 
Morton, the chancellor, inſtructed the commiſſioner employ a dilemma, in 
which every one might be comprehended: If the perſons applied to, lived frugal- 
ly, they were told, that their parſimony muſt neceſſarily have enriched them: If 
their method of fwing was ſplendid and hoſpitable, they were concluded opulent 
* on account 'of their expences. This device by ſome was called Chancellor Mor- 
2 6 * ton's fork,” and 55 others his crutch, - | 


So little apprehenſive. was the King of a ion on account of his levying 
this arbitrary impoſition, that he ſoon after ſummoned that aſſembly to meet at 
1 Weſtminſter; and he even expected to enrich himſelf farther by working on their 
paſſions and prejudices, | He knew the reſentment which the Engliſh had conceiv- 
0 ed againſt France, on account of the conqueſt of Britanny ; and he took care to 
a A parliament. inſiſt on that topic, in the ſpeech, which he himſelf pronounced to the parliament. 
=; He told them, that France, elevated with her late ſucceſſes, had even Pproteeded 
1 $ | 10 a contempt of England, and had reſuſed to pay the tribute, which Lewis the 


e bad . to Edward the fourth: That it became ſo warlike a 
6 Res: Vol XII. p. 446. Paron 65 that the 3 was levied with conſent of parlia- 


| mant, which is a miſtake, * 
: nation 
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nation as ; the Engliſh to be rouzed by this indignity, and not to limit ha Chap: . 
ſions merely to repreſſing the preſent injury: That, for his part, he was determi- "INF ; 
; ned to lay claim to, the cromn of France itſelf; and to maintain by force of arms 
ſo juſt a title tranſmitted to him by his gallant anceſtors: That Crecy, Poictiers, 2 
and Azincourt were fathcient to inſtruct them in their ſuperiority over the enemy; . 
a did he deſpair of adding new names to the glorious catalogue: That a King 1 
of France had been priſoner at London, and a King of England had been crown- 
ed at Paris; events which ſhould anichate them to an emulation of like glory 
with that enjoyed by their forefathers: That the-domeſtic diſſentions. of England 
had been the ſole cauſe of her loſing theſe foreign domioions; and her preſent 
union and harmony would be the effectugl means of recovering them: That - 
where ſuch laſting honour was in view, and ſuch an important atquiſition, it be- 
came not brave men to repine at the ulvance of a little treiſure: Aud that, for 
his part, he was determined to make the war maintain itſelf, and hope; by 


the invaſion of ſo opulent a kingdom „ . * eo. | . 1. 
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Nossen theſe 8 vaunts of the Kin]. at men of pen 4 
tration concluded, from the perſonal character uf the man, and: ſtiſl more,-from f 
the ſituation of his affairs, that he had no ſerious intention of puſhing the war to 
ſuch extremity as he pretended. France was not now in the fame condition as 
when ſuch ſucceſsful inroads had been made into her by the former Kings of Eg. | = 
land, The great fiefs were united to the crown z the princes of the blood were 223 
deſirous of peace and tranquillity z the kingdom abounded with able captain and 3 

Veteran ſoldiers ; and the general aſpect of its affairs ſeemed rather to threnten its 1 
neighbours, than to promiſe them any conſiderable advantages againſt it. The 5 — n 
levity and vain · glory of Maximilian were ſupported by his pompous titles; but 
| were ill ſeconded by military power, and ſtill leſs: by any revenue, proportioned 
to them. The politic Ferdinand, while. he made a ſhow of war, was actuayß 
negotiating for peace; and rather than expoſe; himſelf to any hazard, would a- 
cept of very moderate conceeſſions from France. Even England was not free 
from domeſtic diſcontents; and in Scotland, the death of Henry's friend and al- 
ly, James the third, who had been murdered by his rebellious ſubjects, had made 
way for the ſucceſſion of his ſon,” James the fourth, who was devoted to the French 
intereſt, and would ſurely be alarmed at any progreſs' of the Engliſ arms. But 
all theſe obvious conſiderations had no influence with the parliament.” Inflanied by 
the ideas of ſubduing France, and of n — with the FOO of chat 
Bacon. J. —TT—X ö!!! ] è ß 0·˙¹· 1 
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. they gave into the "TI prepared for them, and voted the aby which 


the King demanded. Two fifteenths were granted him; and the better to enable 
his vaſſals and / nobility to attend him, an act was paſſed, eee e 


their eſtates, without paying any fines for alienation. 77 u 00 

Tux nobility were univerſally ſeized with a deſire of Hilary Wa and hav- 
ing credulouſly. ſwallowed all the boaſts of the King, they dreamed of no lefs 
than carrying cheir triumphant arms to the gates of Paris, and putting the crown 
of France on Henry's head: Many of them borrowed large ſums or fold off 


manors, that they might appear in the field with greater ſplendeur, and lead out 


their followers in more complete order. The King croſſed the ſeas, and arrived 
-at Calais on the fich of October, with an army of twenty-five" thouſand foot and 
ſixteen hundred horſe, which he put under the command of the duke of Bedford 


and the cart of Ouford: But as ſome infexged; from his opening the campaign in 


ſo late a ſeaſon, chat peace would ſoon be concluded between the crowns; he was 


deſirous of ſuggeſling a contrary. inference.” © He had come over, he ſaid, to 


e make an entire conqueſt of France, which was. not the Work: of one ſummer. 
It was therefore of no conſequence at what ſeaſon he began the invaſion ; eſpe- 


&-cially, as he had Calais ready for winter quarters.“ As if he had ſeriouſly in- 


ſtended this enterprize, he inſtantly marched with his army into the enemy's coun- 


try, and laid Siege to Bulloigne: But notwithſtanding this appearance of a hoſtile 
diſpoſition, there had been ſecret advances made towards a peace above three 


months before; and commiſſioners: had been appointed to treat of the terms. 
The better to reconcile the minds of men to this unexpected meaſute, the king's 


'zmbaſſadors arrived in the camp from the Low Countries, and informed him, 


that Maximilian was in no readineſs to join him; nor was any aſſiſtance to be hoped 


for from chat quarter. Soon after, meſſengers came from Spain, and brought 


vnewꝛs of a peace concluded between that kingdom and France, in which Charles 


had made a ceſſion of the counties of Rouſſillon and Cerdagne to Ferdinand. Tho 


| theſe articles of intelligence were carefully diſperſed thro! the army; the King was 
iſtilhapprehenſive, leſt a ſudden peace, after ſuch magnificent promiſes and high 
expectations, might expoſe him to great reproach . In order the more effectually 
to cover abe intended meaſures, he ſecretly engaged the marquiſs of Dorſet, to- 
gether with twenty three perſons. of condition, to preſent. him a petition for his 
Agreeing to a trescy With France. The: pretence was founded on the late ſeaſon of- 


the year, the diffculty of, ſupply ing the armys at Calais during , winter, the ob- 
ſtacles which aroſe in the ſiege of Bulloignz, the deſertion of tho'e allies. whoſe 


aſſiſtance had been moſt. relied on: Events which. might, all of —_ have:been 
fo: en before the embarkation of 5 troops. 
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In? conſequenee of theſe 1 "ſteps, the biſhop of Exeter and the lord ce H. 
Daubeney were ſent to confer at Eſtaples with the mareſchal de Cordes, and to 
put the laſt hand to the treaty, A few days ſufficed for this purpoſe: The demands 
of Henry were wholly pecuniary; and the King of France, who deemed the 
peaceable poſſeſſion of Britanny an equivalent for any money, and who was all p 
on fire. for lis projected expedition into Italy, readily agreed to the propoſals 3 34 IN 
made him. He engaged to pay Henry ſeven hundred and forty-five thouſand peace with | 
crowns, about one hundred and eighty-ſix thouſand pounds ſterling; party as a France. 2 

reimburſement of the ſums advanced for Britanny, partly as arrears of the penſion BE 
due to Edward the fourth. And be ſtipulated a yearly penſion o Henry and his 
heirs of twenty-five thouſand crowns. Thus the King, 28 femarked by his 
hiſtorian, made profit upon his ſubjects for the war; nee., enemies for 
the peace . And the * agreed, that he had fulfilled his promiſe, when . 
he ſaid to the parliament, that he would make the war maintain itſelf. Maxi- 
- milian was comprehended in _Henry's treaty; if he pleaſed to accept cf itz 2 
but he diſdained to#be in arly reſpe& beholden to an ally, of whom, he thought; WD 
be had reaſon to complain: e made a' ſeparate peace witch France; and f 
obtained reſtitution of Artois, Franchecomte and ; Charolois,! whieh had been 
given as the dowry of * e * the waa: ys: to the ay of I 
France. 1 1 
Tux peace, e e was the more  kkely.t0 „ 
continue, becauſe Charles, full of ambition and youthful hopes, bent all his-ar- 2 
tention to the fide of Italy, and ſoon after undertook the conqueſt of Naples; an = 
enterprize, which, Henry regarded with the greater indifference; as Naples laß 
remote from him, and France had never, in any age, been ſucceſsful on that 
quarter. The King's authority was fully eſtabliſhed at home; and every rebellion, „ 
which had been attempted againſt him, had hitherto tended only to confound iz * 
enemies, and conſolidate his power and influence. His reputation for policy arid 
conduct was every day augmenting ; his treaſures had encreaſed even from the Y 
| moſt unproſperous events; the hopes of all pretenders to his throne were cut off © 
as well by his marriage, as by the ifſue which it had brought him. In this pro- 
miſing ſituation, the King had reaſon: to flatter himſelf wich tlie proſpect of 2 
durable peace and tranquillity': But his inveterate arid indefatigable enemies, whom = 
he had wantonly provoked, raiſed him up an adverſary,. who "OR long io | 
imnquietude, and ſometimes even brought him into qanger 
Tux dutcheſs of Burgundy, full of reſentment for the depreſlion of vir Sandy 


and its partizans, rather irritated than n 
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enterprizes, was determined at leaſt to diſturb that government, which ſhe found 
it ſo difficult to ſubvert. By means of her emiſſaries, ſhe propagated the report, 
that. her nephew, Richard Plantagenet, duke of York, had eſcaped from the 
Tower when his elder brother was murdered, and that he Jay ſtill ſomewhere 


concealed ; and finding this rumour, however improbable, to be greedily received 


by the people, ſhe had been looking out for ſome Wang n proper Ar en 


gate that unfortunate prince. 


Perkin War- 
dec. 


Trzre was one Oſbec or Warbec, a renegado "EE of Podriy, who had bern 
en by ſome buſineſs to London in the reign of Edward the fourth, and had 


there a ſon born ig him. Having had opportunities of being known to the King, ' 


and obtaining his favour, he prevailed with that prince, whofe manners were very 
affable, to ſtand godfather: to his ſon, to whom he gave the name of Peter, cor- 


_ rupted after tHe Flemiſh manner into Peter-kin, or Perkin. It was by ſome be- 


lieved, that Edward, among bis other amorous adventures, had had a ſecret 
correſpondence w. th Warbec's wife; and from this incident people accounted for 
that reſemblance, which was aſterwards remarke between yoting Perkin and that 


monarch . Some years aftergthe birth of this child, Warbec returned to Tour- 


nay ; where Perkin his ſon remained not long, but by different accidents was car- 


Tied from place to place, and his birth and fortunes beeame thereby unknown, and 
© difficult to be traced by. the moſt diligent enquiry. The variety of his adventures 


had happily favoured the natural verſatility and ſagaeity of his genius; and he 
ſeemed to be a youth perfectly fitted to act any part, or aſſume any character. In 
this light be had been repreſented to the duteheſs of Burgundy, who, ſtruck 
with the concurrence of ſo many circumſtances ſuited to her purpoſe, deſired to 
be made acquainted with the man, on whom ſhe began a ready to ground her 
hopes of ſycceſs. She found him to exceed her maſt ſanguine expectations; ſo 


beautiful did he appear in his perſon, ſo graceful in his air, ſo eourtly in his ad- 


dreſs, ſo full of docility and good ſenſe in his behaviour and converfation. The 


leſſons, which were neceſſary to be taught him, in order to his perſonating the 
_ duke of Lork, were ſoon learned by a youth of ſuch quick apprehenſion ; bur as 


the ſeaſon ſeemed aot then favourable for his enterprize, Margaret, in order the 
better to conceal him, ſent him, under the care of 2 Brampton, into > Portugal, 


-where he remained a year, unknown to all the world. 


Tu war, which was then ready to break out between 8 and England, 


3 to afford a proper opportunity for the diſcovety of this new phznomenon 
and Ireland, which till retained its attachments to the houſe of York, was pitched 


on as the proper place for his firſt appearance T. He landed at Corke ; and — 


- ® Bacon, P--606, | 1 Polyd. Virg. p. 589. = 
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mediately aſſuming FR name of Richard 8 drew, to TR pattizans 


among that ignorant and credulous people. He wrote letters to the car's of Deſ- 
mond and Kildare, inviting them to join his party: He diſperſed every where 
the ſtrange intelligence of bis eſcape from his uncle Richard's cruelty 3 and men, 
fond of every thing new and wonderful, began to make him the 1 ſubject 
of their diſcourſe, and even the object of their favour. 


Tux news ſoon reached France; and Charles, | prompted by the private folici- - 


_ rations of the dutcheſs of Burgundy, and the intrigues of one Frion, a ſecretary . 


of Henry, who had deſerted his ſervice, ſent Perkin an invitation to repair to him 
at Paris, He received him with all the marks of regard due to the duke of York; 
ſettled on him a handſome penſion, aſſigned him magnificent lodgings, and i in or- 


der to provide at once for h.s dignity and ſecurity, gave him a guard for his per- | 


ſon, of which Lord Congreſall accepted the office of captain. The French courtiers 
readily embraced a fiction, which their ſovereign thought it his intereſt to adopt: 


Perkin, both by his deporiment and perſon, ſupported the prepoſſeſſion, which was 1278 


ſpread abroad, of his royal pedigree: And the whole kingdom was full of the 


accompliſhments, as well as, ſingular adventures and misfortunes, of the young 


Plantagenet. Wonders of this nature are commonly augmented at a diſtance. 


From France, the admiration,andecedulity diffuſed themſelves into England: Sir 
George Neville, Sir John Taylor, and above a hundred gentlemen more came to. 


Paris, in order to offer their ſervice to the ſuppoſed duke of York, and to ſhare his 


fortunes: And the impoſtor had now the appearance of a court attending him, and ; 


began to entertain hopes of final ſucceſs in his undertakings, - 


Wr peace was concluded between France and England at Eſtaples, Hemry 


apphied to have Perkin put into his hands; but Charles, reſolute not to betray a 
young man, of whatever birth, whom he had invited into his kingdom, would 
agree only to diſmiſs him. The pretended Plantagenet retired to the dutcheſs of 
\ Burgundy in Flanders, and craving her protectign and aſſiſtance, offered to lay 
-before- her all the proofs of that birth, to which he laid claim. The princeſs 


never again to be ſeduced by any impoſtor. She deſired before all the world tos 


be inſtructed in his reaſons for aſſuming the name which he bore ; ſeemed to exa- 
mine every circumſtance with the moſt ſcrupulous aicety ; put many particular 


queſtions to him; affected aſtoniſhment at his anſwers; and at laſt, after long IJ 


and ſevere ſcrutiny,” burſt out into joy and admiration at his wonderful delivery, 
embraced him as her nephew, the true image of Edward, the ſole heir of the 


8 the legitimate rr She imme- 
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affected ignorance of his pretenſions; even put on the appearance of diſtruſt z and He row 


having, as ſhe ſaid, been already deceived by Simnel's claim, ſhe was determined *'* fy Bur- 
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. diately aſſi gned him an equipage, ſuited to his pretended birth; appointed him a 
guard of thirty halberdiers; engaged every one to pay court to him; and on all 
- occaſions honoured him with the appellation of the White Roſe of England. 
Flemings, moved by the authority, which Margaret, both from her rank and 
— Perſonal character, enjoyed among them, readily adopted the fiction of Perkin's 


The 


oy al deſcent: No ſurmize of his true birth was as yet heard of: Little contra- 


diction was made to the prevailing opinion: And the Engliſh, from their great 
communication with the natives of the Low Countries, were every hes Fog more — 


more prepoſſeſſed in favour of the impoſtor. | 
Ir was not the populace alone of England, that gave credit to Perkin's preton- 


'Gons. Men of the higheſt birth and quality, diſguſted with Henry's government. 


by which they found the nobility depreſſed, began to turn their eyes towards this 
new claimant, and ſome of them even entered into a correſpondence with him. 


74 Lord Fitzwater, Sir Simon Mountfort, Sir Thomas Thwaites betrayed their in- 


clination towards him: Sir William Stanley himſelf, lord chamberlain, who had 


been ſo active in raiſing Henry to the throne, moved either by blind credulity or 


a reſtleſs ambition, entertained the project of a revolt in favour of his enemy “. 


Sir Robert Clifford and William Barley were ſtill more open in their meaſures : 
They went over to Flanders, offered their ſervice to Perkin, and' were introduced. 
'by the dutcheſs of Burgundy to his acquaintance. 


Clifford wrote back to Eng- 
land, that he knew perfectly the perſon of Richard duke of York, that this young 


bm was undoubtedly that prince himſelf, and that no circumſtance of his ſtory 
was expoſed to the leaſt difficulty. Such poſitive intelligence, conveyed by a per- 


ſon of ſuch high rank and character, was ſufficient with many to put the matter 
beyond all queſtion, and excited the wonder and attention even of the moſt indif- 
ferent. The whole nation was held in ſuſpence; a regular conſpiracy was formed 


againſt the King's authority ; and a correſpondence. ſettled; deR the malecon- 


: © rents:in Flanders and thoſe in England. 


and the prieſt who buried the bodies. 


Tas King was well informed of all theſe e 5 but e his cha- | 


racter, which was both cautious and reſolute, he proceeded very deliberately, but 

ſteadily, in counter-working the projects of his enemies. 
aſce rtain the death of the real duke of York; and to confirm the opinion, which 
had always prevailed with regard to that event. Five perſons had been em- 


His firſt object was to 


ployed by Richard in the murder of his nephews; Sir James Tirrel, to whom he 
had committed the government of the Tower for that purpoſe, and who had ſeen 
the dead princes ;;, Forreſt, Dighton and Slater who perpetrated the action; 
Tirrel and Dighton alone were alive, and 


eng: oath in the ſame ſtory z pes race dead, ade n 
. Bacon, p. bos. 3 
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been removed by Richard's orders from the place where they'were firſt interred, cup, 


and could not now be found, it was not in Henry's been. to We len wr 12 he 
much as he wiſhed, beyond all doubt and controverſy. 8510 


H met at · firſt with more difficulty ; but was in the 830 more fucceifat; in 
detecting who this wonderful perſon was that thus boldly advanced prerenfions to 
his crown. He diſperſed: his ſpies all over Flanders and England; he engaged 
- many to pretend, that they had embraced Perkin's party; he directed them to 
inſinuate themſclves into the confidence of his friends; in proportion as they con- 
veyed intelligence of any conſpirator, he bribed his retainers, his domeſtic ſervants, 
: nay ſometimes his confeſſor, and by theſe means traced up ſome other confederate; 
Clifford himſelf he engaged by hopes of reward and pardon, to berray- the 
. ſecrets committed to him; the more troſt he gave any of his ſpies, the higher 
reſentment did he feign againſt them; ſome of them he even cauſed to be ex- 


communicated and publicly anathematized, in order the better to procure them 


the confidence of his enemies: And in the iſſue, the whole plan of the conſpiracy 
was laid clearly before him; and the pedigree, adventures, life and converſation | 
of the pretended duke of Tork. This latter part of the ſtory: was immediately 
publiſhed for the ſatisfaction of the nation: N he b et for a 
flower and oy ſecure * = ve Gee 4 ; 
' * 4 —1＋ 24 48 . 0 2 
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x dn weste he Nodal with the e Philip, . account of ibe 1494. 


countenance and protection, which was afforded in his dominions to ſo infamous 
an impoſture; contrary to treaties ſubſiſting between the ſovereigns, and to the 
mutual amity, which had ſo long maintained by the of both ſtates. 
Margaret had intereſt enough to get his applications rejected ; om pretence that 
Philip had no authority over the demeſnes of the dutcheſs dowager: © And e 
King, in reſentment of this injury, cut of all commerce wilk the Lo Countries. 
- baniſhed the Flemings from England, and recalled his own ſubjectꝭ from theſe 
- provinces. Philip retaliated by like edicts; but Henry knew, that ſo miſtinous'a © 
people as the Flemings would not long bear, in compliance with the huttiours' of 
their prince, to be deprived of we beneficial reno commetce'as'that which 
„“! — Sn 129 1 TI 1077 Basa N £5 lee 
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_ Hz bad it in bis power to inflict 1 puniſhment on bis 
wemies z and when his projets were, ſufficiently matured, he failed not to make 
hem feel che effects of his reſentment, ,, Almoſt in the ſame, inſtant,, he; arreſted 


1 Litzwater, Mountfort, and hwaites, together with William Daubeney, Robert 


Latcliff, Th Creſſenot, and T Aſtwood. arraigned, 
\ onviied, 2 for (fy ere treaſon, in — TIF promiſing aid to. 
: Perkin. 
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, | Chap Il. Perkin, + Mountfort, Ratelif, and Daubeney, were, immediately executed; Firz- 
TON water was ſent over to Calais, and retained in cuſtody ; but having practiſed on 


his keeper for, an eſcape, he ſoon after underwent the ſame fate. The reſt were 
pardoned, together with William Worſcley, dean of St. Paul's, and ſome = 
ho had been accuſed aud examined, but not brought to public trial Po 


\- GararER and more ſolemn preparations were deemed requiſite for che trial 
of Stanley, lord chamberlain, whoſe authority in the nation, whoſe domeſ- 
tie connexions with the King, as well as his former great ſervices, ſeemed to 
ſecure him againſt any accuſation or puniſhment. Clifford was directed to come 
over privately to England, and to throw himſelf at the King's feet, while placed 
at the council table; craving pardon for his paſt offences, and offering to atone 
- for them by any ſervices, which ſhould be required of him. Henry told him, 
that the beſt proof he could give of penitenee, and the only ſervice he could now 
render him, was the full confeſſion of his guik, and the diſcoyety of all his ac- 
complices, however diſtinguiſned by rank or character. Encouraged by this ex- 
hortation, Clifford accuſed, Stanley then preſent, as his chief abettor; and 
offered to lay before the council the whole proof of his guilt. Stanley himſelf 
could not diſcover more ſurprize than was affected by Henry on this orcaſion. He 
received the intelligence as abſolutely falſe and ineredible; that a man, to * 
he was, in a great meaſure, beholden for his crown, and even for his life; 
man, to whom, by every honour and favour, he had endeavgured to expreſs * 
gratitude ; whoſe brother, the earl of Derby, was the King's father · in · lw; to 
vhom he had even committed the truſt of his perſon, by creating him lord cham- 
berlain: That this man, enjoying his full confidence and affection, not actuated 
by any motive of diſcontent or apprehenſion, ſhould engage in à conſpiracy | 
- againſt him. Clifford was therefore exhorted to weigh well the conſequences of 
this accuſation; but as he perſiſted in the ſame poſitive aſſeverations, Stanley was 
committed to cuſtody, and was ſoon after examined before the council 1. He de- 
nied not the guilt imputed to him by Clifford; he did not even endeavour much 
to extenuate it; whether he thought that a frank and open confeſſion would ſerve 
or an atonement or truſted to bis preſent connexions, and his former ſervices, 


| Trial andex- for pardon and ſecurity. But princes are often apt to regard great ſervices as a 


ground of jealouſy, eſpecially if accompanied with a craving and reſtleſs diſ poſition, 
in the perſon Who has performed them. The general diſcontent alſo, and mutinous 
4, LS of the people, ſeemed to require ſome great example of ſeverity.” Ana 


tant was one of ch moſt Veckt hog 
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of above three thouſand pounds a year in land, and forty/thouſand-merks im plate Chapel) _ 


and money, belides other property of great value, the proſpect uf ſo nch a 


forfeiture was deemed no ſmall motive in Henry for proceeding to extremity"; n of Fe- N 
againſt him. After ſix weeks delay, which was interpoſed in order to ſhem that bruary. | 


the King was reſtrained by doubts and ſeruples: he was: brought to his cial; 
condemned, and proſently after beheaded. Hiſtorians are not well agtead! 


with regard to the crime which was proved agwnſt him Theigeneral hrt 


is, that he ſhould have ſaid in confidence to Clifford, chat, if he was fure che 
young man, who appeared in Flandere, was really ſon to King Edward; be, 
never would bear arms agaioſt him. This ſentiment, might. diſguſt Henry as. 
implying a Preference of the houſe. of York-to, that of Lancaſter, bup could 
ſcarcely be che ground, even in thoſe. arbitrary times, of 9% Spee af dh 
treaſon againſt Stanley. It is more probable, therefore, as is aſſertec by, ſors. 
| hiſtorians, that he had 2 age * 33 ke. and; bag nl ſent 
him ſome ſupply of money. ga galgd .. t vt 

Tux fate of Stanley ee on vhs Lee and PR 
all Perkin's retainers with the deepeſt diſmay. From Clifford s Artertiom they 
found that all their ſecrete were diſeovefed; and as it appeared; that Stanley, 


while he ſeemed to live in the greateſt confidence with the King, had been 


continually ſarrounded by ſpies, '-who reported and regiſtered! every action which! 
he committed, nay; every word which fell from him, a. general Idiflruſt rok? = 
place, and afl mutual confidence was deſtroyed, even among the mſt intimate 
friends #ad acquaintance.” The jealous and ſevere demper of che King, together 
with bis great reputation for ſag i kity and penetration, kept men in ae and; 
quelizd not only the movements of ſedition, but the very murmurd off faten = 
Libels, however, crept out againſt Henry's perſon and adminiſtrations and 
being greedily propagated, by every ſeeret᷑ art; ſfiowed that there ſill rentained: = 
among the people a conſiderable root of ieee re ER: * 
, opportunity: to diſcover. iſe}. - i 5%; Amr 21 il 0-3 1 7 
Bor Henry continued een on inceeaing the: terrors of een 7 
than on gaining cher affe&tions! Truſting to the great ſucceſs which attended. 
him in all his enterprizes, he gave every day,” mote. and more, 4 looſe 10 his ra- 


pacious teinper, and employed ehe arts of perverted law'and juſtice, in oder to 


exact fines aad compolitions” from his people. Sit Wikam Cspel, alderman f 
London, was condemned on ſome penal ſtariites to pay the ſum. of 2743 pounds, 
and was obliged to compound for ſixteen hundred and fiſteen. This was the 
firſt noted caſe of that nature dur it betame a W which prepared the 
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Chap. U. way for müny others. The management; indeed, of theſe mk was the) 
"495** great ſecret of the King's adminiſtration, While he depreſſed the nobility, he ex- 

alted, and honoured and careſſed the lawyers; and by that means both beſtowed 

authority on the laws, and was enabled, whenever he pleaſed, to petvert them to 
his own advantage. His government was oppreſſive; but it was ſo much the leſs; | 
burthenſome, as, by extending his own: authority, Wan ene ben the noies}: 0 
became in reality the ſole oppreſſor i in his kingdom. 10195 5h e ee df 


As Perkin found, that the King's authority 15 iid daily among Ihe 
people, and'that his own pretenſions were becoming obſolete, he reſolved to attempt 
ſomething, which might revive the hopes and expectations of his partizans. Hav- 
ing gathered together a band of outlaws, pirates, robbers, and neceſſitous perſons of 
all nations, to the number of 600 men, he put to ſea with a reſolution of making a 
deſcent in England; and of exciting the common people to arms, ſince all his cor · 
reſpondence with the nobility was cut off by Henry's vigilance and ſeverity. In- 
formation being brought him, that the King had made a progreſs to the north, he 
caſt anchor on the coaſt of Kent, and ſent ſome of his retainers aſhore, who in- 
vitecl the country to join him. The gentlemen, of Kent gathered together ſomg- 
troops tõ oppoſe him; but they propoſed to do more eſſential ſervice than by 
pelüng the invaſion: They carried the ſemblance: of friendſhip to Perkin, and 
invited him to come himſelf aſhore, in order to take the command over them. But 
the wary youth, obſerviag that they had more order and regularity in their move- 
ments than could be ſuppoſed in hew levied forces, who had taken arms againſt 
eſtabliſhed authbrity, refuſed to commit himſelf into their hands; and the Ken 
tiſh troops deſpaiting of ſucceſs in their ſtratagm, ſet upon ſuch of his tetainers, 
as were alteady landed: and beſides ſome: who were ſlain and ſome who eſeaped, 

, they took an hundred and fifty priſoners. Theſe were tried and condemned; and 
all of them executed, by order from the King, who e to t no ere 
of lenity towards men of ſuch deſperate fortunes . 8 8 81 


Aparliament. Tris year a parliament was ſummoned in Englant; n en in Fi 0 

| and ſome remarkable laws) were paſſed in both countries. The Engliſh Parlia- 
meũt enacted, that no perſon who ſhould by arms or other wiſe aſſiſt the King for 
the time being; ſhould ever afterwards, either by eourſe of law or act of Parlia - 
ment, be attainted fur ſuch an inſtance of obedience. This ſtatute might be ex- 
poſed to ſome, blame, as favourable to uſurpers ʒ were there any preciſe rules, 

which always, even during the moſt factious times, could determine the true . 
_ ceffor, and render every one inexcuſable, who did not ſubmit to him. But as. 
the titles of princes are then the great ſubjeRt of diſpute, and each party pleads 
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topics in their own favour, it ſeems but equitable to ſecure thoſe who act in ſup- 
port of public tranquillity, an object at all times of undoubted benefit and impor- 


tance. Henry, conſcious of his diſputed title, promoted this law in order to ſe- 
cure his partizans againſt all events; but as he had himſelf obſerved à different 
practice with regard to Richard's adherents, he had reaſon to apprehend, that, 


during the violence which uſually enſues on public convulſions, his example, ra- 
ther than his law, would, in caſe of a new revolution, be followed by his ene- 
mies. And the attempt to blind the legiſlature itſelf, by preſcribing rules to fu- 
ture parliaments, was plainly rr er e to the ne e vi * | 
- litical government. | 
Tauts Parliament alſo paſſed an act, impowering the King to 1 by t of 
law, all the ſums which any perſon had agreed to pay by way of benevolence: 


A ſtatute by which that arbitrary method of terntion was ane gar + 0m | 


and juſtified, 


"Taz King's authority appeared equally prevalent and ended in Ire- 
land. Sir Edward Poynings had been ſent over with ſome troops into that coun- 
try, with an intention of quelling the partizans of the houſe of York, and of te- 


ducing the natives to ſubjection. He was not ſupported with forces ſufficient for 


that important enterprize : The Iriſh, by flying into their woods, and moraſſes, 
and mountains, in ſome meaſure eluded bis efforts: But Poynings ſummoned a 
parliament at Dublin, where he was more ſucceſsful. He paſſed that memorable 


ſtatute which ſtil] bears his name, and which eſtabliſhes the authority of the Eng- 
lich government in Ireland. By this ſtatute, all the former laws of England were 


made to be of force in Ireland and no bill can be introduced into the Iriſh | par- 
liament, unleſs it previouſly receive the ſanction of the council of England. 
This latter law ſcems calculated for enſuring the dominion of the Engliſh over 
Ireland; but was really granted at the deſire of the Iriſh commons, who propo- 
ſed, by that means, to ſecure themſelves from the tyranny of their lords, particu- 
larly of ſuch lieutenants as were of Iriſh birth *, 

WuiLz Henry's authority was thus eſtabliſhed throughout his dominions, and 
general tranquillity prevailed, the whole continent was thrown into combuſtion 
by the French invaſion of Italy, and by the rapid ſucceſs which attended Charles 
in that raſh and ill-concerted enterprize. The Italians, who had entirely loſt the 
uſe of arms; and who, in the midſt of continual wars, had become every day 
more unwarlike, were aſtoniſhed to meet with an enemy, that made the field of 
battle, not a pompous Amen, but a ſcene” of blood, and * at the 


; * Sir Jobn Nate p. 235. : | 
Vol. III. G hazard 
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Chap. IL hazard of their own lives, the death of their enemy. Their effeminate troops 
495. were diſſipated every where on the approach of the French army: Their beſt for- 


tified cities opened their gates: Kingdoms and ſtates were in an inſtant overturn- 


ed: And thro? the whole length of Italy, which the French penetrated without 


reſiſtance, they ſeemed rather to. be taking quarters in their own country, than 
making conqueſts over an enemy. The maxims, which the Italians, during; that 

age; followed in negotiations, were as ill calculated to ſupport their ſtates, as the 
habits to which they were addicted in war. A treacherous, deceitful and incon- 
ſtant ſyſtem of politics prevailed; and even thoſe ſmall remains of fidelity and. 
honour, which were preſerved in the councils of the other European princes, were 
ridicyled in Italy, as proofs of ignorance: and ruſticity. Ludovico, duke of Mi- 
lan, who invited the French to invade Naples, had never deſired nor expected | 


their ſucceſs ; and was the firſt alarmed at the proſperous iſſue of thoſe projects, 


which he himſelf had concerted. By his intrigues a league was formed among 
ſeveral potentates to oppoſe the progreſs of Charles's conqueſts, and ſecure their 
own independency. This league was compoſed of Ludovico himſelf, the pope, 


e King of the Romans, Ferdinand of Spain, and the republic of Ve- 


Henry too, entered into the confederacy; but was not put to any expence 


or 1 in conſequence of his engagements. The King of France, terrified 
by fo powerful a combination, retired from Naples with the greateſt part of his 


army, and returned to France. The forces which he left in his new conqueſts, 


partly by the revolt of the inhabitants, partly by the invaſion of the Spaniards, 
were ſoon after ſubdued ; and the whole kingdom of Naples ſuddenly returned to 


its allegiance under Ferdinand, ſon to Alphonſo, ho had been ſuddenly expelled. 


by the irruption of the 5. Ferdinand died Trop. , and left his ſs. 
e in 9 Fe « the throne, | 


I 2 
1225 5 6 
ire 


© - himſelf ſeem even to have gained him credit and authority. James, 'whom years 
had not yet taught diſtruſt and caution, was ſeduced to believe the ſtory of Per- 
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Perkin returns to Seotland.——Infurreftion i in the We — f Black- 
' beath ——Truce with Scotland. Perkin taken priſoner. Perkin 
executed. The earl of Warwick executed. Marriage of prince Ar- 
tur with Catharine of Arragon——His dearb.— Marriage 'of the 
princeſs Margaret with the King of Scotland. ——Oppreſſions of the 
People. A Parliament.—— Arrival of the King of Caftile——In- 
trigues of the earl of Suffolk. ——Sichneſs £8 the 1 n 
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AFTER Perkin was repulled from the coaſt of Kent, he es into kan Chap. III. 
ders; but as he found it impoſſible to find ſubſiſtence for himſelf” and his 1495: 
followers, while he remained in tranquillity, he ſoon after made an attempt upon 
Ireland, which had always appeared forward to join every invader of Henry's au- 
thority. But Poynings had now put the affairs of that Iſland in ſo good a poſture, 

that Perkin met with little ſucceſs; and being tired of the ſavage life which be 

was obliged to lead, while ſkalking among the wild Iriſh, he bent his courſe to- 

wards Scotland, and preſented himſelf to James the fourth, who then governed 

that kingdom. He had been previouſly recommended to that prince by the King 

of France, who was diſguſted at Henry for entering into the league againſt him; 

and this recommendation was even ſeconded by Maximilian, who, tho* one of the 
confederates, ſtood on ill terms with the King, on account of bis prohibition. of 
commerce with the Low Countries. The countenance given to Perkin by theſe \ - SY 
princes, procured him a favourable reception with the king of Scotland, who aſ-Perkin retires - * 2 
ſured him, that whatever he were, he never ſhould-repent the putting himſelf into do Scotland. © 
his hands ®, The inſinuating addreſs and plauſible. behaviour of che youth | 


* 4 


kin's birth and adventures; and he carred his confidence fo far as to give him 
in marriage the lady Catherine Gordon, daughter of the earl of Huntley, and 
a near kinſwoman of his own; a young lady doo, eminent far viruue as . 
un. 8 | - -- oO 
| : Bacon, p. 615. Pol. Vig p- 856 597. BETS, 3 >: 
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Kg Chap. III. 
1406. 


THERE ſubliſted at that. time a 8 jealouſy between che courts of England 
and Scotland; and James was probably the more forward on that account to 
adopt any fiction, which he thought, might reduce his enemy to diſtreſs or diffi- 


culty. He ſuddenly reſolved to make an inroad into England, attended with 


ſome of the borderers ; and he carried Pcrkin along with him, in hopes, that the 
appearance of the pretended prince might raiſe an inſurrection in the northern 


counties. Perkin himſelf diſperſed a manifeſts, in which he ſet forth his own 
Rory, and craved the affiltance of all his ſubjects in expelling the uſurper, whoſe 
tyranny and mal- adminiſtration, whoſe depreſſion of the nobility by the eleva- 
tion of mean perſons, whoſe oppreſſion of the people by multiplied impoſitions 


and vexations, had juſtly, he ſaid, rendered him odious to all men. Bur Per- 


- Kin's pretenfions, attended by repeated difappointments, were now become Rale 


in the eyes even of the populace; and the hoſtile diſpoſitions, which ſubſiſted 
between the kingdoms, rendered a prince, ſupported by the Scots, but an unwel- 
come preſent to the Engliſh nation, The ravages alſo committed by the borde- 


rers, accuſtomed to licence and diforder, ſtruck a terror into all men; and made 


the people prepare rather for repelling the invaders than for j joining them. Per- 
kin, that he might ſupport his pretenſions to royal birth, feigned great compaſſion 
for the miſery of his plundered ſubjects; and poblickly remonſtrated with his ally 
againſt the depredations exerciſed by the Scots army *. But James told him, chat 
he doubted his concern was employed only in behalf of his enemy, and that he 
was anxious to preſerve hat never ſnould belong to him. That prince now be- 
gan to perceive, that his attempt would be fruitleſs; and hearing of an army, 
that was on =o march to mn him, he thought proper to retreat into his own. 
,, 2; 0 5 


Tux wad diſcovered let nnxiety to procure either puren er vengeance fo | | 
this inſult commirred on fim by the Scots nation: His chief concern was to draw 
advantage from it, by che pretence which it would afford him to levy impoſitions 


on his own ſubjects. He ſummoned a Parliament, to whom he made bitter com- 
2 againſt the irruption of the Scots, the abſurd impoſture which was coun- 
e 
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nanced by that nation, the cruel devaſtation which they had ſpread in the north- 


ern counties, and the multiplied inſults which had thus been offered both to the 


King and kingdom of England. The Parliament made the expected return to this * 
diſoourſe of the King, by granting him a ſubſidy to the amount of 120,000 mou 
together with two fifteenths. After making this grant, they were diſmiſſed. 


as Polydore Virgil, p. 598. . i 5 0 5 
Tat 


Tas vote of parliament for ha the tax was without much difficulty pro- Chap. . 


cured by the authority of Henry; but he found it not ſo eaſy to levy the money upon 


his ſubjects. The people, who were acquainted with the immenſe treaſures amaſ- 


{ed by the King, could ill brook the new impoſitions raiſed on every ſlight occaſion; 
and it is probable that the flaw, which was univerſally known to lie in his title, 


made his reign the more ſubject to inſurrections and rebellions. When the ſub- Inſurre gion 


fidy began to be levied in Cornwal, the inhabitants, numerous and poor, rohuſt in de We. 
and courageous, murmured againſt a tax, occaſioned by a ſudden. inroad of the : 


Scots, from which they ſeemed themſelves” entirely ſecure, and which had 
_ uſually , been repelled by the force of the northern counties: Their ill humour 


was farther incited by one Michael Joſeph, a farrier of Bodmin, a notable, talking 


fellow, who, by thruſting himſelf forward on every occaſion, and being loudeſt 
in every complaint againſt: the goyernment, had acquired an authority among 
theſe rude people. Thomas Flammoc too, a lawyer, who had become the .ora- 


cle of the neighbourhood, encouraged the ſedition, by informing them that the 
tax, tho*. impoſed by Parliament, was entirely illegal; rhat the northern nobility, 
were obliged, by their tenures, to defend the nation againſt the Scots; 5 and that if 


theſe new impoſitions were tamely ſubmitted to, the avarice of Henry and of his 
courtiers would foon render the burthen intolerable to the nation. A petitions 
he ſaid, muſt be delivered to the King, ſeconded by ſuch force as would give it 
authority; and in order to procure the concurrence of the reſt of the kingdom, 
care muſt be taken, by their "orderly deportment, to ſhew that they had nothing 


in view but the public good, and the redreſs of all hoſe l under which” | 


ide people lad o long laboured. 


EncovRAGeD by thefe E the multitude flocked INE ng = 
them ſelves with axes, bills, bows, and ſuch weapons as country people are uſually 
d of. Flammoe and Joſeph were choſen their leaders, They ſoon conducted 
the Corniſh through the county of Devon, and reached that of Somerſet. At Taun- 

ton the rebels killed in their fury/an officious and eager commiſſioner of the ſubſidy, - 
whom they called the Provoſt of Perin. When they reached Wells, they were Jained 
by lord Aud ley, a nobleman of an antient family, popular in his deportment, but vain, 


5 en and reſtleſs in his temper. He had from the beginning entertained a ſectet 
r 


rfeſpondence with the firſt movers of the infurreQion; and was now joyfully re- 
ceivgd by them as their leader. Proud of the countenance given them by ſo con- 


Fs fiderable a nobleman, they puſhed on their march; breathing deſtruction to tbe 


miniſters and favourites, particularly Morton, now a cardinal, and Sir 
Bray, who were deemed his moſt active inſtruments in all his opprefſions. 


Regi 


Amidſt their rage againſt the adminiſtration, they carefully followed the di. 
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Chap. III. 6 Woo given them by their leaders; and as they met with n0 reſiſtance, they ? 


1 * 


committed during their march, no violence or diſorder. 


Taz rebels had been told by Flammoc, that the inhabitants of Kent as 
they had ever, during all ages, remained unſubdued, and had even maintained 
their independency during the Norman conqueſt, would ſurely embrace their 
party, and declare themſelves for a cauſe, which was no other than that of public 
6550 and general liberty. But the Kentiſh people had very lately diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves by repelling Perkin's invaſion ; and having received from the King 
many gracious acknowledgments for this ſervice, their affections were by that 
means, much concitiated to his government. It was eaſy therefore, for the earl 
of Kent, lord Abergavenny, and lord Cobham, vho poſſeſſed great authority in 
thoſe parts, to retain the people in obedience; and the Corniſh. rebels, though 
they pitched their camp near Eltham, at the very ges of London, and invited 
all the people to join them, got reinforcenjeht em no quarter. There wanted 
not diſcontents every where, but no one would take part in ſoraſh and ill-concerted 


an enterprize; and the ſituation in which the King s affairs then ſtood, diſcou- 
raged even the boldeſt and moſt daring. 


 Henxry, in order to oppoſe the Scots, had already levied an army, which” 


| he put under the command of Lord Daubeney, the chamberlain; and ſo ſoon as 


arch ſouthwards, and ſup- 


defenceleſs, he diſpatched | 


he heard of the Corniſh inſurrection, he ordered it- 
preſs the rebels. Not to leave the northern my 


-tbither the earl of Surry, who ſummaned put che forces on the borders, and 


5 . ' made head againſt the enemy. Henry fund here the concurrence of the three 


p<, EF" 
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Battle of 


Blackheath. 


moſt fatal indiderts, which can, befal a monarchy; z a foreign enemy, a domeſtic 
rebellion, and a pretender to his throne ; but he enjoyed great reſources in his 


army and treaſure, and ftill more in the intrepidity and courage of his own 


.. temper. He gave not, however, immediately full ſcope to his military ſpirit. 
On other occaſions, he had always haſtened to a deciſion, and it was an uſual 
 aying with him, that be defired but to ſee. his rebels: But as the Corniſh inſurgents | 
behaved in-an inoffenſive manner, and committed no ſpoll on the country; as | 


2 they received no acceſſion of force on their march or in their incampment ; and as 


- ſuch haſty and popular tumults might be expected to diminiſh every moment b y. 


delay; he took poſt 1 in e and n ebene the means of N the 
Victory. we 


AFTER: all his GR were bee be divided 3 into e bodies, od 


' marched out co aſſail the enemy. The firſt body, commanded by the 2 of 


Oxford, and under him by the earls of Eſſex and Suffolk, were appointed to 
place themſelves behind the hill on which the rebels were encamped: The ſecond _ 


and 


HENRY Yah 2 5% 


and moſt conſiderable Henry put under the command of Lord Daubeney, and e, 


ordered him to attack the enemy in front, and bring on the action. The third, 
he kept as a body of reſerve about. his own perſon, and took poſt in St. George's. 
field; where he ſecured the city, and could eaſily, as ocraſion ſerved, either re- 


lo the fight or finiſh the victory. To put the enemy off their guard, 224 of Jane. 


he had ſpread a report that he was rot to attack them till ſome days after and the 
better to confirm them in this opinion, he began not the action till near the even- 
ing. Daubege) beat a detachment of the rebels from Deptford-bridge ; and be- 
fore the main body could be in order to receive bim, he had gained the aſcent of 
the hilt, and placed | himſelf in array before them. They were very for- 
midable for cheir numbers, being ſixteen thouſand ſtrong, and were not defective 
in valour; but being tumultuary troops, ill armed and unprovided of cavalry 
or artillery, they were but an unequal match for the King's forces. Daubeney be- 
gan the attack with courage, and even with a " contempt of the enemy, which had 
almoſt proved fatal to him. He ruſhed into the midſt of them, and was taken 
priſoner; but ſoon after was relieved by his own troops. After ſome reſiſtance the 
rebels were broke, and put to flight “. Lord "Audley, Flammoc, and Joſeph, 
| their leaders, were taken, and all three executed, The latter ſeemed even to exult 
in his end, and boaſted, with a prepoſterous ambition, that be ſhould make a fi- 
gure in hiſtory, The rebels, being ſurrounded on every ſide by the King's troops, 
were almoſt all made priſoners, and immediately diſmiſſed without farther puniſh- 
ment: Whether, that Henry was ſatisfied with the victims who had fallen in the 
field, and who amounted to near two thouſand, or that he pitied the ignorance. 


and ſimplicity of the multitude, or favolired them on account of their inoffenſive % "ES 


behaviour, or was pleaſed that they had never, during their inſutreQion, diſpu- | 
ted his title, and had ſhewn no attachment to the houſe of York, En n We . 
tal crime of which in his eyes they could have been guilty. - | 


Tur Scottiſh King was not idle during theſe commotions in b ele He . 
viied a conſiderable army, and fat down before the caſtle of 'Norham in North- 

| umberland ; but found that place, by the precaution of Fox, biſh op of Durham,” 
ſo well provided both in men and ammunition, that he made little or no progreſs 
in the ſiege. Hearing that the Eart of Surrey had collected ſome forces, and was 


advancing upon him, he retreated backwards into his own country, and left te 


frontiers expoſed to the inroads of the Engliſh” general, who beſieged and took 
Alton, a ſmall caſtle lying a few miles beyond Berwic. Theſe unſucceſsful or fri- 
volous attempts on both ſides prognoſticated a ſpeedy end to the war; and Henry, 
notwithſtanding his ſuperior force, was no leſs deſirous nn 
e ® Polydore Vil, x p. Gai, 
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- "the differences between the nations. Not to depart, however, from his dignity, 


by making the firſt advatices towards peace, he employed in this friendly office 


Peter Hialas, a man of addreſs and learning, who had come to him as ambaſſador 


from Ferdinand and Ifabella, and who was charged with a commiſſion of nego- 


tiating the marriage of the infanta Catherine, their daughter, with Arthur Prince 


of Wales *. 


Hiaras took a journey northwards, and offered his mediation. between J ames 
and Henry, as miniſter of a prince, who was in alliance with both potentates. 


| Commillioners were ſoon appointed to meet, and confer on the terms of accom- 


modation. The firſt demand of the Engliſh was, that Perkin ſhould be put into 
their hands; but James replied, that he himſelf was no judge of Perkin's pre- 
tenſions, but having received him as a ſupplicant, and promiſed him protection. 


he was determined not to betray a man, whatever he was, who had truſted to his 
good faith and his generoſity. The next demand of the Engliſh met with, no bet - 


ter reception: They required reparation for the ravages committed by the late 
inroads into England: The Scots commiſſioners replied, . that the ſpoils were 
like water ſpilt upon. the ground, which never could be recovered, and that 
Henty- s ſubjects were better able to bear the loſs than their maſter's to repair it. 


HFenry's commiſſioners next propoſed, that the two Kings ſhould have an inter- 
view at Newcaſtle, in order to adjuſt all differences; but James faid, that be 
meant to treat of a peace, not to go a begging for it. Leſt the conferences ſhould 


break off altogether without effect, a truce was concluded for ſome months; and 
James perceiving, that while Perkin remained in Scotland, he never ſhould i enjoy _ 
a ſolid peace with Henry, privately defi red him to depart the kingdom. 


Access _ now barred Perkin-into the Low Countries ; his uſual retreat in all 
his diſappointments. The Flemiſh merchants, who, felt ſeverely the loſs re- 
ſulting from their want of commerce with England, had made ſuch intereſt in the 
arch-duke's council, that commiſſioners were ſent to London, in order to treat of 


1 accommodation. The Flemiſh court agreed that all Engliſh..rebels ſhould be 


excluded the Low. Countries; and in this prohibition the demeſnes of the dutcheſs 
dowager were expreſsly comprehended. When this principal article was agreed to, 

all the other terms were eaſily adjuſted. A treaty of commerce was finiſhed, Which 
was fayourable to the Flemings, and to which they gave long the appellation of 
Intercurſus magnus, the great treaty. And when the Eng ih merchants returned 


to their uſual abode at Antwerp, SY were Sage e as in * 
with great joy and feſtivity. 8 ; 
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Pinto Flemiog by deſcent, iho bend i Baglesd, FRY” might. chgre⸗ erg 
fre be deubted, whether. he was comprehended ia the treaty. between the $wa 
| pations: But as he muſt diſmiſs all bis Engliſh c«rainers if he tool ſhelter in the | 
Low Ceun:ries, and as he was ſure of a-cold reception, if not bad uſage, among - 
⁊ a peaple who. were detetmined to keep on terms of friengſhip wich the court. of © * 
England; he thought fit rather to hide himſelf, during ſome. time, in the wilds 
and faſtnefies. of Ireland. Impatient however of a retreat, which, was. both, dif; 
greeable aad davgeraus, he beld- canſultatigns with his followers, Herne, Skel⸗ | 
ton, and Aſtley, three broken tradeſmen; and by their advice, he reſolved 20 
try the affections df (he Corniſh, whoſe mutioous diſpolition,.. aatwichſkanding  ' ©» 

the King's lenity, ſtill ſublified, after the ſuppreſſioc of their redellion. Neft 0 
did he appear at Bodmin in Cornwal, than the populace, to the number af.chrea 9 
rhouſand men, flocked to his ftanderd and Perkin, claigd wish this appearhnee : 
of ſucceſs, took on him, for the firſt time, the appellation. of Richard che:fourth, 
King of England. Not to ſuffer the expeAations of bs. flowers fn g N '- 
preſented himſelf before Exeter ; and by many fair promiſes, invited. that city ta 
Join his cauſe. Finding that the inhabitants ſhut their gates again hic, head. 
ſiege to the place; but being ynprovided of artillery, ammunition, and of every. _ 
thing requiſite fot that attempt, he made ng progreſs in his undettaking. Meſw 7 
ſengers were ſent to the King, informing him of this inſurrection 3 and the citi- | 3 


ze: S'of Exeter raganwhile were determined. to hold gut to the hf extremity ,, * 2 5 3 

expectation of receiving ſuccoug from the known vigilance of that monarch, 2 
Wren Henry was informed that Perkin was landed in England, he pen ä 

great joy, and prepared himſelf wich alacrity to attack him, in hopes of beingg "+ 

able, at laſt,” to put a period to a pretenſion, which had ſa long given himivexa- 

tion and inquietude. All the courtiers, ſenſible that their aRivity-an-ahis-occaſion/ | 

would be the moſt acceptable ſervice which they could rendet the King, prepared: 

themſelves for the enterprize, and forwarded his preparztions. The n Dr ©" 

beney, and Broke, wich Sir Rice ap Thomas, haſtened ſorwatd with a a - _ 

of troops to the relief of Exeter. The Earl of Devonſhire, andthe moſt gf. —_ 

derable gentlemen in the county of that name, took arms of their on accard, 3 

and marched to join the King's generals. The Duke of Buckingham puthimpelf 

at the head of a troop of young nobility and gentry, who ſerved as volunteers; * * 

and who longed for an opportunity of diſplaying, their courage and their loyalty.; I 

The King himſelf prepared to follow with, a confiderable-army; and thus all Eng- --. 

land ſeemed united againſt a e who had at fir Wu * TY 524 oO 

e Ns | | hehe — 1 
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nin, informed of theſe great preparations, immediately broke up the fiege 
bf Exeter, and retired to Taunton. Tho' his followers now amounted to the 


number of near ſeven thoufand men, and ſeemed ſtill reſolute to defend his cauſe, | 
he himſelf deſpaired of ſucceſs, and ſecretly witddrew to the ſanctuary of Beaulieu 


in the new foreſt; The Corniſh rebels ſubmitted themſelves to the King's mercy, 
and found that it was not yet exhauſted in their behalf. Except a few perſons of 


- deſperate fortunes, who were executed, and ſome others who were ſeverely fined, 
all the reſt were diſmiſſed with impunity. The lady Catherine Gordon, wife to 
Perkin, fell into the conqueror's hands, and was treated with a generoſity, which 


does him honour. He ſoothed her mind with many tokens of regard, placed 
her in a reputable ſtation about the Queen, and e ad a e ns Bs 
yon even under his ſucceſſor. 


"Henzy next deliberated what courſe to 4 with Perkin himſelf. Sinks coun- 


ſelled him to make the privileges of the church yield to reaſons of ſtate, to take 


him by violence from the ſanctuary, to inflict on him the puniſhment due to his 


temerity, and thus at once to put an end to an impoſture which had long diſturbed 


the government, and which the credulity of the people, and the artifices of male- 


Contents were ſtil] capable of x reviving. - But the King deemed not the matter of 
ſuch importance as to merit ſo violent a remedy. He employed ſome perſons to 


deal with Perkin, and perſuade him, under promiſe of pardon, to deliver himſelf 


Pati taken into the King's hands . The King conducted him in a ſpecies of mock triumph 


Priſoner. 


1498. 


to London, As Perkin paſſed along the road, and through the ſtreets of that 


diere men of all ranles flocked about him, and the populace treated with the 
deriſſon dus fallen fortunes. They ſeemed deſirous of revenging tbem- 


| Tool by their inſults for the. ſhame which their former belief of his impoſtures. 
had thrown upon them. Tho' che eyes of the nation were generally opened with 


regard to Perkin's real parentage and ſtation, Henry thought proper to require ꝓf 
him à confeſſion of his life and adventures; andthe ordered the account of the 


whole to be publiſhed ſoon after for the ſatisfaction of the public. But as his re- 
gard to decency made him ſuppreſs entirely the ſhare which the Dutcheſsof Bur- 


geuündy had had in eontriving and conducting the impoſture, the people, who . 


_ knew that ſhe had been the chief inſtrument in the whole affair, were inclined, on 


| RT eff Mines. on ee F the ee 
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Bor Perkin, the his nie was granted, kim, was Wy Py 10- ge ; 720 


| keepers were appointed to guard him. Impatient of confinement, he broke looſe 
+ from bis is keepers, and flying to the ſanctuary of Shyne, Lad himſelf into the hands 


hs ae the tans . 25 Fe 
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R Nr ne 1 * 
of the prior of that monaſtery. The prior had: obtained, * _— by akt . 
_ racer of ſanctity; and he prevailed with the King again to grant a pardon to 
Perkin. But in order to reduce him to ſtill greater contempt, he Was ſet in the © 
ſtocks at Weſtminſter and Cheapſide, and obliged in both places to read aloud 
to the people the confeſſion which had been formerly publiſhed in his name. He 
was then thrown into the Tower, where his habits of reſtleſs intrigue and enter- 
prize ſtill followed him. He infinuated himſelf into the intimacy of four ſervants | 
of Sir John Digby, lieutenant of the Tower; and, by their means, opened a c _ 
| xeſpondence with the earl of Warwic, who was. confined to the fame priſon. © * a: 
That unfortunate: prince, who had from his earlieſt infancy been ſhut up from te 


commerce of men, and who was ignorant even of the moſt common affairs of 8 8 


life, had fallen into a ſimplicity which made him ſuſceptible of any impreſſions. 
The continual dread alſo of the more violent effects of Henry's tyranny, joined 
to the natural love of liberty, engaged him to embrace a project for his 
0 the murder of the lieutenant; and Perkin offered to conduct the whole enter- 

The conſpiracy eſcaped not the King's vigilance: It was even very gene- 
Tally believed, that the: ſcheme was laid by himſelf, in order to draw Perkin and 
War wie into the ſnare: But the ſubſequent execution of two of Digby's ſervants 
for the contrivance, ſeems to clear the King, of that imputation, which was, indeed 
founded more on the e * ee bis n than on any poſitive 


evideoce. 


9, 24472 1:8 edt? 
PzRKIN, by this new attempt, after ſo many e e had rendered himſelf 


totally unworthy of mercy ; and he was accordingly arraigned, condemned, and = 
ſoon after ee at EI, der ſtill in * of his en Parkin ag 


; | Hy 2% l 
e things ee ane Bare. een « 


to doubt whether Perkin was an impoſtor, and even to aſſert him to be the real Richard Plantagenet, 5 
duke of York. But to refuge this fancy, we need but reflect on the few following particulars.! L. Had Ws 


not the queen mother, and the other heads, of the Vork party, been fully aſſured of the death of hg | 8 f 


the young princes, would they have agreed to call over the earl of Richmond, the head of the Lay- 
 "eaftrian party, and marry him to the princeſs Elizabeth ? ' 2; The fiory told conſtantly by Perkin of 
| his eſcape, is atterly incredible, that thoſe who were ſent to murder his brbther wok: "Pity vn. him, : 
and granted him his liberty. 3. What became of him during the courſe of ſeven. years, from his 
ſappoſed death till his appearance in Ireland in 1491 ? Why was not the queen mother, the dutcheſs 
of Burgundy, and the other friends of the family applied to, during that time, for his fapport and 
education ?. 4- Tho' the Dutebeſs of Burgundy at laſt acknowledged him for her nephew; ſhe had loſt 


all pretence to authority by he? former acknowledgment and ſupport of Lambert Simnel, an avowed = * "5 


impoſtor. It is remarkable, that Mr. Carte, in order te preſerve the weight of the dutcheſs's teftime 
in favour'of Perkin, ſuppreſſes entirely this material fact. A remaikable eſſeck of party prejudices, 


- — and the author's deſire of blackening Henry the ſeventh, whoſe hereditary title to the crown was apy I | = 8 : : 
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_ muſt have been regarded as natural and innocent) but of forming deſigns to 
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ch u 1 happened about that very time, that one Wilford, A a fon, ah 


"349% | raged by the ſurprizing credit which had been given to other impolkures, had un · 
deertaken to perſonate the earl of Warwic; and a prieſt had even ventured from 
the pulpit to recommend his cauſe to the people, who ſeemed fill to retain a pro · 


penſity to adopt it. This incident ſerved Henry as an apology for his ſeverity 
| rowards that unfortunate ptinee. Hie was brought to trial, and accuſed, got o 


contriving his eſcape, (for as he was committed for no crime, the deſire of liberty _ 


cnted. © "diſturb the government, und raiſe an infarrection among the people. War wie con 
21fl of No- 


„ felled the indictment, was condemned, and the ſentence was executed upon him. 


Tus violent tyranny, the great ſtain of Henry's reign, by which he deftroy- 

60 the laſt remaining male of the line of Plantagenet, begot great difcontent 

among the people, who ſaw an unhappy prince, that had been long denied all the 

privileges of his high birth, even cut off from the common benefirs of nature, 

now at Jaft deprived of life itſelf, merely for reſiſting that oppreſſion under which | 

he laboured. '* In vain did Henry endeavour to alleviate the odium of this guih, 
by ſharing it with his ally, Ferdinand of Arragon, who, he ſaid, had ſcrupled to 

give his daughter Catherine in marriage to Arthur, while any prince of the houſe 

of York remained alive. Men, on the contrary, felt higher indignation at ſeeing 


a young prince facrificed, rao ae n e r | 
3 and ea aer | | | 


822 


by Wel boi policy bind Dat b rea that they ſeemed not to weaken 
© ; and foreign Princes, deeming his throne now entirely ſecure, 
| Tpayed him rather the greater courtſhip and attention. The arch · duke Philip, in 
particylar, deſired an interview with the 80 and this monarch, who had paſ- 
ſed over to Calais, agreed to meet him at St. Peter s Church near that city. The 


| arch-duke, do bis approaching the King, made baſte ta alight, and offered to 
ha hold Henry's ſtirrup 3 a mirk of condeſcenſion which that prince would not ad- | 
ER ang 1 "He eile the King 7atber, patron, proteftor ; and by his. whole, be. 
EE haviour expreſſed, a Rropg dehre of condliating the friendſhip of England. The - 


1 „7 11 ? g 

3 It is ns that Seeds was 3 h him by torture but nv-amiept b 

5  hiſtoriac gives-any, ground-for-this ſurmiſe. 6; He renewed his confeſſion at the foot of the gibbet an 
which he was execated. 7. After Henry the eighth's acceliion,, the titles of the houſe of Tork and 

; \ Lancaſter | were tally, confounded, and there was no longer any neceſſity for defending Henry che e- 
| Lenk, and his title; yet all the hiſtorians of that time, when the events were recent, ſome of theſe 
* ſtorians too, Jach as Sir NOR ws" Morn _ Nee im- 
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duke of Orleagg had ſucceeded to the kingdom of France under the a 
of Lewis the twelfth ; and having carried his arms into Italy, and ſubdved the 
duchy of Milan, his progreſs begot jealouſy in Maximilian, Philip's father, as - 


well as in Ferdinand, his father-in-law. By the council, therefore, of theſe mo- | 
narchs, the young prince endeavoured by every art to acquire the amity of Henry, 
whom they regarded as the chief counterpoiſe to the greatneſs of France. No 


particular plan however of alliance ſeems to have been concerted between theſe twp 
in their interview: All paſſed in general profeſſions of affection and re- 


princes 
gerd; at leaſt, in remote projects of a. cloſer union, nnen 
of their children, who W . . 


Tun pope too, Alexander the * neglected not the friendfiip of EY 
whoſe reputation was ſpread over all Europe. He ſent a nuntio to England, who 
exhorted the King to take part in the great alliance projected fot the recovery of the 
Holy Land, and to lead in perſon his forces againſt the Turk. The general frenzy © 
for cruſades was now entirely exhauſted in Europe; but it was fill thought a ww. 


ceflary piece of decency to pretend zeal for thoſe pious entetprizes. Henty re- 


gretted the diſtance of his ſituation, which rendered it inconvenient for him to ex 


poſe his perſon in defence of the chriſtian cauſe.” He promiſed, however,” his ud. 


molt aſſiſtance by aids and contributions; and Tarher than the pope thould ge 
alone to the holy wars, unaccompanied by any monarth, he even promiſed to 
_ - overlook all other conſiderations, and to attend him in perſon. 


He only ws. v4 
red as a neceſſary condition, that all differences ſhould be previoully rornpoltd + 
among chriſtian princes, and that ſome ſea-port towns in Italy hould be porn” 
his hands for his retreat and ſecurity. ' It was eaſy to conclude from this anfwen, 


that Henry had determined with himſelf not to intermeddle in any wars — 
Turk: But as a great name, without any real aſfiſtanet, is ſonetites ef ſer vice, 


9 
* 

2 > - - 
* 7 

5 5 : 


the Knights of Rhodes, who were at that time eſteemed the bulwurk of Chriſten ay 


dom, choſe the King protector of their order. 


Bur the prince, whole alliance Henry en the moſt, Was chavef Kercdbeng SS 
of Artagon, whoſe vigorous arid ſteady policy, always attended with faccels, had 


rendered bim, in many reſpects, the moſt | conſiderable 'monarth in Europe. 


There was alſo a remarkable ſimilarity of character between theſe rwo prinees: 
Both were full of craft, intrigue, and delign ; and the“ A reſemblance of this ##- © 
tare be a ſlender foumzation of confidence and Friendhip,” where the: intereſts uf 
the parties in the leaſt ittterfere; yet ſuch was the fruation of Fleury and Ferdl. 
nand, chat no jealouſy ever on any occaſion arofe between them. - The King hall ae 4 
nom the fulisfactiod of complenting a marriage, which had been projected and — 5 
r courſe of een n derween * 
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Trp m. the infanta Catherine, Fourth daughter of betend and Ifabella; he near ſixteen 
1502. . years of age, ſhe eighteen. But this marriage proved in' the iſſue unproſperovs, ; 


ad ol April. The young prince, a few months after, ſickened ard died, very much regretted 


e by the whole nation. Henry, deſirous to continue his alliance with Spain, and al- 
ſo unwilling to reſtore Catherine's dowry, which was two hundred thouſand dueats, 
obliged his fecond ſon Henry, whom he created prince of Wales, to be contract- 
ed io the princeſs. The prince. made all the oppoſition: which a youth of twelve 
years of age was capable of ; bur as the King pe: ſiſted in his reſolution, the 
eſpouſals were at laſt, by means of the pope's diſpenſation, concluded between 
the parties: An event, which was after wards attended with ed important 


contequences. . 


Nan iage of Tux ſame year, another marriage was concluded, which was alſo, in the next 
the princeſs age, productive of great events: The marriage of Margaret, the King's eldeſt 


Margaret 


with the King daughter, with James King of Scotland. This alliance had been negotiated du- 


of I ring three years, tho? interrupted by ſeveral broils; and Henry hoped, from the 
completion of it, to remove all ſource of diſcord with that neighbouring king- 

dom, by whoſe animoſity England had been ſo often infeſted. * When this mar- 

_  riage. was deliberated. on in the Engliſh council, ſome objected, that England 
might, by means of that alliance, fall under the domin'on of Scotland. No; w 

_ replied Henry, « Scotland, in that event, would only become an acceſſion to 

„ England.“ Amidſt theſe proſperous events, the King met with a domeſtic Ca- 

lamity, which made not ſuch impreſſion on him as it merited. His queen died in 


6 RE 14-18 
11th of Fe- child-bed z and the infant lived not long after. This princeſs was deſervedly a 


SW . . 
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5 A people. of ſhame or juſtice, He had found two miniſters, Empſon and Dudley, 


8 bruary. 


favourite of che nation; and the general affection for her increaſed, on ac- 

ant of the harſh treatment, which, it was thought, ſhe met with from her conſort. 
Tx ſituation of the King's affairs, both at home and abroad, was now, in 
evity reſpect, very fortunate. All the efforts of the European princes, both i in 
war and negotiation, were turned to the ſide of Italy ; and the various events, 
which there aroſe, made Henry's alliance be courted by every party, and yet in- 
tteeeſted him ſo little as never to touch him with concern or anxiety. His cloſe 
connexions with Spain and Scotland inſured his tranquillity; and his continued 
ſucceſſes over domeſtic enemies, owing to the prudence and vigour of his con- 
duct, had reduced the people to entire ſubmiſſion and obedience, Henry there- 
fore, uncontrouled by apprehenſion or oppoſition of any.kind, gave full ſcope to 
his natural propenſity; and avarice, which had ever been his predominant paſſion, 
being encreaſed by age, and encouraged by abſolute authority, broke all reſtraints 


Per- 
to prey 


lp qualified to ſecond his EDS and . inclinations, and 
| upon 
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upon his defenceleſs people. WW Chap, Us. | 


the firſt of mean birth, of brutal manners, of an unrelenting temper ; the ſecond 
better born, better educated, and better bred, but equally unjuſt, ſevere, and 


inflexible. © By their knowledge in the law, theſe men were qualified to pervett 
the forms of juſtice io the oppreſſion of the innocent „ and the formidable autho- 


rity of the King ſupported them in all their iniquities. 


Ir was their uſual practice at firſt to obſerve ſo far the appearance of 1 th 
give indictments to thoſe whom they intended to oppreſs : Upon which the per- 
ſons were committed to priſon, but never brought to trial; and were at laſt obli- 


ged to recover their liberty, by paying heavy fines and ranſoms, which were cal- 
led mitigations and compoſitions. By degrees, the very appearance of law was 
neglected: They ſent forth their precepts to attach men, and ſummon them be- 
fore themſelves and ſome others, at their private houſes, in a court of commiſſion; 
where, in a ſummary manner, without trial or jury, arbitrary deerees were iſſued, 
both in pleas of the crown, and,ggtroyerfies between private parties. Juries 
themſelves, when ſummoned, p but ſmall ſecurity to the ſubject ; being 
brow- beat by theſe oppreſſors; nay, fined, impriſoned and puniſhed, if they 
gave ſentence againſt the. inclination of the miniſters. The whole ſyſtem of the 
feudal law, which ſtill prevailed, was turned into a ſcheme of oppreſſion. Even 
the King's wards, after they came to full age, were not ſuffered to enter in poſ- 
ſeſſion of their lands without paying exorbitant fines. Men were alſo harraſſed 


with informations of intruſion upon ſcarce colourable titles. When an outlawry 


in a perſonal action was iſſued againſt any man, he was not allowed to purchaſe 
his charter of pardon, except on the payment of a great ſum ;z and if he refuſed 


the compoſition required of him, the ſtrict law, which, in ſuch caſes, allows for- 


feiture of goods, was rigorouſly inſiſted on. Nay, without any colour of law, the 


half of men's lands and rents were ſeized during two years, as à penalty in caſe 


of outlawry. But the chief inſtruments of oppreſſion employed by theſe: mini- 
ſters, were the penal, ſtatutes, which, without conſideration. of rank, quality, or 


ſervices, were rigidly put in execution againſt all men: Spies, informers, and in- 
| quiſitors were rewarded and encouraged is every corner of the kingdom: And 


no difference was made whether the ſtatute was beneficial or hurtful, recent or 


obſolete, poſſible or impoſſible to be executed. The ſole end of the King and his 
- miniſters, was to e moneys and Nee an nm K. 
thority 6. 

Taxo' the . of ſuch an arbitrary and iniquirous 3 


Engliſh it may ſafely be affirmed, were conſiderable apo ae Ir" 


" C Bacon, 629, 630. Holliogſhed, p. 504. - * Virg p. 613, 515. 
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Mp I, lege, which ſecured them from all-taxations and impoſitions, except ſack as were 


1523, 


| 1504. 


| 25th . 
A porliament. 


1505. 


levied by their o.n conſent. Had the King been empowered to day on general 


taxes at pleaſure, he would naturally have abſtained from theſe oppreſſive expedi- 


ents, which deſtroyed all ſecurity in private property, and begot an univerſal 
diſfidence thro* the nation. lu vain did the people look for protection from 
the Parliament, which was ran frequently ſummoned during this reign. 


Tbat aſſembly was fo. overawed, that, at this very time, during the greateſt 


rage of Henry's oppreſſions, the commons choſe Dudley their ſpeaker, the 
very man who was the chief inſtrument of his oppreſſions. And tho' the 
10 was known to be immenſely opulent, and had no pretence of wars or 
expenſive ęnterprizes of any kind, they granted him the ſubſidy, which he 
demanded. But ſo inſatiable was his avarice, that next year he l:vied a new 


_ . benevolence, and renewed that arbitrary and oppreſſive: method of taxation. By 
- al theſe.arts of accumulation, joined to a rigid frugality in his expence, he ſo fil- 


led his coffers, that he is ſaid to have poſſeſſed in ready money the ſum of 


eee pounds : An igeredible reaſure? if we conſider the n of money 
in thoſe days 5 | 


Bur while Henry was ; endicking himſelf with the ſpoils of his opprefied people, 


den happened an event abroad, which engaged his attention, and was even the 


object of his anxiety and. concern. Iſabella, queen of Caſtile, died about this 


time; and it was foreſeen, that by this incident the fortunes of Ferdinand, her 


buſband, would be much affected. The King was not only attentive. to the 


fate of his ally, and watchful leſt the general ſyſtem of Europe ſhould be affected 


by fo important an event: He alſo eonſidered the ſimilarity of his own ſitua- 


tion with that of Ferdinand, and regarded the iſſue of theſe tranſactions as a 


precedent for himſelf. Joan, the daughter of Ferdinand by Iſabella, was mar- 
ried to the grchduke Phihp, and being, in right of her mother, heireſs of Ca- 


ſtile, ſeemed entitled to diſpute with Ferdinand the preſent adminiſtration of 
that kingdom. Henry knew, that, notwithſtanding his own pretenſions by the 
. houſe of Lancaſter, the greateſt” part of the nation were convinced” of the ſupe- 
riority of his wife's title; and he dreated left the prince, who was daily advan- 
5 cing'towards manhood, might be tempted by ambition to wy immediate claim to | 


Wy Silver was, during this reign, at 37 ſhillio and ſixpence a pound, which makes He hes 
AP above 2,750,000 pounds fterling.. Beſides, 7 commodities have — thrice as — the in · 
creaſe of gold and filver in Europe, And what is a Grcumſtance of ſtill greater weight, all 
other ſtates were then very poor, in compariſon of what they are at preſent : Theſe circumſtances 
4 3 great; n n conceive the e 
ment. : 
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the throne. By his perpetual atten ion to depreſs the partizans of the York fa- chen 2 

mily, he had more cloſely united them into one party, and enereaſed their de- * 

ſire of ſhaking off that yoke, under which they had ſo long laboured, and of = 

taking every advantage, which his oppreſſive government ſhould give his ene- : 

mies againſt him. And as he poſſeſſed no independent force like Ferdinand, and 

governed a kingdom more turbulent and unruly, which he himſdf, by his nar- 

row politics, had confirmed in factious prejudices ; he apprehended that his Tm 

tion would prove in the iſſue ſtil] more precarious. 

NorTrinG could turn out more contrary to the King's jnelifincious thas ce 

tranſactions in Spain. Ferdinand had become very unpopular in Caſtile, chiefly 

by reaſon of his former exactions and impoſitions; and the ſtates of the kingdom 

diſcovered an evident reſolution of preferring the title of Philip and Joan. In or- 506. 

der to take advantage of theſe favourable diſpoſitions, the archduke, now King of 

Caſtile, attended by his conſort, embarked for Spain during the winter ſeaſon; 

and meeting with a violent tempeſt in the channel, was obliged to take ſhelter 

in the harbour of Weymouth. Sir John Trenchard, a gentleman of authority Arrival of . 

in the county of Dorſet, hearing of a fleet upon the coaſt, had aſſembled ſome eG E 

forces and being joined by Sir John Cary, who was alſo at the head of an armed | 

body, he came to that town, Finding, that Philip, in order to relieve his ſick- 1 

neſs and fatigue, was already come aſhore, he invited him to his houſe; and im- — 4 

mediately 'diſpatched an expreſs to inform the court of this important incident. IY 

The King ſent in all haſte the earl of Arindel-to compliment the archduke on 

his arrival in\England, and to inform him, that he intended to pay him à viſic 

in perſon, and to. give him a ſuitable reception in his kingdom. Philip knew, 

that he could not now depart without the King's conſent; and therefore, for the 

fake of diſpgtch, he reſolved to anticipate his viſit, and to have an interview with 

him at Windſor. - Henry received him witfi all the magnificence-poſſible; and 

with ax the ſering cordiality; but he reſolved, notwithſtanding, to extract n. | 

advantage ſrom this iv oluntary viſit, payed him by his royal gueſt. . 5 
Egond de la Pole, earl of Suffolk, nephew to Edward the fourth, and bis! b 

ther to the earl of Lincoln, ſlain at the battle of Stoke, had ſome years before the Earl of 

killed a man in a ſudden fit of paſſion, and had been obliged to apply to the Saffol. 

King for a remiſſion of: his crime. The King had granted his requeſt; but be. 

ing little indulgent te all perſons connected with the houſe of Tork, he obliged 

bim to appear openly in court, and plead his pardon. Suffolk, more reſenting the 

affront, than grateful for the favour, had fled into Flanders, and taker ſhelter wit 

his aunt, the dutcheſs of Burgundy :- But being promiſed forgiveneſs by the King. . 

1 returned into England, c timed a new pardon. Actuated; however, by tie 
Vou. III. 1 5 aatural . 
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natural inquietude of his temper, and uneaſy froffi debts which he « Bad contracted 
by his expences at prince Arthur's marriage, he again made an elopement-into 
© - Flanders. The King, well acquainted with the general diſcontent which pre- 
vailed againſt his adminiſtration, neglected not this incident, which might be- 
come of i importance; and he employed his uſual artifices to elude the efforts of 
his enemies. He directed Sir Robert Curſon, governor of the caſtle of Hammes, 
to fly from his charge, and to inſinuate himſelf into the confidence of Suffolk, 
by making him a tender of his ſervices. Upon information ſecretly convcyed 
by Curſon, the King ſcized William Courtney, earl of Devonſhire,” his brother 
in law, married to the lady Catharine, daughter of Edward the fourth; Wil- 
liam de la Pole, brother to the earl of Suffolk; Sir James Tirrel, and Sir James 
Windham, with ſome perſons of inferior quality; and he committed them all 
to cuſtody. The lord Abergavenny and Sir Thomas Green were alſo appre- 
hended ; but were ſoon after freed from their confinement. - William de la Pole 
was detained i in priſon during a long time : And the earl of Devonſhire recovered 
not his freedom during the King's life. But Henry's chief ſeverity fell upon 
Sir James Windham, and Sir James Tirrel, who were both brought to their 
trial, condemned, and executed: The fate of the latter gave univerſal ſatisfac- 
1 3 tion, on account of his participation in the murder of the young princes, ſons A 
I Ip to Edward the fourth. | Notwithſtanding theſe diſcoveries and executions, Cur- IS. 
ſon. was ſtill able to maintain his credit with the earl of Suffolk; and Henry, 
in order ta remove all ſuſpicions, had ordered him to be excommunicated, to- 
"gether with Suffolk himſelf, for his pretended rebellion. But after that traitor 
had performed all the ſervices expected from him, he ſuddenly deſerted the ear], 
and came over to England, where the King received him with unuſual marks of 
favour and confidence. Suffolk, aſtoniſhed at-this inſtance of perkidy, finding 
that even the dutcheſs of Burgundy, tired wich ſo many fruitleſs attempts, hade 2 
become indifferent to his cauſe, fled ſeeretly into France, chende into Germany, 
and returned at laſt into the Low Countries; where he was protected, tho' not > 
_ countenanced, by the archduke Philip, then in cloſe alliance with the King. Þ gf 
Hua veglected not the preſent opportunity of complaining to Philip bf 1 
x nt the reception, which Suffolk had met with in his dominions. I really thought,” “ 
5 replied the King of Caſtile, that your greatneſs and felicity - had ſet you far 
. above apprehenſions from any perſon of ſo little conſequence: But to give 
F pou ſatisfaction, I ſhall baniſh him my ſtates I expect that you will ear- 
_ ry your complaiſance farther,” ſaid the King: I defire to have Suffolk put 
L into my hands, where alone I can depend upon his ſubmiſſion and obedience.” 
« That meaſure,” ſaid Philip, will reflect diſhonour upon you as well as 
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« myſelf. You” will be thought to 1 uſed me as a priſoner? 
<< matter is at an end, replied the King, for I will take that diſhonour upon 
cc me; 
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would ſpare Sufſolk's life. 


lip; 
and. ally. Upon his appearance, he was committed to the Tower; and the King 


That nobleman was invited over to England by Phi- 


of Caſtile having fully fatisficd Henry, as well by this conceſſion, as by ſigning - 


a treaty of commerce between England and Callile, which was advantageous to 


as if the King would grant him a pardon, by the interceſſion of his friend 


the former kingdom +, was at laſt allowed to deparr, after a ſtay of three months. 


He landed in Spain, was joyfully received by the Caſtilians, and put in poſſeſ- 

ſion-of the throne. He died ſoon after ; and Joan his widow, falling i into deep 

melancholy, Ferdinand was again enabled to reinſtate himſelf in his authority, 
; and to govern, till. the day of his death, the whole Spaniſh monarchy. 


- Taz King ſurvived theſe tranſactions two years; but little memorable” occurs 
in the remaining part of his reign, except his afiancing his ſecond daughter Mary 
with the young archduke Charles, ſon of Philip of Caſtile. He entertained alſo 
ſome intention of marriage for himſelf ; firſt with the queen dowager of Naples, 
relict of Ferdinand; afterwards with the dutcheſs dowager of Savoy, daughter of 


the iniquities and ſeverities of his reign rendered a very diſmal proſpect to him. 

To allay the terrors under which he laboured, he endeavoured, by diſtributing 
alms and founding religious houſes, to make attonement for his crimes,” and 

to purchaſe, by the ſacrifice of part of his ill-gotten treaſures, a reconciliation 
with his offended Maker. 

4 abuſes of his authority by Empſon and Dudley; but not ſufficient to make him 
ſtop the rapacious hands of thoſe oppreſſors. Sir William Capel was again fined” 

two thouſand: pounds under ſome frivolous pretences, and was committed to the 
Tower for daring to murmur againſt that iniquity. Harris, an alderman of 


Lawrence Ailmer, who had been mayor, and his two ſheriffs, were condemned in 
heavy fines, and ſent; to priſon till they made payment. The King gave coun- 


reſtitution ſhould be made to all thoſe whom he had en He „ of a, 


® Bacon, p. 5. 3 Rymier, vol. xl pe 0 
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Remorſe even ſeized him at intervals for the 


„ 


* 
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Eondon, was jndicted, and died of vexation before his trial came to an ĩſſue, Sir i ; 


tenance to all theſe oppreſſions; till death, by its nearer approaches, impreſſed | 
new terrors upon him; and he then ordered, by a general clauſe in his will, that 


« Then the. Chap, By. 
TI 


and ſo your honour is ſaved . The King of Caſtile four d himſelf +. 
under a neceſſity of complying; but he firſt exacted Henry's promiſe that he 


Maximilian, and ſiſter of Philip. But the decline of bis health put an end to all Sick * of It 
ſoch thoughts; and he began to caſt his eye towards that future exiſtence, which the King. © 
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HT III. ennmpeion at his favourite palace of Richmond, after a reign of twenty-three 


Hs nb. Years and eight months, and in the ffty-ſecond year of his age f. 


{hag 5 Tux reign of Henry the ſeventh was, in the main, fortunate for his people 


at home, and honourable abroad. He put an end to the civil wars with which 

. Andubarac- the nation had been long haraſſed, he maintained peace and order in the ſtate, he 

ter. ' depreſſed the former exorbitant power of the nobility, and together with the 

friendſhip of ſome foreign princes, he acquired the conſideration and regard of all. 

He loved peace without fearing war; tho? agitated with continual ſuſpicions of 

his ſervants and miniſters, he diſcovered no tim'dity either in the conduct of 

his affairs, or in the day of battle; and tho' often ſevere in his puniſhments, he 

was commonly leſs actuated by revenge than by the maxims of policy. The 

ſervices, which he rendered the people, were derived from his views of private 

| Intereſt, rather than the motives of public ſpirit ; and where he deviated from 

1 ſelfiſn regards, it was unknown to himſelf, and ever from the malignant pre- 

1 judices of faction or the mean projects of avarice; not from the ſallies of paſ- 
ſion, or allurements of pleaſure; ſtill leſs, from the benign motives of friendſhip 

and generoſity. His capacity was excellent, but ſomewhat contracted, by the 
narrowneſs of his heart; he poſſeſſed inſinu ition and addreſs, but never employed 
theſe talents except where ſome great point of intereſt was to be gained; and while 9 4 

Bs bhe neglected to conciliate the affections of his people, he often felt the danger of Abs” 

__ reſting his authority on their fear and reverence alone. He was always extreme- | 
5 I y attentive to his affairs, but poſſeſſed not the faculty of ſeeing far into futu- 
rity 3 and was more expert at providing a remedy for his miſſes than judicious 

=. in avoiding} them. Avarice was on the whole his ruling paſſion »; and he re- 
5 mains an inſtance, almoſt: ſingular, of a man, placed in a high ſtation, and poſ- 
EY ſeſſed of talents ſor great affairs, in whom that paſſion predominated above am- 

|  bition. Even among private perſons, avarice is commonly nothing but a ſpe- 
cies of ambition, and is chiefly incited by the gealpent of that regard, oo 
and conſideration which attend on riches.  _ 


Tur power of the Kings of England had eee 1 See . Ta 
ee en en eee, kg ey 5 + 4 


* 
+ Dugdale's mn 0 
As a proof of Henry's attention to the 1 1 us, that he MR... 
=—_ of accompts kept by Empfon, and ſubſcribed in almoſt every leaf by the King's own hand, Among 
_ „„ 000 articles was the following. i Tem, Recei ved of ſach a one five marks for a pardon, which, 4 
—_— n do not paſs, the money to be repayed, or the party otherwiſe ſatisfied.” Oppoſite to this me. 
morandum, . W 12 otherwiſe ſatisfied.” Bacan, b. 630. 
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leaſt after the eſtabliſhment of the great charter, as during that of Henry. Be- 


ſides the perſonal character of the man, full of vigour, induſtry, and ſevetity, 
deliberate in all projects, ſteady in every purpoſe, and attended with caution; 46 


well as good foitune, in each enterprize; he came to the throne after long and 


bloody civil wars, which had deſtroyed all the great nobility, who alone could 


reſiſt the encroachments of his authority: The pesple were tired with diſcord and 


inteſtine convulſions, and willing to ſubmit to uſurpations, and even to injuries; 


rather than plunge themſelves anew into like miſeries: The fruitleſs efforts made 
againſt him ſerved always, as is uſual, to confirm his authority: As he ruled by a 
faction, and the leſſer faction, all thoſe on whom he conferred offices, ſenſible that 
they owed every thing to his protection, were content'to ſupport his power, tho? at 


the expence of juſtice and national privileges. Theſe ſeem the chief cauſes which 
at this time beſtowed on the crown ſo conſiderable an addition of Fe and 
rendered the preſent reign a kind of epoch in the Engliſh conſtitutin. 


Tuis pri 


5 tho' he exalted his own' prerogative above law, is celebrated by 


* 


his hiſtorian for many good laws, which he cauſed to be enacted for the govern- His 12 


ment of his ſubjects. Several conſiderable regulations, indeed, are found among 
the ſtatutes of this reign, both with regard to the police of the kingdom, and its 


commerce: But the former are generally contrived with much better judgment 


than the latter. The more fimp'e ideas of order and equity are ſufficient to guide 
a legiſlator in every thing that regards the internal adminiſtration of juſtice: 


But the principles of commerce are much more complicated, and require long 


experience and deep reflection to be well underſtood in any ſtate. The real con- 


ſequence of a law or practice is there often contrary to firſt appearances. No 


wonder, that during the reign of Henry the ſeventh, theſe matters were often 


miſunderſtood: And it may ſafely be affirmed, that even in py of lord Brow | 


very imperfect and erroneous ideas were formed on that ſubject. 

EAR in Henry's reign, the authority of the baer which ws be. 
ſore founded on common law and very ancient practice, was in ſome” caſes con- 
firmed by act of Parliament: Lord Bacon extols the uſe of this court; but 
men began, during the age of that hiſtorian, to ſeel that ſo arbitrary a juriſ 


diction was totally incompatible with liberty 3 and in proportion as the ſpirit of 


independance roſe ſtill higher in the nation, the averſion againſt it increaſed, till 
it was entirely aboliſhed by act of Parliament in the reign of Charles the 4ſt, 
a little before the commencement of the civil wars. 


Las were paſſed in this reign, ordering the King's ſoir for Re be "iS 


ried on within à year and day t. Formerly, ic. did not nn till 
/ nne, 13K. 7. ap. 1. 1 
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\ iip III. * that term; and as the friends of the perſon murdered, in the interval, often 
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compounded matters with the criminal, that crime very frequently paſſed unpu- 
niſhed. „Suits were given to the poor in forma pauperis, as it is called: That is, 
without paying dues for the writs, or any fees to the council“: A good law at'all 
times, eſpecially in that age, when the people laboured under the oppreſſion of the |, 
great; but a law very difficult to be reduced to execution. A law was made 


againſt carrying off any woman by force t. The benefit of clergy was abridged 4, 
and the criminal on the firſt offence, was ordered to be burned in the hand, with 


a letter marking his crime ; after which, he was puniſhed capitally for any new 
offence. This law was much too indulgent, yet was in thoſe days regarded as a 
violation of the rights of the church. Sheriffs were no longer allowed to fine any 


perſon, without previouſly ſummoning him before their court F. It is ſtrange, 


that ſuch a practice ſhould ever have prevailed. Attaint of juries was granted 1 in 


caſes which exceeded forty. pounds value l. A law which has an appearance of 
equity, but which was afterwards found inconvenient. Actions popular were not 
allowed to be cluded by fraud or covin. If any ſervant of the King conſpired 
againſt the life of the ſteward, treaſurer, or comptroller of the King's houſhold, 
this deſign, tho*. not followed by any act, was made liable to the puniſhment. 
of. felony, **. This ſtatute was procured by the jealouſy of archbiſhop Nauen. 


' - who Found. "himſelf expoſed to. the enmity of great numbers. | 


TRERB ſcarce paſſed any ſon. during this reign; without ſome, Gatute * 


| engaging retainers, and giving them badges or liveries ++ ; a practice, by which 


they. were, in a manner, inliſted under ſome great lord, and were kept i in readi- 
neſs to aſſiſt } him! in all wats, inſurrections, riots, violences, and even in bearing 
eyidence for him, i in courts of juſtice t. 


ing turbulent times, when the law could give little. protection to the ſubject. 


was then deeply rooted i in England! z. and it required all the vigilance. and tigour, 
of Hegry 40 extirpate it. There is a ſtory of his ſeverity againſt that abuſe; 


which ſeems to merit praiſe, tho' it is commonly cited as an inſtance of his ava- 
rice, and rapaęity. I. he earl of Oxford, his favourite general, in whom he al- 
* placed great , and deſerved truſt, having, ſplendid]y entertained him at his 


caflle of Heningham, was deſirous of making a how, of his magnißcence at the 


departure of his royal gueſt; and ordered all his retainers, with their liveries and. 


e to be drawn up in two lines, that their appearance might be more * | 


lant and ſplendid. « My lord,” 15 ſaid the King, have heard much of your 


r hoſpitality; ; but the. truth far exceeds the report... Theſe bandfome gentlemen 


A t 7. ap. 12. Au * 3 H. 21 cap. 2. 3 4 H. 7. Cap. 13. 8855 48 11 H. 5. cap. 1721 
J H. 7. cap. 24. 19 H. 2. Cap. 3, H.. cap. 3. 44 3 H. 7. cap. 1. & 12. 
* cap. 3. 19 H. 7- cap. aff M3. * 7 cap. 13, wh, 7. cap. My 3 
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This diſorder, which had ariſen, dus - 


by and 
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& and yeomen, whom I ſee on both Tides of me, are, no doubt, your 'menial ſer- cn. 

«, pants.” The carl ſmiled, and confeſſed that his fortune was too narrow for ſuch 

magnificence. 40 They are moſt of them,“ ſubjoined he, my retainers, who are | 
come to do me ſervice at ſuch a time, when they knew I was honoured with your” 

<« majeſty's preſence.” The King ſtarted a little, and ſaid, By my faith, my 

„ lord, I thank you for my good cheer, but I muſt not allow my laws to be brok- 

« en in my fight. My attorney muſt ſpeak with you.“ Oxford is faid to have 

payed no leſs than fifteen thouſand marks, as a compoſition for his offence. - | 


Tux encreaſe of the arts, more effectually than all the ſeverities of laws, put an 
end to this pernicious practice. The nobility, inſtead of vying with each other, 
in the number and boldneſs of their retainers, acquired by degrees a wore civilized 
ſpecies of emulation, and endeavoured to excel in the fplendor and elegance of their 
equipage, houſes, and tables. The common people, no longer maintained in a 9 
vicious idleneſs by their ſuperiors, were obliged to learn ſome calling or induſtry, 5 6 5 
and became uſeful both to themſelves and others. And it muſt be a knowledge. 
in ſpite of thoſe who declaim fo violently againſt the refinement of the arts, r 
What they are pleaſed to call luxury, that, as much as an induſtrious tradeſman 
is both a better man. and a better citizen than one of thoſe idle retainers, who 
formerly depended on the great families; ſo much is the on of a modern noble- 
man more laudable than that of an antient baron. 


Bur the moſt important law in its conſequences, which was enaQted during the 
_ reign of Henry, was that by which the nobility and gentry acquired a power of 
breaking the antient entails, and of alienating their eſtates ®. By means of this - 
law, joined to the beginning luxury and refinements of the age, the great fortunes : 
of the barons were gradually diſſipated,” and the property of the commons en+ 
creaſed in England. It is probable, that Henry foreſaw and intended this con- 
ſequence; becauſe the conſtant ſcheme of his policy conſiſted in depreſſing the great, 
and exalting n we eee and' men of new 3 rg were more ro 
pendant on him. 1171 5 pay 
Tuis King's love of money a ſed bim to cee ee Which 
enereaſed his cuſtoms ; but, if we may judge by moſt of the laws enacted during 
his reign, trade and induſtry were rather hurt than promoted dy the care and 
attention which were given to them. Severe laws were made againſt taking in- 
tereſt for money, which was then denominated uſury . Even the profits of ex- 
change were prohibited, as ſavouring of uſury , which the ſuperſtition of that | 
1 4H. 75: cap; 24. The practice of breaking enteils, by means of a fine and recovery, was introde- 
1 ced in the reign of Edward V. but it was not properly ſpeak ug law, till the ſtatute of Henry VIE. 
. which, by correcting ſome abuſes that attended the praQice, gave —_— a —_—— to it. 
en EF. $' K 7: eap. & | e | 
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age zealouſly proſcribed. -; All evaſive contrads, by which profits could be made 
"_ the loan of money, were alſo carefully guarded againſt $. It is needleſs to 
obſcrve how unreaſonable and iniquitous thefe laws, how impoſſible to be executed, 
and how hurtful to trade, if they could take place. We may obſerve, however, 
to the praiſe of this King, that ſometimes, in order to promote commerce, he 
lent ro merchants ſums of money, without intereſt ; when he knew, that their 
Rock was not ſufficient for thoſe enterprizes, which they had in view “*. 


Laws were made againſt the exportation of money, plate, or bullion l. A 
precaution, which ſerves to no other purpoſe than to make more be exported. 
But ſo far was the anxiety. on this head carried, that merchant aliens, who im- 
ported commodities into the kingdom, were obliged to inveſt, in Engliſh com- 
modities, all the money acquired by their ! in order to Pg __ * 
ing it away in a clandeſtine manner 4. | 

HonszEs were forbid to be exported; as if that expaitation did not . 
the breed, and render them more plentiful in the kingdom . To promote arche · 
ry, no bows were to be ſold at a higher price than ſix ſhillings and four pence i. 
reducing money to the denomination of our time. The only effect of this regu- 
lation muſt be either that the people would be ſupplied with bad bows or none at 
all. Priees were alſo affixed to woollen cloth *, to caps and hats : And labour- 
ers wages were regulated by law ff. It is evident, that theſe circumſtances 
_ ought always to be left free, and be truſted to the common courſe of buſineſs and 
commerce. To ſome it may appear ſurprizing, that the price of a: yard'of ſcar- 
let cloth ſhould be limited to ſix and twenty ſhillings, that of a yard of coloured 
cloth to cighteen ; higher prices than theſe commodities bear at preſent: And 
that the wages of a tradeſman, ſuch as a maſon, bricklayer, 'Tyler, &c. ſhould be 
regulated at near ten · pence a day; which is not much inferior to the preſent wages 
given in ſome places of England. Labour and commodities have certainly riſen 
very much ſince the diſcovery of the Weſt Indies; but not ſo much in every par- 
ticular as is generally imagined, The greater induſtry of the preſent times has 
encreaſed the number of tradeſmen and labourers, ſo as to keep wages nearer a 
par than could be expected from the great encreaſe of gold and ſilver. And the 
additional art employed in the finer. manufactutes, has even made ſome of theſe 
commodities fall below their former value. Not to mention that merchants. and 
dealers, being contented with leſs profit; than formerly, afford the: goods cheaper 

to their cuſtomers. It appears W ns reign: e bought 
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for deset pence would ſometimes be fold by the merchants for three ſhillings. cee m. * : 4 
509. | . 


The commodities; whoſe price has chiefly riſen, are butcher's meat, fowl, and fiſh, 


(eſpecially the latter) which cannot be much augmented in quantity by the increaſe - 
of art and induſtry. The profeſſion which then abounded moſt, and was em- 


braced by perſons of the loweſt rank, was the church: By a clauſe of a ſtatute, all 
clerks or ſtudents of the univerſity were forbid to beg, without a Fm from 
the vice-chancellor *. . 


Ou great cauſe of the low ſtate of induſtry during this bus was the re- 


ſtraints put upon it; and the parliament, or rather the King (for he was the prime 
mover in every thing) enlarged a little ſome of theſe limitations; but not to the 
degree that was requiſite. A law had been enacted during the reign of Henry 
the fourth +, that no man ſhould bind his ſon or daughter to an apprenticeſhip, 
unleſs he was poſſeſſed of twenty ſhillings a year in land; and Henry the ſeventh, 


becauſe the decay of maaufactures was complained of in Norwich from the want 


of hands, exempted that city from the penalties of this law . Afterwards, the 
whole county of Norfolk obtained a like exemption with regard to ſome branches 
of the woollen manufacture . Theſe abſurd limitations proceeded from a defire of 


N 


ptomoting huſbandry, which however is never more effectually encouraged than 


by the increaſe of manufactures. For a like reaſon, the law enacted againſt in- 
cloſures, and for the keeping up farm houſes f, ſcarce. deſerves the high — 
beſtowed on it by lord Bacon. If huſbandmen underſtand agriculture, and Have 
a ready vent for their commodities, we need never dread a diminution of the 


people, employed in the country. All methods of ſupporting populouſnels, ex- 5 


cept by the intereſt of the proprietors, are violent and ineffectual- During i cen- 
tury and a half after this period, there was à continual renewal of laws and edicts 
againſt depopulation ; whence we may infer, that none of them wereever no wool 
The natural courſe of improvement at laſt provided a remedy. _ 

Ou great check to induſtry in England was the erecting corporations; an abuſe | 
which | is not yet entirely corrected. A law was enacted that corporations ſhould 
not paſs any bye-laws without the conſent of three of the chief officers of ſtate . 


They were prohibited to impoſe tolls at their gates . The cities of Gloceſter. 


: 40 Worceſter had even impoſed tolls on the Severne, which were aboliſhed ff. 


Turar js a law of this reign 95, containing a preamble, from which it ap- 


| pears, that the company of merchant adventurers in London, had, by their own 
authority, debarred all the other merchants of the kingdom, from trading to the 


11 H. 7. cap, 22. + 7 H. 4-cap. 19. f 11 H. 7. cap. 11. 4 12 H. 7, cap. U. 
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i : * Chap. l. m. great marts in the low countries, unl:{ each trader previouſly bes . the 
When, 5 10g ſum ol near ſeventy pounds. It is ſurpriſing that ſuch a by-law (if it deſerves that 


name) could ever be carried into execution, and that the OY of PRO 
- Bw be requiſite to abrogate it. 


Ix was during this reign, on the ſecond of Auguſt 1492, a little before ſun . 


— that Chriſtopher Columbus, a Florentine, ſet out from Cadiz on his memorable 
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do the Eaſt Indies. 


1 


. 


A voyage for the diſcovery of the weſtern world; and a few years after, Vaſquez de 
3 Gama, a Portugueſe, paſſed the Cape of Good Hope, and opened a new paſſage 
Theſe great events were attended with the moſt important 
=: conſequences to all the nations of Europe, even to ſuch as were not immediately 
| concerned in thoſe naval enterprizes. The inlargement of commerce and naviga- 
tion encreaſed induſtry and the arts every where: The nobles. diſſipated their 
fortunes in expenſive pleaſures; Men of an inferior rank both acquired a ſhare 
in the landed property, and created to themſelves a conſiderable property of a new 
© kind; in ſtack, commodities, art, credit, and correſpondence. In ſome nations the 
privileges. of the commons increaſed, by this increaſe of property: In moſt nations, 
the, Kings, finding arms to be dropped by the barons, who could no longer endure 
their former rude manner of life, eſtabliſhed ſtanding armies, and maſtered the 
liberties of the kingdom: but in all places the condition of the people, from 
the depreſſion of the petty... tyrants, by whom they had formerly been oppreſſed, 
rather than governed, received great improvement, and they acquired, if not 
entire liberty, at leaſt the moſt conſiderable advantages of it. And as the gene- 
iIal courſe of events thus tended to depreſs the nobles and exalt the people, Henry 
IP the ſeventh, who alſo embraced that ſyſtem of policy, has acquired more praiſe» 
than his inſtitutions, ſtrictly ſpeaking, ſeem of ee to e on account 2H 
8 profound wiſdom attending them. FR 
Ir was by accident only, that the King had not a confiderable OA in choſk |; 
great naval. diſcoveries, by which the preſent age was ſo much diſtinguiſhed. 
Columbus, after. meeting many. repulſes from the coutts of Portugal and Spain 
ſent his brother Bartholomew into England, is order to explain his projects. to 
HHeney, and crave his protection for the execution of them. Henry invited him 
to England; but bis brother, in returning to Spain, being taken by pyrates, was 
detained. in his voyage 5. and Columbus, meanwhile, having obtained the copn- 
- tenance of Iſabella, was ſupplied with a ſmall fleet, and happily executed his 
ire. Hepry was not diſcouraged by this diſappointment: He fitted out 


oh Seba ian Cabot, a Venetian, dwelling in Briſtol; and ſent him weſtwards in 1498. 
in fearch of new countries. Cabot diſcovered the main land of America towards 
19 lrtieth * of northern ud : He failed ſouthwards along the coaſt, © 


and 


and diſcovered Newfoundland, and other countries: But returned to England Chap, I 
without making any conqueſt or ſettlement. Elliott and other merchants in Brifſ® #599: © © 


gion, ſuch as not only affected thoſe ſtates that embraced them, but exen thoſe 
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tol made a like attempt in 1502*. The King expended fourteen thouſand 


pounds in building one ſhip called the Great Harry +. This was properly ſpeak-' - 5 LARS 


ing the firſt ſhip in the Engliſh navy. Before this period, when: the prince 

wanted a fleet, he had no other expedient but hiring ſhips from the merchants. - 
Bur tho' this improvement of navigation, and the diſcovery of both the Indies, 

was the moſt memorable incident that happened during this or any other period, 


— 


it was not the only great event by which the age was diſtinguiſhed: In 1453 — - 1 Ws 
Conſtantinople was taken by the Turks; and the Greeks, among whom fome- © = Ns 


remains of learning were ſtill preſerved, being ſcattered: by theſe barbarians, took © 


ſhelter in Italy, and imported, together with their admirable language, a tinAuire 25 Fe. 


of their ſcience and their refined taſte in poetry and eloquence. About the fame © 
time the purity of the Latin tongue was revivedj/the ſtudy of antiquity became fa- _ 


| ſhionable, and the eſteem for literature gradually propagated itſelf throvghout every — "Inte 
nation of Europe. The art of printing, | invented about that time, faellt! 
extremely the progreſs of all theſe improvements: The invention of gunpowder = © 


changed the whole art of war: Migbty innovations were ſoon after. made in rel £1 


that adhered to the antient faith and worſhip : And thus a general revolution was. 


made in human affairs throughout this part of the world; and men gradually at- : . = 3 


tained that ſituation with regard to commerce, arts, ſciences, - government, po- 


| lice, and cultivation, in which they have ever fince perſevered. Here therefore 1 7 2 


* 


commences the uſeful, as well as the moſt agreeable part of modern annals g cer. 


tainty has place in all the conſiderable, and even moſt of the minute parts of hit 9} | 15 1% ; 


* * 


torical narration; a great variety of events, . preſerved. by printing, give the u. 
thor the power of ſelecting, as well as adorning, the facts, which be relates z and © © 
as each incident has a reference to our preſent manners and ſituation, inſtruftive e 
leſſons occur every moment during the courſe of the narration. Whoever carries n: 
his anxious reſearches into preceding periods is moved by a curioſity, liberal indeed 1 
and commendable; not by any neceſſity for acqu —_ 
fairs, or the arts of civil government. . — 


ing a knowledge of public af- 
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HE, death of Henry tbe vench had been attended with as open and vi OY 


* . Gible- a joy among the people as decency would permit; wh} thee oa =, 1h. 


and cobonstion of his Henry the eighth, ſpread vaiverſally a d 2 155 bs 
clared and uofeigned fatiafaRtion. Inftead of a:monarch, jealous, ſevere, * : | 
# ritious, W | -advanced in years,” was Ginking ftill'Geeper in © 
7 who, even in the eyes of men of fen, 
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conduct, much more in tho'e of the People al w ys cheated? with novelty, 
youth, and royal dignity. The beauty and vigour of his perſon, accompanied 
with dexterity 1 in every manly exerciſe, was farther adothed with a blooming and 
ruddy countenance, with a lively air, with the appearance of ſpirit and activity in 
all his demeanour . His father, in order to remove him from the knowledge of 
public buſineſs, had hitherto occupied him entirely in the: ſtudy of literature; and 
the proficiency, which he made, gave no bad prognoſtic of his paris and capa- 
city t. Even the vices of vehemence, ardour and impatience, to which he was. 
ſubje&, and which afterwards degenerated into tyranny, were conſidered only as 
faults, incident to unguarded youth, which would be corrected, when time had 
brought him to greater moderation and maturity. And as the contending titles 
of York and Lancaſter were now at laſt fully united in his perſon, men juſtly ex- 


pected from a prince, obnoxious to no party; that impartiality of adminiſtration, 
which had ſo long been unknown in England. 


Tux favourable prepoſſeſſions of the public were encouraged by the meaſures, 
which Henry: embraced in the commencement of his reign. His grandmother, 
55 | the counteſs of Richmond and Derby was ſtill alive; and as ſhe was a woman much 
5 celebrated for prudence and virtue, he very; wiſely ſhewed great deference to her 
| His miniſters opinion in the eſtabliſhment of his new council. The members were, Warham, 

archbiſhop of Canterbury, and Chancellor; the earl of Shrewſbury, ſteward ; 
lord Herbert, chamberlain; Sir Thomas Lovel maſter of the wards and conſta- 
ble of the Tower; Sir Edward Poynings knight of the garter, comptroller ; Sir 
Henry Marney, afterwards lord Marney; Sir Thomas Darcy, afterwards lord 
_ Ma Rey Thomas" Ruthal, doctor of laws; and Sir ir Henry Wyat . Theſe men 
ma long been accuſtomed to bupneſs under the r N were the traſt. un- 

1 popular of all che miniſters employed by that monarch. os 3 | 

Bur the chief competitors for favour” and authority under the new King were 

the earl of Surrey, treaſurer, and Fox, bifnop of Wincheſter, ſeeretary and 

privy. ſeal. This prelate, who enjoyed great credit during all the former reign, 

. bad acquired ſuch habits of caution and frugality, as he could nat eaſily lay aſide; 

5 and he till oppoſed, by his remonſtrances, thoſe ſchemes of diſſipation and ex- 
pence; which the youth and paſſions of Henry rendered agreeable to him. But 

= __. _ :-- - Surrey was a more dextrous courtier: and tho? few had borne a greater- ſhare in 

_ 25 the frugal politics of the laſt King, lie knew how to conform himſelf to the Fu. 

mamours of his new. maſter; and no one was fo forward in promoting that beru- 


E- 8 | - ity; pleaſure, and magnifieence, which: began to prevail under the young . mo- | 
—_— | narch 5. By this policy he legntiagd himſelf. with Tony x ee wa 
4 NY 2 T. Mori, Lucubr. p. ugs F Father Paul, ib. 30 920 ae Be 


Reber, _ P» 486, rolighet, : 799. $ Lord Herbert. 
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vell as the other courtiers, of the laviſh diſpoſicion of his maſter; and he en- 
gaged him in ſuch a courſe of play and idleneſs as rendered him negligent of af. 


fairs, and willing to entruſt the government of the ſtate entirely. into the hands 
of his miniſters. The immenſe treaſures amaſſed by the late King, were gra- 
dually diſſipated in the giddy expences of Henry. One party of pleaſure! ſuc- 


. ceeded to another: Tilts, tournaments and carauſels were exhibited with all the 
magnificence of that age: And as the preſent tranquillity of the public permitted 


the court to indulge itſelf in every amuſement, ſerious buſineſs: was but little 
attended to. Or if the king intermitted the courſe of his feſtivixy, he employed 
himſelf chiefly in ah application to muſic and literature, which were his favourite 
purſuits, and which were well adapted to his genius. He had made ſuch pro- 


| ficiency in the former art, as even to compoſe. ſome pieces of church muſic 


which were ſung in his chapel *. He was initiated in the elegant learning of the 
antients. And tho” he was ſo unfortunate as to be ſeduced into a Gags of the 


barren controverſies of the ſchools, which were then faſhionable, and h choſen 


Thomas «rt for his favourite author, he ſtil diſcovered | a * fied for 27 


Tux f K and ct | King, eh led bim 00 Apes 


e amaſſed by his father, rendered him negligent in protecting the inſtru- 


ments, whom that prince had employed in his extortions. A preclamation be- 
ing iſſued to encourage complaints, the rage of the people was let looſe on all - 


the informers, who had ſo long exerciſed an unbounded tyranny over the 
nation +: They were thrown into priſon, condemned to the pillory, and moſt 


of them loſt their lives by the violence of the populace. Empſon and = ah EE - 


who. were moſt 5 to public hatred, , were immediately eited before. dene Bade, N 


council 
© NOX10U8S, 


r their conduct, which had rendered them ſo ob⸗ 
end apology for himſelf, as well as for his 
aſſociate. He told the council, that ſo far from bis being juſtly obnoxious. to 


Þeenſure for his paſt conduct, his enemies themſelves grounded their ws he 


actions, which ſeemed rather to merit reward and approbation: That a fhic. - 


execution of law was the crime, of which he and Dudley were accuſed z tho”. 


that law had been eſtabliſhed by the voluntary conſent of the people, and tho” 
they, had acted in obedience to the King, to whom the adminiſtration of juſtice: 
was entruſted by the conſtitution: That it belonged not to them, who were in- 


WY 


ſeruments in the hands of the ſupreme power, to determine what laws were re. 


Sent or obſolæte, expedient, or hurtful; fince they were all alike valid, 0 
teen Suse, p-.468, Hollingibed, 2. 799. Pal. V Ih 2 
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* Lord Herbert. 
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as they remained unrepealed by the legiſlature: That it was natural for a 

150g. licencious populace to murmur againſt the reſtraints of authority; but all wiſe 

ſtates had ever made their glory to conſiſt in the juſt diſtribution of reward and 

1 puniſhment, and had annexed the former to the obſervance and enforcement of 

f chte laws, the latter to their violation and infraction: And that a ſudden over- 

| | throw of all government might be expected; where the judges were committed 
: to the mercy of the criminals, the rulers to that of the ſubjects +. | 


NoTwiTHsTANDING this defence, Empſon and Dudley were ſent to the 

Tower; and ſoon after brought to their trial. The ſtrict execution of laws, how- 

ever obſolete, could never be imputed to them as a crime in a court of judicature ; 

and it is likely, that even where they had exerciſed arbitrary power, the King, as 

| they had acted by the ſecret commands of his father, was not willing that their 

conduct ſhould undergo too ſevere a ſcrutiny, In order, therefore, to gratify 

the people with the puniſhment of theſe obnoxious miniſters, crimes very impro- 

bable, or indeed abſolutely impoſſible, were charged upon them; that they had 
entered into a conſpiracy againſt 'the King, and had intended, on the death of 

” the late King, to have ſeized by force the adminiſtration of the government. 
The jury were ſo far moved by popular prejudices, joined to court influence, as 
to give a verdict againſt them; which was afterwards confirmed by a bill of at- 
tainder in Parliament *, and, at the earneſt deſire of the people, was executed 
by a warrant from the King. Thus, in thoſe arbitrary times, juſtice was equally 
_— _ violated, whether the King ſought power and riches, or courted popularity. 


Taz King, while he puniſhed the inſtruments of paſt tyranny, had yet ſuch 
| deference ro former engagements as to deliberate, immediately after his acceſſion, 
concerning the conſammation of his marriage with the infanta Catharine, to wham « &@ 
he was affianced during his father's lifetime. Her former marie with f 
King's mar- his brother, and the inequality of their years, were the chief obje&ions, which © 
rage. were urged againſt the eſpouſing her: But on the other hand, the advantages of v 
her known virtue, modefty, and ſweetneſs of diſpoſition were inſiſted on; the 
affection which ſhe bore the King; the large dowry to which ſhe was intitled : 
as N of Wales; the intereſt of cementing a cloſe alliance with Spain's the 


+ \Hedbar, Hollinſhed, p. Wm „ | 
This parliamept met on the 24ſt 83 15 10, 8 hob ve enaQed, in order to pre- 
vent ſome abuſes which had prevailed during the late reign, The forfeiture upon the penal ſtatute; 
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- was ; reduced to the term of three years, Coſts and . were given 1 E upon : 
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| An the ſame ſentiments, <6) ſoon after the marriage of ber grandſon. | 


either diſcontented with his government, or i 
unable to reſiſt ſo powerful a confederacy, 


* * N. R EF. 556 VU Fit: 1 | 265 h £71 | 
neceſſity of finding ſome conf-derate to. as the power of France ; 


the expediency of fulfilling the engagements of the late king. When theſe con- 


 filerations were. weighed, they determined the council, tho“ contrary to the opi- 


nion of the primate, to give Henry their advice for compleating the marriage ; 
which was done accordingly. The counteſs of Richmond, who had concurred 


3 


Tas popularity of Henry? s government, his indiſputed title to the hrs, | 


4 extenſiye authority, his large ircaſures, the tranquillity of his ſubjects, we 


5 circumſtances which rendered. his domeſtic adminiſtration eaſy and e 
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The ſituation of foreign affairs was no leſs happy and defitable. Italy continued Pore'gn af. 


ſtill, as during the late reign, to be the center cf all the wars and negotiations ©" 
of the European princes; and. Henry s alliance was courted by both ſides; at the 


ſame, time, that he was not engaged by any immediate intereſt or "neceſſity to 
take part with either. Lewis the twelfth of France, af er the conqueſt of Milan, 


was the only great prince who poſſeſſed any territory in Italy; and could he have 


remained in tranquillity, he was enabled by his ſituation to preſcribe laws to all 
the Italian princes and republics, and to hold the balance among them. But e 
deſite of making a conqueſt of Naples, to which he had the fame title or pre- 


tenſion with his predeceſſor, till engaged him in new enterprizes z and as he 


foreſaw oppoſition from Ferdinand, who was connected both by treaties and 


affinity with Frederic of Naples, he endeavoured, by the offers of intereſty/to 


which the ears of that monarch were ever open, to engage him in an oppolite 


- is He ſettled with him a plan for the partition of the kingdom of 


Naples and the expulſion of Frederic: A plan, which the politicians of gs 
regarded as the moſt egregious imprudence in the French monarch,” and the 
baſeſt treachery in the Spaniſh. Frederic, . only by ſubjects, who were 


was deprived of his dominions : 
But he had the ſatisfaction to ſee Naples immediately prove the ſource of con- 
tention among his enemies. Ferdinand gave ſecret orders to his general, Gonfalvo, 


_ whom the Spaniards honour with the appellation of the great captain, to attack. 


the armies of France, and make himſelf maſter of all the dominions of Naples. 
_ Gonſalvo prevailed in every. entefprize, defeated the French in two pitched 
battles, and Jenfured io his prince the entire poſſeſſion, of, that kingdom.” 
Lewis, unable to re redreſs. by force of arms, was obliged to entet en 
fruitleſs negotiation with Ferdinand, r the yy of his ſhare of the — ; 
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1 a Italy, during be time, waseld in fuſpence between theſe'twwy ee 
monarchs. | 


TrerE ſcarce has been any period, when the balance of power was W 


| ſecured in Eyrope, and ſeemed more able to maintain itſelf, without any anxious 
concern or attention of the princes. Several great monarchies were eſtablifhed ; 
and no one fo far ſurpaſſed the Teſt as to give any, foundation, or even. ꝓretence, 
for jealouſyj. England was united in domeſtic peace, and by its ſituation happily 
ſecured from the invaſion of fortigners. The coalition of the ſeveral kingdoms 
of Spain, had formed one powerful monarchy, which Ferdinand adminfſtered 
with arts, fraudulent indeed and deceitful, but full of vigour and ability. Lewis 
the twelfth of France, a gallant and generous prince, by eſpouſing Anne of 
Britapny, widow to his predeceſſor, had preſerved the union with that princi- 
pality, on which the ſafety. of his kingdom fo much depended: Maximilian, 
the emperor, beſides the hereditary dominions of the Avftrian family, main- 
rained authority in the empire, and notwithſtanding his levity of  drfpoſition, was 

able to unite the German 8. in any great plan of intereſt, at leaſt, of de- 
fence. Charles, prince of Caſtile, grandſon to Maximilian and Ferdinand, had 
already PRs to the rich dominions of the houſe of Burgundy ; and being 
as yet in early youth, the government was entruſted to Margaret of Savoy, his 
aunt, a pripeels endowed with ſignal prudence and virtue. The internal force 


of theſe ſeveral powerful ſtates, which balanced each other, might long have 


maintained geberal tranqu illity, had not the active and enterprizing genits of” an 
ambitious pont iff rſt. excited the flames of war and diſcord among them. 


ing his ſoo Ceſar Borgia, almoſt the only man we read of in hiſtory who has ; join. 


ed great capacity with the blackeſt vices and the molt abandoned profligacy of man- 
ners. After a ſhort interval, Julius the ſecond had ſucceeded to the papal throne, . 


who, tho“ endowed with man virtues, gave almoſt as much ſcandal to the world 
as his deteſted predeceſſor. Hi 

ſovereign pontiff, the ſpiriual judge and common father of all chriſtians. "Ani- 
mated with an unextinguiſhable thirſt of glory, inflexible in his ſchemes, undaunt- 
ed in his enterprizes, indefatigable in his purſuits; magnanimous, imperious, 
domin ering; his vaſt foul broke thro? all the fetters, which old age and a prieſtly 


. character impaſed upon it, and, during his tificate, kept the world in perpe- 
8 of Wal agitation. By his intrigues, a jeague had been formed at Cambray e, b 5 
tueen himſelf „ Maxiwilian the emperor, Lewis the weit of France and Fer. . 
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| the. ſcheme af this confederacy, the cardinal d Amboiſe, prime, miner pf Brance 
had met at. Cambray with Margaret of Savay,; under colodr of accommodating | 


other objects of ambition. They ſent into the field an; ar 
NN leaders, the count. of Pitigliane and 


ho had led an arwy into Italy, and Felt bock he field.agajalt 
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en f Arragon; and the olyect- of this rann evermheim, 
by heir united arms, the commonwealth of Venice. | 

Tais Muftrious commonwealdh,- the great bulwark of Bae the Bac 
barians, and the admired model of civil polity, had riſen tu a conſiderable power, 


ud began to make a figure, which during that age hore ſome proportion to that 


of the great monarchics. Her riches: ſurpaſſed thoſe of any European city, her 
finances were great, her commerce exten ſive, her naval. power fur midable, her 
armies numerous and well. ſupplied. Truſtiag only to her own power, ſhe h 
neglected to maintain a cordial friendſhip with aoy other ſtate; and by the en 
political ſuſpicions, which ſhe entertaned even of her belt. allies, ſue had 2 
them to regard her-ptogreſs with like jealouſy. No ſtate cquld.reafonably com 


of any injuſtice and uſorpations in her meaſures: Bat as great monarchs never ſee 


without dilpleaſare a republic nearly on a level with themſelves, it was ealy for Ju- 
lius, by bis negotiations among the European princes, 50 compleat his ſcheme of 


a confederacy- agaioſt her. Ferdinand deſired to vreſt ech, Venetiaas ſome 


towns on the coaſt of Naples, which bis predeceſſor, had vg api for money 
conſigned into theit hand: Lewis propoſed to tecover a part of the. territory © 
Milan, which he himſelf had dejivered, to chem by treaty? Maximilian hai 
claim to great part of their domigions, which they had agquifed; 

pr iaces Or. tyrants, that had formerly, as he pretended, 1 m. i 
uſurped them. from the empire: The pope, from like pr 
other part of their dominions, as the patrimony of the churc 


a difference between her and the duke of Guelders ;. and it was theres chat the 


4 alliance againſt Venice was ſecretly ny ar the e n nd abe 
meaſures of operation concerted *. - | 1 ERS: - 


Tux Venerians were Apps of cer 
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reſiſtance. They provided every means of , except the moſt efſeatih, 


| brave and warkike forces, which- it io impoſſible — where rhe. idgay of 


military glory are extinguiſhed; and - men have, from Pag havin,” acquired 
f 40, dog men, 
Alxiano; 
and hoped, that ſo great 4: foree would ſecure them from the i * ty * 


martial nobility of France, headed by their gallant} fov UR ny 
fited theſe enervated forces; and in ay et of Ghierra TIN 42 
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abandoning all their dominions on the continent of Italy; and they accordingly 


- withdrew their garriſons from every place, and freed their ſubjects from their 
' oaths of allegiance. | Lewis immediately put himſelf in poſſeſſion of Cremona, 


Bergamo, Breſcia, Creme; and all che places which had been. diſmembered from 


the Milaneſe. Even Verona, Padua, Vicenza, and other towns, which, by the 


treaty of Cambray, fell under the partition of Maximilian, offered to open their 
gates to the French monarch. | Had Maximilian, inſtead of waſting his time at 
Trent, led his forces early into Italy, an end had been put for ever to the power 
and dominion of Venice. But Lewis, well acquainted with the fickleneſs and 


 inconſtancy of that prince, was determined to give him no pretext for deſerting 


his alliance; and therefore ordered the magiſtrates of thaſe-towns to make their 
ſubmiſſions to the emperor, whom, he told them, they were now to regard as 


their lawful ſovefeign +. © The Venetian ſenate, obſerving thoſe delays, and re- 
. marking the extreme regret, which their fubjects diſcovered 'on -lofing the mild 


and equitable governinent of the republic , began again to aſſume courage, and 
reinſtated. wiemſetves in the dominion of thoſe cities, which they had abandoned. 
10 , their prudence and found policy gave a check to the malignity 
of their fork and the ſuperiority of their enemies. They voluntarily made a 
facrifice to F& inand. of thofe towns, which he laid elaim to, and thereby de- 
a im fi m the alliance f. They gratified the ambition of the Pope by a 


uke facrifite; and farther flattered his vanſby by the loweſt obeifance and the moſt 
| durifil fabmitiions 1. After trying like arts with Maximilian; and finding his 
 preteniſions to be utterly exorbitant, they rouged their patriot ſpirit, and prepared 
themſelves for reſiſtance, with a courage, which, tho? ill ſeconded by the unwar- 
like genius of their people, might have done honour to the We, men | 


the moſt flouriſhing period of the republic. 


Tun great force and ſecure ſituation'of the coufiderabte aivonithive, proves 
any one of them from aſpiring 1 to any conqueſt of moment; and tho! this con- 
fideration could not maintain general peace, or remedy the natural inquietude 
of ten, it tendeted the princes of this age more eaſy in deſerting engagements 
and changing their alliancęs, in which they were retained more by humour and 
caprice than by any natwfa} or durable intereſt. Julius had no fooner humbled. 


the Venetiati republic, than he was inſpired with a nobler ambition, that of 
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| pry of Venice, he reſult of conſummate wiſdom, and the avid een 
ed in one day a check, which it has never yet been able thoroughly to 
tecover “. Diſmayed with this loſs, the Venetians took a haſty reſolution of 
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lians of that age, the freeing that country entirely-from.. the domigion of the 
Barbarians . He was: determined to make the tempeſt fall firſt upon Lewis; 
and in order to. pave. the way for this great enterprize, he at once ſought. for a 
ground of quarrel with-that monarch, and courted the alliance of other princes. 
He declared war againſt the Duke of Ferrara, the confederate of Lewis, He 
| ſolicited. the favour of England, by ſending Henry a ſacred roſe, . 

with muſk and anointed with chriſm f. He engaged in his intereſt Bambridge, . 
_ archbiſhop of Tork, and Henry's ambaſſador at Rome, whom. he ſoon after 
created cardinal. © He drew over Ferdinand to his fide, tho* that monarch, at 

firſt, made no declaration of his intentions. And what he chiefly yalued, he 

framed a treaty with the Swiſs cantons, who, enraged by ſome negles put 
upon them by. Lewis, accompanied with contumelious expreſſions, had deſerted 
the alliance of France, and wei an opportunity of W themſelves on. 
that nation. 

Lzwis was ES not. to ee the — of 3 who ſuffered 
merely for his attachment to the crown of France. Chaumont, his lieutenant in 
the Milaneſe, received orders to defend him againſt Julius, Who, ſupported 
by his own dauntleſs ſpirit, and confiding in the ſacredneſs of his. character, had 
ſet his enemy at defiance.- By a happy and unexpected movement, Chaumont 
ſurrounded the pope and all his court at Bologna; and had he not alli wed himſelf 
to he amuſed by a treaty, which his profound reſpect for the holy father made him 
the more willing to hearken to, he had been able, without any bloodſhed, to. 
have reduced him to captivity. Finding himſelf expoſed to ſevere cenſure for 
not puſhing his advantages, he was agitated with ſuch violent regret. that he fell 
into a languiſnhing illneſs, of which be ſoon after died; tho oppoſite remotſes 


took place on his death- bed, and he very humbly craved of his holineſs a an, 


of his grie vous fros in having avall homng armne apeet him 4. 


__ the French monarch repelled the attacks of W be thought i 
alſo requiſite to make an attack on the pope himſelf, and to deſpoil him, as much 
as poſſible, of that ſacred character, which chiefly rendered him formidable. He 
engaged ſome cardinals, diſguſted with the violence of Julius, to deſert him; 
and by their authority, he was determined, in conjunction with Maximilian 
who ſtill adhered to his alliance, to call a. general council, which might reform 


the church, and check the exorbitancies of Wann A council was 


4 
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| faction, intrigue, and worldly polities. Ever Piſa, the place of their reſidence, 
ſhowed them figns of contempr, which engaged them to transfer their ſeſſion to 
Milan, a town under the dominion” of the French monarch. Not withſtanding 
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ſummoned at Pifs, which from the beginning bore a very inauſpicious aſpect, and 


Promiſed rtle facteſs to its adherents. * Except a few French biſhops, who un- 
- willingly obeyed their King's orders in attending the council, all the other pre- 


lates kept at a diſtante from an aſſembly, which they regarded as the offapring of 


this advantage, they did not expetienee much more reſpectful treatment from the 
inhabitants of Milan; and found it neceſſary to make another remove to Lyons“. 


Lewis himſelf fortified theſe violent prejudices in favout of the papal authority, 


by the ſymptoms which he diſtovered of regard, deference, and ſubmiſſion to 


Julius, whom he always ſpared, even when fortune had thrown into his bands 


the moſt inviting opportunities of humbling him. And as it was known, that 


his conſort, who had great authority with him, was extremely diſquieted in mind, 
on account of his difſentions with the holy father, all men neee to 3 


final ſucceſs in this unequal conteſt. ö 


Tnar enterprizing pope knew his ines, = and avaned him f of them 
with che utmoſt temerity and inſolence. So much had he neglected his pontifical 


character, that he aſſiſted in perſon at the ſiege of Mirandola, viſited the 


trenches, ſaw ſome of his attendants killed by his ſide, and, like a young ſol- 


dier, chearfully bore all the rigours of winter and a ſevere ſeaſon, in purſuit of 
military glory +: Vet was he (till able to throw, even on his moft moderate oppo- 


nents, the, charge of impiety and prophaneneſs. He ſummoned a council at the 
Lateran: He put Piſa under an ioterdict, and all the places which gave ſhelter to 
the. ſchiſmatical council: He excommunicated the cardinals and prelates who at- 


tended it: He even directed his ſpirituat thunders againft the princes who adhered 


to it : He freed their ſubjects from all oaths of allegiance, 10 gave Re on" 


ES nions, to every one, who could take poſſecnom of ther.” 8 1% 


Feb An D of Avragen; who had acquired the Sa of the Catholic, re- 


| {veer the cauſe of the pope and of religion only as a cover to his mm and 
feb politics: Henry, naturally ſincere and ſanguine in his temper, and the 
more ſo on account of his youth and inexperience, was moved with a hearty de- 


fire of protecting the pope from chat oppreſſion, to which he believed him expoſed 


from the ambirious enterprizes of Lewis. Hopes had been given him by Julius, 
that the title of the moſt Chriftian King, which had hitherto been annexed to the 


2; crown of F rance, and which, was e as its moſt precious ornament, would, 
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acquiring that diſtinction in Europe, to which his power and opulenee entitled t 
him, he could not long remain neuter amidſt the noiſe of arms; and the natural | 
enmity of the Engliſh againſt France, as well as their antient claims upon that 
kingdom, led Henry to join that alliance which the pope, Spain, and Venice had 
formed againſt the French monarch. A herald was ſent to Paris to exhort 
Lewis not to wage impious war againſt the pope ; and when he returned without | 
| ſucceſs, another was ſent to make a demand of the antient patrimonial provinces, War wih 

Anjou, Maine, Guienne and Normandy. This meſſage was underffood as à ach of Febru- 
declaration of war; and 1 Parliament, being ſummoned, readily granted ſupplies * | 
for a purpoſe ſo much fab oured by the Engliſh nation +. 33 


Buow Aviso, an agent of the pope at London, had been corrupted by the 
court of France, and had previouſly revealed to Lewis all the meaſures Which 
Henry was concerting againſt him. Bur this infidelity did the King inconfide-= 
rable prejudice, in compariſon of what he experienced from the ſel6th purpoſes of 
the ally, to whom he chiefly truſted for aſſiſtance. Ferdinand, his father-in-law, 
had fo long perſevelid in a courſe of crooked politics, that he began even to value 
dimſelf on his dexterity in fraud and artifice; and he made a boaſt of thoſe ſhame... 
Ful ſucceſſes. Being told one day, that Lewis the twelfth, a prince of a very 
different character, had complained that he had once cheated him: He lies, 
the drunkard!“ ſaid he, © T have cheated him above twenty -times.** This 
Prince conſidered his cloſe connexion with Henry, only as the means which en- 
abled him the better to take advantage of his want of experience. He ad-_ 
viſed him not to invade France by the way of Calais, where he himſelf ſhould not 
| have it in his phwer to aſſiſt him: He exhorted him rather to ſend forces to Fon- 
tarabia, whence he cculd eaſily make à conqueſt of Guienne, a province, in Wich 
it was imagined, the Engliſh had ftill ſome adherents. He promiſed to alliſt this £xpedicon 20, 
conqueſt by the junction of a Spaniſh army.“ And fo forward did he ſeem 10 Fontarabia. 
promote the intereſt of his ſon-in-law, that he even ſent veſſels into England, to A 
tranſport over the forces which Henry had levied for that purpoſe. The marqueſs _ 


* 


of Dorſet commanded theſe troops, which conſiſted of ten thouſand men, moſtly + 0h 


 Infantry.; the lord Howard, fon to the earl of Surrey, the lord Broke, lord Fer- 
rars, and many others of the young gettry and nobility, accompanied him in this 
feryice. All were on fire todiſtinguiſtithemſelves by military archigyements, and 
to make a conqueſt of importance for their maſter. The ſeeret purpoſe of Fexdi- 
nand in this unexampled generoſity was ſuſpected by no body. /. 
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Fit Taz ſmall kingdom of Navi Res. on he frontiers between n en ; 
| . as John d' Albert, the preſent King, was connected in friendihip and alliance 
with Lewis, the oppottunity ſeemed favourable to Ferdinand, while the Engliſh in 
forces were conjoined with his own, and while all adherents to the council of Piſa : 
lay under the ſentence of excommunication, to put himſelf in poſſeſſion of ck = 
dominions. No ſooner, therefore, was Dorſet landed at Guipiſcoa, than the 
Spaniſh moparch declared his readineſs to join him with his forces, to make 
jointly an in vaſion of France, and to form tie ſiege of Bayonne, which opened 
the way into Guienne 8: But he remarked to the Engliſh general how dangerous 8 
it might prove to leave behind them the kingdom of Nabarre, which, being in cloſe 
alliance with France, could eaſily give admittance to the enemy, and cut off all com- 
munication between Spain and the combined armies. To provide againſt ſo dan- 
- gerous an event, he required, that John ſhovld ſfipulate a neutrality in the preſent 
war; and when that prince expreſſed his willingneſs to enter into any engagement 
for. that purpoſe, he alſo required that he ſhould give ſecurity for his ſtrict obſerv- 
ancee of it. John having likewiſe agreed to this condition, Ferdinand demanded, 
that he ſhould: deliver into his hands ſix of the moſt conſidegable places of his do- 
_ minions, together with his eldeſt ſon as a hoſtage. Theſe were not conditions to 
be propoſed to a ſovereign; and as the Spaniſh monarch expected a refuſil, he 
"ave immediate orders to the duke of Alva, his general, to make an invaſion of 
13 and to reduce the whole kingdom to ſubjection. Alva ſoon made him- 
"elf. maſter of all the ſmaller towns; and being ready to form the ſiege of Pampe- 
luna, the capital, he ſummoned the marquiſs of Dorſet to join him wich the 0 
 Englith, army, and to concert together all their operations. 4 75 


Donsxr began to ſuſpect, that his maſter's intereſts were very nttle Fer in. 


Al theſe tranſactions; and having no orders to invade the-kingdom of Navarre,  *© 
Ph ny or make war any where but in France, he refuſed to take any part in that enter - = 
1 prize. He remained therefore in his quarters at Fontarabia; but ſo politic was : 
| Deceit of the contrivance of Ferdinand, that even while the Engliſh army lay in that fitu- 1 


. - Ferdinand. ation, it was almoſt equally ſerviceable to bis Purpoſes, as if it had acted in con- 

27S Junction with bis Own. It kept the French army in awe, and prevented it from 

advanciog to ſuccour the kin gdom of Navarre ſo that Alva, having full leiſure . 
o conduct the fiege, 1 made. hi maſter. of Pampeluna, and abliged John to ſeek 
for ſhelter in France. The Spaniſh. general. applied again to Dorſet, and pro- 8 
| Poſe to  coriduct with united councils the operations of the holy league, ſo it was | 
- called, againſt Lewis: But as he (till declined. forming the ſiege of Bayonne, and 
eater inſiſted on. the invaſion of the girly of 3 a bag of thegking 
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of Navarre's dominions, which lies on the French. ſide of the Pyrenees, Dorſet, | © 
juſtly ſuſpicious of his ſiniſter intentions, repreſented, that, without new orders 


from his maſter, he could not concur in ſuch an undertaking. In order to prochre 


ſuch orders, Ferdinand diſpatched Martin de Ampios, as his envoy, to London; 


and perſuaded Henry, that, by the refractory and ſcrupulous humour of the Engliſh 


general,” the moſt favourable opportunities were loſt, and that it was neceſſary he 
ſnould, in all things, act in concert with the Spaniſh commander, who was beſt ac- 


quainted with the ſituation of the country, and the reaſons of every operation. 


. 


But before orders to this purpoſe reached Spain, Dorſet had become extremely im- 
patient; and obſerving that his farther ſtay ſerved not to promote the main under- 
taking, and that his army was daily periſhing by want and ſickneſs, he demanded. 


ſhipping from Ferdinand to tranſport them back into England. Ferdinand, who 


vas bound by treaty to furniſh him with this ſupply, whenever demanded, was at 
laſt, after many delays, obliged to yield to his importunity ; and Dorſet, em- Re LT 
barking his troops, prepared himſelf for the voyage. Meanwhile, . a meſſenger Eoglib. 
arrived with orders from Henry, that the troops ſhould remain in Spain; 
but the ſoldiers were ſo diſcontented wich the treatment which they had met with, 
that they mutinied, and obliged. their .commanders to ſet ſail for England. 


Henry was much diſpleaſed with the ill ſucceſs of this enterprize z and it was with 


difficulty, that Dorſet, by explaining the fraudulent intentions of Ferdinand, was 


at laſt able to appeaſe him. | PR: W 
Turxx happened this ſummer an action at ſea, which brought not any more 


deciſive advantage to the Engliſh. Sir Thomas Knever, maſter of Horſe, 


was ſent to the coaſt of Britanny with a fleet of forty-five fail; | and* he 


carried with him Sir Charles Brand»n, Sir John Carew, and many other young 
courtiers, who longed for an opportunity of diſplaying their” valour. After 8 


committing ſome depredations, a French fleet of thirty - nine fail iſſued from Breſt, 


under the command of Primauget “, and began an engagement with the Engliſh, 
Primauget's ſhip was ſet on fire, who finding his deſtruction inevitable, bore down 


upon the, veſſel of the Engliſh admiral, and grappling with her, reſolved to make 


her ſhare the ſame fate. The ſhips of both fleets ſtood for ſome time in ſuſpence, - -- WD 


as ſpectators of this dreadful engagement; and all men ſaw with horror the flames 
which. conſumed both veſſels, and heard the cries of fury and deſpair which came 


from the miſerable combatants. At laſt, the French veſſel blew up; and at the 
ſame time deſtroyed the Engliſht. The reſt of the French flett made their 
eſcape into different harbours. anne oof hy 04 AIST $241 # R6T SIT N 


| 85 rather Porſmauget, according to p. Daniel's conjecture, vol. I. p. 1901. 1 the Eng- 
liſh Teamen called him Sir Pierce Morgan. | e 4 ET =, 


+ Polydore Virgil, lib. 27, Stowe, p. 490. Lanquet's epitome of chronicles, fol. 273. | 
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advantage to the former kingdom, was of infinite prejudice to the latter ; and by 


8 | 


7 feats of military art and proweſs, as were ſufficient to render illuſtrious the whole 


ming, ENGLAND. 
Taz war, which England waged againſt F rance, though it brought little 


obliging Lewis to withdraw his forces for the defence of his own dominions, loft 
him that ſuperiority, which his arms in the beginning of the cathpaign, had at- 
rained in Italy. Gaſton de Foix, his nephew, a young hero, had been entruſted 
with the command of the French forces ; and in a few months performed fuch 


life of the oldeſt captain ®. His career finiſhed with the great battle of Ravenna, 


wich, after the moſt obſtinate conflict, he gained over the Spaniſh and papal 


7 brennen, 


3 Guede lib. 10, # Father Paul, tb. K 4th ofNorember, 1512. 9 Stowe. 8 
| | | at | Engliſh. 


armles. He periſhed the very moment his victory was compleat; and with him 


periſhed the fortune of the French arms in Italy. The Swiſs, who had rendered 


themſelves extremely formidable by their bands of diſciplined infantry, invaded 


the Milaneſe with a numerous army, and raiſed up that inconſtant people to a re- 
volt againſt thedominion of France. Genoa followed the example of that dutchy 


and thus Lewis, in a few weeks, entirely loſt his Itahan conqueſts, except ſome. : 


garriſons ; and Maximilian Sforza, the fon of Ladoric, 1 Was = rd in 
poſſeſſion of Milan. 


_._  Jyravs diſcovered extreme joy on the diſcomfiture of the French; and the 
more fo, as he had been beholden for it to the Swiſs, a people, whoſe councils, 
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he hoped, he ſhould always be able to govern and direct. The pontiff ſurvived 


this. ſucceſs a very little time; and in his place was choſen John de Medici, who 


took the appellation of Leo the tenth, and proved one of the moſt ilſuſtrious 


' princes that ever ſat on that thrane. Humane, beneficent, generous, affable; the 


patron of every art, and friend of every virtue ; he had a foul no leſs capable of 


forming great deſigns than his predeceflor, but was more gentle, pliant, and artful 
in emplgying means for the execution of them, By his negotiations, the emperor- 


Maximilian was detached from the French intereſt 3 and Henry, notwithſtanding 
his diſappointments in the former campaign, was ſtil) encouraged to e 2 
watlike meaſures againſt Lewis. 


EuNnv had ſummoned a. new ſeflion of 3 t, and e a ſupply 


for his enterprize: It was a poll-tax, and impoſed different ſums, according to 
the ſtation: and riches of the perſon. A duke payed. ten marks, an earl. five 


pounds, a lord four pounds, a knight four marks ;: every man valued at eight 


hundred, pounds in goods, four mars. An impoſition was alſo granted of two 


iſteenths and four tenths d. With theſe ſupplies, Joined to the treaſure which. 
had been left by his father, and which was not yet entirely diſſipated, he was enabled 


to levy a great army, and render bimſelf very formidable to his enemy. __ 


RJ 


HENRY v. . 3 


Engliſh are ſaid to have been much encouraged in chis g us vival c . X 
of a veſſel in the Thames under the papal banner. It carried preſents of wine and — 
hams to the King, and all the moſt eminent courtiers; and ſuch fond devotion - 73 
"=o was at that time entertained towards the court of Rome, that theſe trivial _—_ 
EY were every where recgived with the greateſt triumph and exultation. | 
925 In order to prevent all diſturbance from Scotland, while Henry's arms ſhould 
be employed on the continent, Dr. Weſt, Dean of Windſor, was diſpatched on an 
embaſly to James, the King's brother-in-law; and inſtructions were given him 86 
accommodate all differences between the kingdoms, as well as to diſcover the in- 1 
| tentions of the court of Scotland“. Some complaints had already paſſed on hot _. 
a fides, One Barton, a Scotſman, having ſuffered injuries from the Portugueze, for 15:56 
| 2 which he could obtain no redreſs, had procured letters of marque againſt that | L 
nation; but he had no ſooner got to ſea, than he abuſed this liberty, committed 
depredations upon the Engliſh, and much infeſted the narrow ſeas T. Lord How- 
ard and Sir Edward Howard, admirals, and ſons to the earl of Surrey, failing 
out againſt him, fought him in a deſperate rencounter, where the pyrate- was 
killed; and they brought his ſhips into the Thames. As Henry refuſed 
all ſatisfaction for this act of juſtice, ſome of the borderers, who wanted hut a 
pretence for depredations, entered England, under the command of Lord Hume, 3 INE | 
warden of the mafches, and committed great ravages on that kingdom. Not- Rv 
withſtanding theſe mutual grounds of diſſatisfaction, matters might eaſily have 8 
. I" been accommodated, had it not been for Henry's intended invaſion of France, "Pp 
* * which rouzed up the jealouſy of the Scottiſh nation . The antient league, which 
3 ſubſiſted between France and Scotland, was conceived to be the ſtrongeſt band of 
M | connexion ; and the Scots univerſally believed, that, were it not for the coun- War wick 
tenance which they received from this foreign alliance, they had never been able ſo land. 
long to maintain their independence againſt a people fo much ſuperior in force and - 
_ riches, ' James was farther incited to take part in the quarrel by the invitations of 
Anne, queen of France, whoſe knight he had ever in all tournaments profeſt him- 
ſelf, and who ſammoned him, according to the ideas of romantic gallantry, pre- 
valent in that age, to take the field in her defence, and prove himſelf her true — 
and valorous champion. The remonſtrances of his conſort and of his wiſeſt | = 
counſellors, were in vajn oppoſed to the martial ardour of that prince. He 5 
firſt ſent a ſquadron of ſhips to the aſſiſtance of France; the only fleet which 
Scotland ſeems ever to have poſſeſſtd. And though he made profrſſion Till co 
maintain a neutrality, the Engliſh ambaſſador eaſily foreſaw, that a war would #1 


. ' Polydore Virgil, lib, 27. os p. 489. Holhugſhed, p. 811. 1 Bockannan, I 13. 
Drummond in de ft of James IV 3 F 
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in the end inevitable, and he gave warning of the danger to his . who 


£4 ſent the earl of Surrey to put the n in a kale af e 8925 to reſiſ the 


bon of the enemy. F 9 
- Henzr, all on fire for military Sands, was little diſcouraged 8 his ap- 
pearance of a diverſion from the North; and ſo much the leſs, as he flattered him- 


felf wich the affiſtance of all the conſiderable potentates of Europe in his invaſion 


bol France. The pope till continued to thunder out his excommunications. againſt 


Lewis, and all the adherents to the ſchiſmatical council: The Swiſs cantons made 


profeſſions of the moſt. violent. animoſity againſt France: The ambaſſadors of 


_—_— 
4 


— 


_ kis patron *. 


Ferdinand and Maximilian had ſigned with theſe of Henry a treaty of alliance 


againſt that power, and had ſlipulated the time and place of their intended inva- 


ſion: And though Ferdinand diſavowed his ambaſſador, and even ſigned a truce 


for a twelvemonth with the common enemy; Henry was not yet fully convinced 


of his ſelfiſh and ſiniſter intentions, and ſtill hoped for his concurrence after the 
He had now got a miniſter who complied with all his in. 
 clinations, and flattered him! in every ſcheme to which his n and er N 

temper was inclined. | . 'h 


mi- Thom As Worskv, dean of n and bor to the King, ſurpaſſed in 


expiration of that term. - 


favour all his miniſters and courtiers, and was faſt advancing towards that un- 
rivalled grandeur, which he afterwards attained. This man was the ſon of a 


butcher at Ipſwich ; but having got a learned education, and being endowed with 
an excellent capacity, he was admitted into the marquis of Dorſet's family as tutor 


to that nobleman's children, and ſoon gained the friendſhip and countenance of 
He was recommended as chaplain to Henry the ſeventh; and bei 


employed by that monareh in a ſecret negotiation, which regarded his intended 


Oo a martiage with Margaret of Savoy, Maximilian's daughter, he acquitted 'bimſelf 


to the King's ſatisfaction, and obtained the praiſe both of diligence and dexterity 


in his conduct f. That prince having given him a commiſſion to Maximilian, 


who at chat time reſided in Bruſſels, was ſurprized, in leſs than three days after, 


to ſee Wolley preſent himſelf before him and ſuppoſing that he had protracted 
his departure, he began to reprove him for the dilatory execution of his orders. 


Wolſey informed him, that he was juſt returned from Bruſſels, and had ſucoeſſ- 
fully fulfilled all his majeſty's commands. But on ſecond thoughts,” ſaid 


| the King, I found that ſoinewhat was omitted in your orders; and have ſent 


a meſſenger after you with fuller inſtructions.“ I met the meſſenger, 
replied Wolſey, “ on my return: But as T had reflected on that omiſſion, I ven- 


4 Stone, p. 99% t chi, Fiddes's life of N Some... 


« « tare 


| The death of Henry, ſoon after this incident, was the reaſon why Wolley.reaged. x: 
no advantage from the good opinion, which that monarch had entertaiged. of him: 
But from that moment he was looked on at court as a riſing man; and Fox, biſhop. 
of Wincheſter, galt his eye upon him as one, who might be ſerviceable to him in 
his preſent ſituation . This prelate, obſerving that the earl of Surrey had total⸗ 


ly eclipſed, him in favour, reſolved to introduce Wolſey into the young prince's: . cb hp” 


familiarity, and hoped that he might rival Surrey in his inſinuating arts, and 
yet be contented to act in the cabinet a part ſubordinate to Fox himſelf, who- 
had promoted him. In a very little time, Wolſey gained ſo much on Henry's. 
good graces, that he fupplanted both Surrey in his favour, and Fox in his truſt 
and confidence. Being admitted to the King's parties of pleaſure, he took the 
lead in every jovial converſation, and promoted all that frolic and entertainment, 
which he found ſuitable to the age and inclination of the young monarch. © Nei- 
ther his own years, which were near forty, nor his character of a clergyman, 
were any reſtraint upon him, or engaged him to check, by any uſeleſs ſeverity, 
the gaiety, in which Henry, who had ſmall propenſion to debauchery, paſſed his 
careleſs hours. During the intervals of amuſement he introduced. buſineſs and 
ſtate affairs, and inſinuated thoſe. maxims of conduct, which he was defirous his. 
maſter ſhould adopt. He obſerved to him, that, while he entruſted. his affairs into 
the hands of his father's counſellors, he had the advantage indeed of employing 
men of wiſdom and experience, but men who owed. not their promotion to his fa 


aaa, oy 
*" tured. of myſelf te to execute what, I knew, muſt be your ROS CER) Cb | 


vour, and who ſcarce thought themſelves accountable to bim for the exerciſe ß 


their authority: That by the factions, and cabals, and jealouſies, Which pre- 
vailed among them, they more obſtructed the advancement of his affairs, thaw. - 
they promoted it by the knowledge which age-and practice. had conferred upon 
them: That while he thought proper to paſs his time in thoſe pleaſures, to which. 
his age and royal fortune invited; him, and in thoſe ſtudies, which would in time 
enable him to ſway the ſceptre with abſolate authority, his beſt ſyſtem of govern-- 
ment would be to intruſt his authority! into the hands of ſome one perſon, who was 


the creature of his will, and who could entertain no view but that of promoting 


his ſervice; And that if this miniſter had: alſo the ſame: reliſh farpleaſure with him 


- ſelf, and the ſame taſte for ſcience z he could the more eaſily, at intervals, account. 


to him for his Whole conduct, and introduce his maſter gradually into the know- 
ledge of public buſineſs, and ghrvo,ithour gs PURI Senn 
bing in the ſcience of See N. * 
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86 SY HISTORY Or ENGLAND. 
Hvar entered into all the views of Wolſey; and finding no one © qapuble of 


4 8 this plan of adminiſtration as the perſon who Propoſed it, be ſoon ad- 


vanced his favourite, from being the companion of his careleſs hours, to be a mem- 


ber of his council; and from being a member of his council, to be his ſole and ab- 


ſolute miniſter, By this rapid advancement and uncontrouled authority, the the cha- 
racter and genius of Wolſey had full opportunity to diſplay itſelf. Inſatiable in 
his acquiſitions, but ſtill more magnificent in his expence : Of extenſive capacity, 
but ſtill more unbounded enterprize : Ambitious of power, but ſtill more deſirous 
of glory: Infinuating, engaging, perſuaſive ; and, by turns, lofty, elevated, com- 
manding : Haughty to his equals, but affable to his dependants ; oppreſſive to the 
peoples but liberal to his friends; more generous than grateful; leſs moved by in- 
Juries than by contempt z he ſeemed framed to take the aſcendant in every inter- 


courſe with others, but exerted this ſuperiority of nature with ſuch oſtentation as 
| expoſed him to envy, and made every one willing to recal hs 2 EP 


or rather meanneſs of his fortune. 


Taz branch of adminiſtration, in lh Henry at: exerted himſelf, while 


he gave his entire confidence to Wolſey, was the military, which, as it ſuited the 


natural gallantry and bravery of his temper, as well as the ardour of his youth, 
was the principal obje& of his attention. Finding, that Lewis had made great. 
Preparations both by ſea and land to reſiſt him, he was no leſs attentive to raiſe a 


formidable army and equip a conſiderable fleet for the invaſion of France. The 
command of the fleet was intruſted to Sir Edward Howard; who, after ſcouring 


the channel ſome time; preſented himſelf before Breft, where the French navy 
then lay ; and he challenged them to a combat. The French admiral, who ex- 


pected from the Mediterranean a reinforcement of ſome gallies under the com- 


mand of Prejeant de Bidoux, kept within the harbour, and ſaw with patience 
the Engliſh-burn and deſtroy the country in the neighbourhood, At laſt Prejeant 


arrived with fix gallies, and put into Conquet, a place within a few leagues of 


Breſt, where he ſecured himſelf behind ſome batteries, which he had planted on 
2 that tay on each fide of him. Howard was norvichſtanding determined | 


of one, 0 hve the other to — lord Bee. He was followed by ſome 


| row-barges and Tome crayers under the command of Sir Thomas Cheyney, Sir 


| » - William Sidney, and other officers: of diſtinction. He immediately faſtened on 
; Frejeant's ſhip, and leapt on board of her, attended with one Carroz, a Spa- 
niſh cavalier, and ſeventeen Engliſhmen, The cable, meanwhile, which faſtened 


his ſhip to that of the enemy, being cut, the admiral was thus left in the hands 
| of the Freach z and as he ſtill continued * * with great Ewllantry, he was 


J puſhed 
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; puſhed overboard by their pikes *. Lord -Ferrars, ſecing the admiral's galley fall of, Chap. 1. 
followed with the other veſſels; and the Shole flect was fo diſcouraged by the | 1 
of their admiral, that they retired from before Breſt T. The French navy carte 
out of harbour; and even ventured to invade the'coaſt of Suſſex. They were re- 
pulſed, and Prejeant, their admiral, Joſt an eye by the ſhot of an arrow.” Low 
Howard, brother to the deceaſed aimiral, received the command of the Engliſh 
fleet; and little memorable paſſed at fea during this ſummer. — 1, = 
Engliſh archers ſtill maintained their reputation; and even during-the: preſent N 
* reign, the king's allies had ſolicited him for ſupplies of this kind. The ſecand: © 5 
+ Pear after his acceſſion, he ſent a thouſand archers,” unden the command. of Jotd: . © - » 


dee dana che. More of Baebary 3 bur as that privce tural ir ene 
the French ia Italy, Darcy was ſent back without being employed in huůs, ſervice. — © = © 
The King had alſo fent fifteen hundred archers. under the comma f Sir Edward 
 Poinings to the aſſiſtance of Margaret, duteheſs of Savoy, who made uſe; of huhn 
with great advantage againſt the duke of Guelders, the great diſturber of. 6 EE 
Netherlands. A conſiderable: part. of the forces, which Henry now: levied for © oo 
the invaſion. of France, conſiſted; alſo of archers; and ſo. ſoon-as-affairs wels in 
readineſs, the vanguard. of the army, amounting to 8000 men, under the wm. 


mand of che earl of Shrew{buxy,. failed over to Calais. Shrewſbury was acm. 


5 | en was a maxim of Howard's, that no admital was good for any thiag, chat wither ins does a 
to a degree of madneſs. As tho ſea ſervice requires much-leſs-plan and contrivance and capacity than» 
| the land, this maxim has great plaofibilicy. and appearance of truth : Thocgh the face /of Howard: = 
Himſelf may ſerve a5 2 proof that even there-courage ought-to be tempered. wind difcretenn. 
+. Stowe, p. 401. Herbert, Hollingſhed, p. 815. 3 Bob. 
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panied with hn earl of Derby, the: lords Fitzwater, Haſtings, Cobham, and Sir 


Rice ap Thomas, captain of the light horſe. Another body of 6000 men ſoon. 


after followed under the command of lord Herbert, the chamberlain, attended 


with. the earls of Northumberland and Kent, the lords Audley * Nene toge 
ther with Carew, Curſon, and other gentlemen. 


Tux King himſelf prepared to follow with the main body a rear of he army; 


and he appointed the queen regent of the kingdom during his abſence. That he 


might ſecure her adminiſtration from all diſturbance, he'ordered Edmond de la Pole, 


earl of Suffolk, to be beheaded in the Tower, the nobleman who had been at- 


tainted and impriſoned during the late reign. The King was led to commit this 
act of violence by the dying commands, as is imagined, of his father, who told 
him, chat he never would be free from danger, while a man of ſo turbulent a diſpo- 


.firion AS Suffolk. was alive. And as his brother, Richard de la Pole, had accepted 
"of a command i in the French ſeryice, and attempted very fooliſhly to revive the 


York faction, and to animate them. againſt Henry, iis e drew more ſ ud- 


| .denly,the King's vengeance on the unhappy £ Suffolk. 257 
. E oth of Jane.” Ar lat, Henry, attended with the duke of Buckingham and many LOADING! the 


nobility; :arrivediin Calais, and entered upon his French expedition, whence he 


Fondly expected ſo much ſucceſs and glory *. Of all thoſe allies, on whoſe aſſiſt 
- Yovaſon of unde he fo-much relied, the Swifs alone fully performed their engagements. Bei. 


put in motion by a ſum of money ſent them by Henry, and incited by their victories 
obtained in Italy, and by their animoſity againſt France, they were preparing to enter 
chat kingdom with an army of twenty-five thouſand men; and no equal force could 
be oppoſed to their ineurſion. Maximilian had received an advance of 120,000 
trownsfrom Ilenry, and had engaged to reinforce the Swiſs with g oo0 men, but 
failed in his engagements. | That he might make atonement to the 

he himſelf appeared in the Low Countries, and joined the Engliſh army with 
" ſome German and Flemiſh ſoldiers,” who were uſeful , in giving an example of 


diſcipline to Hlenry's new levied forces. Obſerving the diſpoſition of the Engliſh 


. monarch to be more bent on glory than on intereſt, he inliſted himſelf in his ſer- 


vice, *woretthe:croſs of St. George, and received pay, a hundred crowns asday, 


a5 one of his ſubjects and captains. But while he echibited this extraordinary 
ſpeckacle, of an emperor of Germany ſerving under a King of England, he was 
treated with. the higheſt FRE by Henry, 2 and Van directed all the n of 
the combined army. 


=" Nase ale. d of Heray and-Maximilign i the e. 
00 and lord Herbert had formed We fiege of e a town fro 46 
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the n . and they nn attack the 2 vigour. Te- G „ 
_ 


ligini and Crequi commanded in the town, and had a gafriſon, which did not ex- 
ceed a thouſand men; yet they made ſuch ſtout reſiſtante as ptotracbed the ſiege 
| a month; and they found themſelves at laſt more in danger from want of pro- 


viſions and ammunition than from the aſſaults of the beſiegers. Having con. 


veyed intelligence of their ſituation to Lewis, who fad advanced to Amiens with 


his army, that prince gave orders to throw relief. into the place.  Fontrailles 6 A . 5 3 


appeared at the head of 800 horſemen, each of whom carried a ſack of gun- 
powder behind him, and two quarters of bacon. , With this ſmall force he made 


a ſudden and unexpected irruption into the Engliſh camp, and ſurmounting all 
keeſiſtance, advanced to the foſſes of the taum where each horſeman threw domn 


his burden. They immediately returned at the gallop,- and were ſo fortuoate 


as again to break e eee eee we ee e this dan - 


gerous attempt. 
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Bor the Engi bad PRs: 1 fuldivennzrder chikiataly? Heavy! kad set 


ceived intelligence of the approach of che French Horſe, who had-advanced- tö 8. 


protect this incurſion of Fontrailles ; ahd he ordered ſome troops to paſs the Lit 


in order to oppoſe them. The cavalry of France, tho? they; confiſted chiefliy of 
| gentlemen, who had behaved with great valour in many deſperate actions in 
Italy, were, on ſight of the enemy, ſeized with ſo unaccountable-a panic, that 


they immediately took to flight, and were purſued by the Engliſh, The dus 


of Longueville, who commanded the French, Buſſi d'Amboiſe, Clermont, Im- 


bercourt, the chevalier Bayard, and many other officers of diſtinction were taken a 


priſoners T. This action, or rather rout, is ſometimes called the battle of Gui⸗ 


negate, from the place where it was fought; but more commonly the battle of - 


Spurs, becauſe the French, . W W = 


ſwords or military weapons. 


Arrzx ſo conſiderable an . the King, EE was at the head of a 


| compleat army of above 50,000 men, might have made incurſions to the gates of 


| Paris, and ſpread confufion and deſolation every where. It gave Lewis great 


joy, when he heard, that the Engliſh, inſtead of puſhing their vidtory, and at- 


racking the diſmayed troops of France, returned to the fiege of an inconfiderable 


place like Teroüane. The governors were obliged ſoon after to ſurrender the 
town; and Henry found his acquiſition of ſo little conſequence, tho: gained at 


the expence of ſome blood, and what, in his preſent circumſtances was more 
important, of much valuable cime, that he das demoliſhed the forrii . 


® Hiſt. de. Chev. Bayard, ch. 5. Memoires de Bellai. | 
Parr e Polydore Virgil, lib. 27. Hollinghed, p, 822. H : 
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Chap. J. | catidns; The anxieties. of che French were Sein renewed with regard to the 
1513. motions of the Engliſh. The Swiſs at the ſame time had entered 
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with a very formidable army, and laid fiege to Dijon, which was in no condition 
to reſiſt them. Ferdinand himſelf, tho he had made a truce with Lewis, ſeemed 


diſpoſed to lay hold of every advantage which fortune ſhould . preſent to him. 


Scarce ever was the French monarchy iti greater danger, or leſs in a condition to 


defend itſelf againſt thoſe powerful armies, which on every fide aſſailed or 
threatened it. Even many of the inhabitants of Paris, who believed themſelves 


| expoſed to the rapacity and violence of the enemy, began ana 'vithout | 
knowing what place could afford them greater ſafery and protection. 
Bor Lewis was extrieated from his preſent difficulties by the manifeſt Funde 


of his enemies. The Swiſs allowed chemſelves to be ſeduced into a negotiation 


dy Tremotiille, governor of Burgundy; and without making enquiry whether 
that nobleman had any powers to treat, they accepted of the conditions which he 


offeted them. Tremoiiille, who knew, that he ſhould be difayowed by his ma- 
ſter, ſtipulated whatever they were pleaſed to demand; and thought himſelf 


W? 1 


happy at the expence of ſome payments, oils eee ene _ ſo 
formidable an enemy rx. 

Tus meaſures of Henry RO OUTS in wurde 2 — * 
the Swiſs in negotiation,” Tournay was à grett and fich city, which, tho” it lay 
withig the frontiers of Flanders, belonged entirely to France, and afforded the 
troops of that kingdom a paſſage into the middle of the Netherlands. Maximi- 
lian, who was deſirous to free bis grandſon from ſo troubleſome a neighbourhood, 
adviſed Henry to lay ſiege to this place; and the Engliſh. monarch, not con- 


fidetingithat ſuch an acquiſition nowiſe advanced his conqueſts in France, was ſo 
- inyprudent as to follow this intereſted. council. . The city of Tournay, by its an- 
tient Charters, being exempted from the burden of a garriſon, the burghers, 


even agaivſt the remonſtrance of their ſovereign, ſtrenuouſly inſiſted on maintain- 


: ing this dangerous privilege; z 50 they engaged, by themſelves, to make a vigo- 
' ous defence againſt the enemy *. Their courage failed them when matters came 


to extremity; and after a few 2 ſiege, the place was ſurrendered to the Eng- 


in it, under the command of Sir Edward Poinings. The biſhop of 


N was lately dead z and as a new biſhop was already elected by the 


chapter, but not inſtalled in his office, the king beſtowed the adminiſtration of 


Js ſee on his favourite, Wolſey, and | put * e poſſiſſion of the | 
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Henry ſo little regarded its privileges, that he immediately quartered a2 


* 
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revenues, Which were rar Hanes of the ——_— the Sein and cup. 
obſerving the ſeaſon to be far advanced, he thought proper to retire zug Eng 
land; and he carried the greateſt part of his army with him, Sueceſs had * 
| tended him in every enterprizez and his youthful mind was much elated with t 
ſeeming proſperity; but all men of judgment, comparing the advantages of his | 
ſituation with his progreſs, his expences with his acquiſitions, were convinced, 
hat this campaign, ſo much vaunted, 225 in reality, both ruinous and in- 
glorious to him ꝗ. 

Tun ſucceſs, which, G00 this- Get. bad e He's arms js the | 
north, was much more deciſive. The King of Scotland had ſummoned out the 
whole force. of his Kingdom; and having paſſed the Tweed with a brave, tho a 
_ tumultuary army of above. 50,000 men, he. rayaged. thoſe parts of NS | 
berland which lay neareſt that river, and employed himſelf in taking the caſtles . 
of Norham, Etal, Werke, Ford, and other places of little. importance. The 
lady Ford, a woman of great beauty, being taken priſoner in her caſtle, was 
preſented to James, and ſo gained on the a ffections of that monarch, that he 
waſted in idle pleaſure that critical time, which, during the abſence of his enemy, 
he ſhould, have employed in puſhing his conqueſts. His troops, lying in a2 
barren. cauntry, where they, ſoen conſumed; all the. provifions, began to be 
pinched with neceſſity; and as the authority of the prince. was feeble, and mi- 
tary diſciplioe, during that age, extremely relaxed, many of them had ſtolen from 
the camp, and retired. homewargs. ,, Meanwhile, the carl of Surrey, having 
collected a force of 26, ooo men, of which go had been ſent over from the 
King's army in France, marched to. the defence of the country, and approached | 
the Scots, who lay on ſome. high. ground near the hills of Cheviot... The river 
Till ran between the armies, and prevented an engagement: Surrey therefore ſear 
A herald to the Scots camp, challenging the enemy to deſcend. into the plain. of . 

Milfield which lay towards the ſouth 3. and there, appointing a day for the 
© combat, try their valour on _gqual ground. + As he received go. ſatixfaQory an- 
ſwer, he made à feint of marching towards Berwic; as if be intended to enter 
Scotland, to lay; waſte. the borders, and cut off the proviſions of the enemy. 
| The Scots army in order to / prevent. bis purpoſe, put chemſelves in motion.; 

and having ſet fire to the huts in which they had quartered, they deſcended from 
the hills. Surrey, taking advantage. of the ſmake,. which was blown. tawards 
biw, and which covered; bis. movements, paſſed the Til! with. bis artillery and 


| vanguard at. the bridge of riet. ang Lp ren af. his army to find a. fo ; 5 | 3 | Ky | 


TOO up the river. 
; | . ieee e et eee 
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"Aba LL 55 As engagement” Was now become inevitable between the armies, and both 
1513. fides prepared for it with great tranquillity and order *. The Engliſh divided 
Fy Septem- their army intb*two lines: Lord Howard led the main body of the firſt line,” Sir 
Edmond Howard the right wing, Sir Marmaduke Conſtable the left, The ear! —_— 
of Surrey himſelf commanded the main body of the ſecond line, lord Dacres | 
| Battleof the right wing, Sir Edward Stanley the left. The Scots front preſented three 
Flouden. Jiyviſions to the enemy: The middle was led by the King himſelf: The right by + 
the earl of Huntley, aſſiſted by lord Hume: The left by the carls of Lenox and 
Argyle. A fourth diviſion under the earl of Bothwel made a 'body of feſerve. 
Hunter began the battle; and after a ſharp conflict put to flight the left 
wing Sethe Engliſh, and chated them off the field: But on returning from 
the puvit, he found the whole Scots army in great diſorder. The - diviſion 7 
under Lenox and Argyle, elated with the ſuccefs of the other wing, had broke 
their:rag ks, and notwithſtanding! the remonſtrances and entreaties of La Motte, 
the French ambaſſador, had ruſhed headlong upon the enemy. Not only Sir 
Edmond Howard, at the head of his diviſion, received them with great valour; 
but Dacres wWwho "commanded in the ſecond line, wheeling about during the 


action, fell upon their rear, and put them to the ſword without reſiſtance: * The id by 
diviſion under the King himſelf and that under Bothwel, animated by the valour . = 
of their leaders, till made head againſt the Engliſh, and throwing themſelves 2 
into à circle, protracted the action till. night feparated the combatants. The 


victory ſeemed yet uncertain,” and the numbers" which fell on each fide were =: 
nearly equal, amounting to above 53000 men: But the morning diſcovered evi: 
dently where the advantage My. The Engliſh had loſt only perſons of ſmall 
note: but the flower of the Scots nobility had fallen in battle, and the King 
himſelf, after the moſt diligent" enquiry could no where be found. In fearching 
the field, the Engliſh met with-a dead body, which reſembled him, 'and was-arrayed 
in a fimilar habit; and they put it in a leaden coffin and ſent it to London. Dur- he 
1 ing ſome time it was kept unburied; becauſe James died under ſentence of ex- | 
A communication, on account of his eonftderacy with France, and his oppoſition | 
— to the holy ſee +: But upon Henry's application, who pretended that that prince, 
Au the iaſtant before his death, had diſcovered ſigns of repentance, abſolution p 
__ was given him, and his body was interted. The Scots, however, * ſtill aſſerted, 5 
EY that it was got James's body, Which was found in the field of battle, but that : 
_ --- of one Elphinſton who had been "arrayed in (arms: reſembling the King's; in or- Xx + OM 
3 der to divide the attention of the Engfich, and ſhare the danger with his maſter, | 


1 * Buchanan, lib. 13- Drammond, Herbert. Paldors vin 90 er. Paullus 3 
1 Prius. + Bachannan, lib, 13. Herbert. n f 
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Tet believed that James had been ſeen croling the Tweed at Kale; 150 ohe 


imagined that he had been killed by the vaſfals of lord Hume, whom that noble- 


man had inſtigated to commit ſo enormous a crime. Bat the ulace enter- 


taiced the opinion, that he was ſtill alive, and having gone ſecretly in ' pilgrimage 


to the holy land, would ſoon return, and take poſſeſſion > the ee 4 : This : 


fond conceit was long entertained in Scotland. 


Tus King of Scots and moſt of the chief nobility being Killed in the held * 
Flouden, ſo this battle was called, a very inviting opportunity was offered tg 
Henry of gaining advantages over that kingdom, perhaps of reducing it 10 


ſubjection. But he diſcovered on this occaſion a mind truly great and generous, 
When the Queen of Scotland, Margaret, who was created regent during the 


infancy of her ſon, applied for peace, he readily granted it; and took compaſſion 


of the helpleſs condition of his ſiſter and nephew; The earl of Surrey; W : 


had gained him ſo great a victory, he reſtored to the title of Duke of Norfolk” 


which had been forfeited by his father for engaging on the fide of Richard the 


third. His ſon, lord Howard, was honoured with the title of earl bf 


Sir Charles Brandon, his favourite, whom he had before created viſcount Lite.” 
was nom raiſed to the dignity of duke of Suffolk. Wolſey, who was Boch his 


favourite and his miniſter, was created biſhop of Lincoln. Lord Herbert ob< 

tained the title of carl Een Se" margin) re 6 _ of” lord Pont. 

eagle. e 4 l 
Tud' peace with Scotland gave Henry fecurity towards the Vor, and enabled | 


him to proſecute in tranquillity his enterprize againſt France, ſome other inci-- 
dents had happened, which more than counterbalanced this fortunate event, and 


ſerved to open his eyes with regard to the raſhneſs of an undertaking, into heh A 
his youth and high fortune bad betrayed him. 15 880 d 


Lewis; fully ſenſible of the dangerous Gruation to which his gy þ 7 | 
been reduced during the former campaign, was reſolved, by every expedient, to 4 


prevent the return of like perils, and to break the confederacy of his enemies. 
The pope was nowiſe diſpoſed: to _puſh the French to extremity z. and provided 
they did not return to take poſſefion of Milan, his intereſt, rather led him to pre- 
ſerve the balance among the contending parties. He accepted therefore of. 


Lewis's offer to renounce the council of Lyons; and he took off the excommu-. 
nication which his predeceſſor. and himſelf Lbs 
Dis kingdom. Ferdinand was now faſt A 


no farther ambition than that of Ke pag” poſſeſſion of Navarre, which he had 
ſubdued by his arms and policy, he readily eee to the propoſals of Lewis 


| for prolonging the truce another year; and be even ſhowed an inclination of 


See 


denounced againſt that King a and. 
Pie! in years, and as he entertained | 
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forming a more intimate connexion wich that monarch. Lewis had dropped hints 


. . of bis intention to marry his ſecond daughter, Renée, either to Charles, prince 


of, Spain, or his brother, Ferdinand, both of them grandchildren to the Spaniſh 


| monarch; And he declared his reſolution of beſtowing on her, as her portion, his 
claim to the dutchy of Milan. Ferdinand not only embraced theſe ſchemes with 
avidity; but alſo engaged the emperor, Maximilian, in the ſame views, and 


procured his conſent to a treaty, which opened ſo | Tag. a proſpect of aggran- 


diziag their common grandchildren. 


Wurn Henry was informed of Ferdinand's renewal of the truce vich Lewis, 
— fell into the moſt violent rage, and loudly complained, that his father-in-law 
had firſt, by the higheſt promiſes and profeſſions, engaged him in enmity with 
France, and afterwards, without giving him the leaſt warning, had now again 


Gerificed his intereſt to his own ſelfiſh purpoſes, and had left him expoſed alone 
„t all the dangers and expences of the war. In proportion to his eaſy credulity 


and unſuſpecting reliance. on Ferdinand, was the vehemence with which he en- 
d againſt the treatment, which he met with; and he threatened revenge 
for this egregious treachery and breach of faith“. But he loſt all patience when 


informed of the other negotiation, by which Maximilian was alſo ſeduced from his 


allience,..and where propoſals had been hearkened to, for the marriage of the 


SM prince. of, Spain with the daughter of France.. . Charles, during the life-time 


of the late King, had been affianced to Mary, Henry's ſecond ſiſter; and as 
the prince now approached the age of puberty, the King had expected the im- 
mediate completion of the marriage, and the hanourable ſettlement of a ſiſter, for 


whom he had entertained a very tender affection. Such a complication, therefore, 
of injuries Save him the higheſt diſpleaſure, and inſpired him with a deſire of 


expreſſing, his diſdain towards thoſe who had en of his yourh and in inex- 
perience, and had abuſed his too great facility. : 
Tus duke of Longueville, who had been made priſoner at ub battle of Guine- 
oo and who was till detained in England, was ready to take advantage of all 
ſe diſpoſitions of Henry, | in order to procure a peace and even an alliance, which 


he knew to be ſo paſſionately defired by his maſter, He repreſented to the King, 
that Anne, queen of France, being lately dead, a door was thereby opened for an 
affinity, which might tend to the advantage of both kingdoms, and which would 


ſerve to terminate honaurably all the differences between them: That ſhe had left 


Lewis no male children; and as he had ever entertained a ſtrong deſire of having 
oe heirs £0 the e no marriage 9 * to him than that with che 
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princeſs of England, whoſe youth and beauty afforded the moſt flattering hopes Ong 
in that particular: That tho* the marriage of a princeſs. of ſixteen, With a kKig 
of fifty three might ſeem unſuitable; yet the other advantages, attending che Pas 5 
alliance, wete more than a ſufficient compenſation for this inequality : And x 27 
Henry, in looſening his connexions with Spain, whence he had never enperienadld © 
any advantage, would contract a cloſe affinity with Lewis, a prince, who, thro? © 
his whole life, had invariably maintained the character of probity and /honour: 

As Henry ſeemed to hearken to this diſcourſe with very willing ears, Longe ?0G 
ville informed his maſter of the probability which he diſcovered of bringing a 
this matter to a happy concluſion ;/ and he received full powers for negotistiu g # 
the treaty, The articles were eaſily adjuſted between the monarchs. Lewin Peace with P | 
agreed that Tournay ſhould remain in the hands of the Engliſh that Richard dence: 10-8 
la Pole ſhould be baniſhed to Merz, there to live on a penſion afligned him by „ 
Lewis; that Henry ſhould receive payment of a milliog of cypwas, being the 1 
arrears due by treaty to his father and himſelf 3 and that the princeſt Mary ond — _ 
bring four hundred thouſand crowns as her portion, and enjoy as large a jointute | 
as any queen of France, even the former, who was heireſs of Britanny. The tww 
princes alſo ſtipulated the ſuccours, with which they ſhould mutually ſupply each 
other, in caſe either of them was attacked by any enemy ®. 1 2 : 2 

In conſequence of this treaty, Mary was fent over to France with a ſplendid geb of OO. 
retinue, and Lewis met her at Abbeville, where the eſpouſals were celebrated. .. 

He was enchanted with the beauty, grace, and numerous accompliſhments of the IP bs 
young princeſs; and being naturally of an amorous diſpoſition, which his advanced „„ 
age had not entirely cooled, he was ſeduced into ſuck a courſe of gaiety and p. 
ſure, as proved very unſuitable ch declining ſtare of health k. He died in leſs 151. 
than three months after his marriage, to the infinite regret of his ſubjecte, Who, ***f Jan 2» 
ſenſible of his tender concern for their welfare, gave him with one voice the ho- 8 

nourable appellation of Fatber of bis Pl. IJ 
. © Francts, duke of. Angouleme, a youth of one and twenty, who had married 

Lewis's eldeſt daughter, ſucceeded. him on the throne; and by his activity, 
valour, generoſity, and other virtues, gave prognoſtics of a happy and glorious © . 
reign. - This young monarch had been extremely ſtruck with the charms of the © r 


* 


cloſe attendance, as made ſome of his friends apprehend that he had entertain 
c bis oe title to the throne, he forbote ai 


in this paſſion, he might readily exclude 


kk * 
* Du Tillet, | + Brantome Eloge de Louis XII. 
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"Cre 2: farther addreſſes; and even watched the young dowager with a very careful eye | 
*15t5- during the firſt months of her widowhood. Charles Brandon, duke of Suffolk, 
was at that time in the court of France, the moſt comely perſonage of his time, 

and the moſt accompliſhed in all the exerciſes, which were then thought to befit a 
courtier and a ſoldier. He was Henry's chief favorite; and that monarch had 

even once entertained thoughts of marrying him to his ſiſter, and had given indul- 
gence to that mutual paſſion, which took place between them. The queen aſked 
Suffolk, whether he had now the courage, without farther reflection, to eſpouſe 

ber; and ſhe told him, that her brother would more eaſily forgive him for not 
aſking his conſent, than for acting contrary to his orders. Suffolk declined not 
ſo inviting an offer; and the marriage was ſecretly compleated at Paris. Francis, 

. 4,2, who was pleaſed with this marriage, as it prevented Henry from forming any 
powerful alliance by means of his ſiſter *, interpoſed his good offices in appeaſing 
Zo him: And even Wolſey, having entertained no jealouſy of Suffolk, who was con- 


tent to participate in the King's pleaſures, and had no ambition to interpoſe in ſtate 
affairs, was active in reconciling the King to his ſiſter and brother-in-law ; and he 
ON hath rien 1 Wann 2 
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WH ey s b ee ee of Frans the 

. Jirft.——Fealouſy of Henry.——Tournay delivered to France. 
©" Wolfey appointed legale. His manner of exerciſing that office —— 
Death of the emperor Maximilian. Charles, King of Spain, choſen 

*. e eee between Henry and Francis at Calais. Tce 

* Ki ' emperor. Charles arrives In England, mn Mediation of — 
_ Trial and condemnation of the 44. of Buckingham, 5 | 


H E numerous enemies, whom Wolſey's ſudden EDN his aſpiring 
character, and his haughty deportment had raiſed him, ſerved only to river 
WE is 51s. him faſter i in Henry's confidence ; who placed a pride in ſupporting the choice 

. _  Wolſey's ad-which he had made, and who was incapable of yielding either to the murmurs of 
23 ROI * the people, or to the diſcontents of the great. * well 


9 u. „„ de bag 
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acquainted with . King's imperious temper, concealed from him the abſolute 
aſcendant, which he acquired; and while he ſecretly directed all public'councils, 


he ever pretended a blind ſubmiſſion to the will and authority of his maſter. - By 


entering into the King's pleaſures, he ſtill preſerved his affections; by conducting 


his buſineſs, he gratified his indolence z and by his unlimited complaiſance-in # 


both capacities, he preverited all that jealouſy, to which his exorbitant 


tions, and his ſplendid, oftentatious train of life ſhould naturally have given birth. | 
The archbiſhoprick of York falling vacant. by the death of Bambrige, Wolſey 


was promoted. to, that ſee, . and. reſigned, the Biſhoprick of Lincoln. Beſides en- 


joying the adminiſtration of Tournay, he got poſſeſſion, at very low leaſes, of - . 


the revenues of Bath, Worceſter, and Hereford, biſhopricks filled by Italians, 
who were allowed to reſide abroad, and who were glad to compound for this in- 


dulgence, by parting with a conſiderable ſhare of their profits. He held in com- 
mendam the abbey of St. Albans, and many other church, preſrments. He was 


even allowed to unite. with the ſee of York, firſt that of Durham, next that ß 


Wincheſter ; and there ſeemed to be no end of his acquiſitions. His advance- - 
ment in eccleſiaſtical dignity ſerved. him as a pretence for engtoſſing till more 
revenues: The pope, obſerving his great influence over the King, was deſirous 
of engaging him in his intereſt, and had created him a cardinal. Never church- 
man, under colour of exacting regard to religion, carried to a more exorbitant 
height, the ſtate and dignity of that character. His train conſiſted of eight hun- 
dred ſervants, of whom many were knights and gentlemen ; Some even of the 
nobility put their children into his family as a place of education; and in order 


to ingratiate them with their patron, allowed them to bear offices as his ſervants. | 


Whoever was diſtinguiſhed by any art or ſcience payed court to the cardinal ; and 
none payed court in vain. Literature, which was then in its infancy, found in 
him a generous patron ; and both by his public inſtitutions and private bounty, 


he gave encouragement to every branch of erudition“ . Not content with this 


munificence, which gained him the approbation of the wiſe, he ſtrove to.dazzle- 

the eyes of the populace, by the ſplendor of his equipage and furniture, the 
coſtiy embroidery of his liveries, the luſtre of his apparel. He was the firſt c 

man in England who wore filk and gold, not only on his habit, but alſo on * 

ſaddles and the trappings of his horſes T. He cauſed his cardinal's hat to be 

borne aloft by a perſon of rank; and when he came to the King's chapel would 
| oo. it 0 de laid on ner but the altar. * S 


. „Erin. Fpiſt. lib. 2. epiſt. I. 1b. 16. eil. 3 
+ Polydore Virgil, lib. 27, Stowe, b. 501. mann p. 847. | 
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office of chancellor; and the ſeals were immediately intruſted to Wolfey, If this 
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5 he could find, carried before him: a. pillar. of, ſilyer, on whoſe: top Was placed a 
croſs: But not content with this parade, to which he thought himſelf, intitled 
as cardinal, he provided another prieſt of equal ſtature and beauty, who matched 
along. bearing the croſs of ; York, even in the dioceſe of Canterbury; contrary 
to the antient rule and agreement between the prelates of theſe rival ſees“. The 


people made merry with the cardinal's oſtentation; and ſaid they were now ſen- 


ſihle, that * croſs alone. was, not —_—_— _ che. . eg r his eee | 


"WarmHan, td and Sith Fester, a man or a very mode- 


rate temper, averſe to all diſpute, choſe rather to retire from public employment, 
than maintain an unequal conteſt with the haughty cardinal. He reſigned his 


new accumulation of dignity encreaſed his enemies, it alſo ſerved to exalt his per- 


ſonal character, and; prove the extent of his capacity. A ſtrict adminiſtration of 
juſtice took place during his enjoyment of this high office; and no chancellor 
ever diſcovered greater impartiality i in his deciſions, deeper penetration of Judg- 


ment, or more enlarged knowledge of law and equity . 


Tux duke of Norfolk, finding the King's, money almoſt, entirely exhauſted | 
by projects and pleaſures, While his inclination for EXPEnCe, ſtill continued, was 
glad to reſign his office of rreaſyrer, and retire from court. His rival, Fox, bi- 


fliop of Wincheſter, reaped no advantage from his abſence; but partly overcome 


by years and infirmities, partly diſguſted at the aſcendant acquired by Wolſey, 
withdrew himſelf entirely to the care of his dioceſe. The duke of Suffolk had alſo 
taken offence, that the King, by the cardihal's perſuaſſon, had refuſed to pay a 


debt, which he had contracted during his abode in France; and he thenceforth 


affected to live in privacy. Theſe Incidents left Wolſey to enjoy without a rival, 


* 


the whole power and favour of the King; and put into his hands every kind of 
authority. In vain, did Fox, before his retirement, warn the King, * 4 not to 
«< ſuffer-the ſervant - to be greater than his maſter :** Hepry replied, that be 


Ene well how to retain all his ſubjekte jn bbedlence; but he continued till an ; 
| unlimited deferehee in every ching to the directjons ang counſel of the cardinal. 


"Tax. public. rranguillity Way. fo. well eſtabliſhed; in England, the, obedience of, 


the, people ſo entire, [he general ,adaijniſtzation, of: juſtice, by, the .cargiaal's. 
wmeanz 4, ſa.exafty.thar. no dameſtic oggursence.happened fo remarkable a8 to 
e diſturb che repoſe of the King 1 5 bis miniſter: TIT . even have diſpenſed 
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wich themſelves from giving any ſirick attention to foreign e elt pelt gen. 


for men to enjoy any ſituation in abſolute er, or alain fe 
And enterprizes, however fruitleſs and unneceffary. i e eee 


Tun will of the late King of Sebeland, wo left hi ee fi Wenng Seow — 


dow, and the vote"of.the convention of "Eſtates, which eonhfmed that delitz- 
tion, had expreſsly limited her authority to the condition of hef reinsimng un 
married * : But notwithſtanding ttiis limitation; a few motiths after her huſband's 
death, che; elpouſed the earl of Angus, of the name of Douglas, a nobleman of 
great family and very promiſiag hopes, - Some of the nodility nom prbpoſec tie 
election of Angus as tegent, and recommended this choice as the moſt likely 
means of preſerving peace with Eagland: But the jealouſy of the great: families, 
and the fear of exalting the Douglaſſes, begot oppoſition to this meaſure. Lord 
Hume in particular, the moſt powerful chieftain in the kingdom, inſiſted on t 
calling che; duke of Albasy, ſon to a brother of James the ird, who had been 
. baniſhed into France, and who, having there married, had left poſterity; chat 
were the next heirs to the crown, and the neareſt relations to their young ſovereign. 
Albany, though firſt prince of the blood, had never been in Scotland, was totally. 
unacquainted with the manners of the pebple, ignorant of their ſituntion, unprac- 
ticed in their language; yet ſuch was the: favour attending the Hrench alliance, 
and ſo great the authority of «Hume, that this Prince was invited to atcept the 
reins of government. Francis, careful not to give offence to tile King of Eng. 
land, detained: Albany ſometime in France; but at laſt, ſenfible how important 
it was to keep Scotland: in. his intereſts, he permitted him toĩgo over, and take 
poſſeſſion of the regency: He even rene wed the antient teagiie with that king. 
dom, thoꝰ it implied ſuch a dloſe pos Ut _ MP ny x omewhat 
to intrench on his alliance wih Englan . ns ae 

Wu the regent arrived in Scotland, be 5 enquiries oon ite Hats 
of the country, and character of the people; and diſcovered"a feeue, With Which 
he was hitherto'bur little acquainted, . That turbulent kiigdomn; 'He'foultd,” Was 
rather to be conſidered as a ceonfederacy, und that ' nt *#telbſe one, 6fPeity 
| princes, "than a regular ſyſtem of dvit polity; and eren the Ring, much mere 
à regent, poſſeſt an authority very untertan and iprecticds.” Arms, mote 
than laws, prevailed; and courage, prefetably to etraity or juſtice, wu che virtue 
moſt valued and reſpected. he mobility; mne 
were ſo connected by hereditary allianees, or ſo divided by ãnveterate enmities, 
that it was impoſſible, without employidg force, eicher to puniſh the — 
Yo or give ſecurity co the moſt entire innocedce. 3 violence, When 


* Buchanan, Ub, vg. rar Herbert. 
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Chap II. exerciſed on a hoſtile tribe, inſtead of making a perſon odious among his own 
3 1515. clan, rather recommended him to eſteem and approbation, by rendering him 
=  _ _— _ quſeful to the chieftain, entitled him to a preference above his fellows. And tho?- 
=: the neceſſity of mutual ſupport ſerved as a cloſe cement of friendſhip among thoſe * 
| of the ſame-kindred, the ſpirit of revenge againſt enemies, and the deſire of pro- 


ſecuting the deadly feuds, (ſo they were called) ſtill appeared to be IE the 
moſt predominant among that uncultivated people. ' 


- Tae: perſons, to whom Albany firſt applied for information with aud to the 
"tae of the country, happened to be inveterate enemies of Hume “; and they 
repreſented that powerful nobleman as the chief ſource of public diſorders, and 
the great obſtacle to the execution of the laws, and adminiſtration of juſtice. 
= \ Before the authority of the magiſtrate could be eſtabliſhed, it was neceſſary, they 
=— Afaid, to make an example of this great offender; and by the terror of his puniſh- .- 
_— ment, trach all leſſer criminals to pay reſpect to the power of their ſovereign. 
=_ Albany, moved by theſe. reaſons; was induced to forget Hume's paſt ſervices, to . 
. which he had been, ig a great meaſure, beholden for the regeney; and he no 
=— longer bore towards him that favourable countenance, with which he was wont | 
1 to receive him. Hume perceived the change, and was incited, both by views of - : 

his own ſecurity and his- revenge, to take meaſures in oppoſition. to the regent. 
He applied himſelf to Angus and the queen dowager, and repreſented to them 
tze danger to which the infant prince was expoſed, from the ambition of Albany, 
, the next heir to the crown, to whom the ſtates had imprudently entruſted the 
whole authority of government. By his perſuaſion, Margaret formed the deſign 
of carrying off the young King, and putting him under the protection of her 
brother; and when that conſpiracy was diſcovered, ſhe herſelf, accompanied with 


Hume and Angus, withdrew into e . ſhe was 0 nn, 
of a daughter, . A 


 Hewzy, in er to ak the er of Albany 85 Rt Bench * 
gave encouragement. to theſe malecontents, and aſſured them of his protection. 
Matters being afterwards in appearance accommodated between Hume and the 
regent; that nobleman returned into his own country; but mutual ſuſpicions and 

jealouſies ſtill prevailed. - He was committed to cuſtody, under the care of the 

earl of Arran, his brother-in-law ; and was, for ſome time, detained priſoner in 

his caſtle. But having perſuaded: Arran te enter into the conſpiracy with 2 8 
he was allowed to make his eſcape; and he openly made war upon the regent. A 


nem accommodation enſued, not more ſincere than the foregoing; and Hume | * 17 
was ſo Imprudent as to put himſelf, together with his brother, into the hands of | 
OE ee lib. 4. Drammond. 3 RT 
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the regent. They were immediately ſeized, ein to WET Sand to Ch 
their trial, condemned, and executed. No legal crime was proved againlt theſe: 
brothers: It was only alledged, that, at the battle of Flouden, they had not done 
their duty in ſupporting the King; and as this backwardneſs could not, from 
the whole courſe of their- paſt-life, be aſcribed to cowardice, it was commonly 


imputed to a more criminal motive. Phe evidences, however, of guilt, ro- 


duced againſt them, were far from being valid or convincing; and tie people, 


who hated them while alive, were very much diffatisfied with their execution. 


Sven violent remedies often produce, for ſome time, a deceitful tranquillity ; 2 


but as they deſtroy mutual confidenge, and beget the moſt inveterate animoſities, 


their conſequences are commonly very fatal both to the public, and to thoſe who 


make trial of them, The regent, however, took advantage of the preſent calm 
which prevailed; and being invited by the French king, who was, at that time, 


willing to gratify Henry, he went over into France; and was detained there 
during five years. A great part of his authority he entruſted into the hands of 


Darcy, a Frenchman, whom he created Warden of the marches, and who'was 


extremely vigilant in the diſtribution of juſtice, and the puniſhment of crimes and 


oppreſſion. / But Sir David Hume, a kinſman of the nobleman lately executed, 


attack upon him. Darcy finding himſelf too weak to reſiſt, and truſting to the 
ſwiftneſs of his horſe, fled towards Dunbar; but being ignorant of the roads, he 


ran into a bog, was overtaken by the purſuers, and put to death.” As he wore 


long flowing hair, Hume, exulting in this aſſaſſination as a gallant exploit, cut 


out theſe locks, and pleating them into a wreath, wore them ever after. at the 


pummel of his ſaddle *. During the abſence of the regent, ſuch confuſions pre- 


- vailed in Scotland, . ſuch mutual enmity, rapine, and violenge, among the 


great families, that that kingdom was, for a long time, utterly diſabled both from 


. offending i its enemies, and aſſiſting its friends. We have carried on the Scots hiſ 

tory ſome years beyond the preſent period; that as that country had little counexion 
with the general ſyſtem of Europe, we might be the leſs. interrupted in the natra- 
| tion of thoſe memorable events, which were tranſacted in the other kingdoms. - 


Ir was foreſeen, that a young, active prince, like Francis, and of ſo martial a 


diſpoſition, would ſoon employ. the great preparations, which his predeceſſor, 
before his death, had made for the conqueſt of Milan. He had been obſer ved 


even to wy at the recital of the W nein. of Gaſton: * Foix 3 and 


* Buckanay, kb. 14. Pirconie 


deſirous of revenging his friend's death on the friend of the regent, way- laid 
Darcy near Dunſe; and after reproaching him with that execution, made an 
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| . Chap, II. "NAN of emulation were held to be ſure prognoſtics of his future valour. ble 

8 315. | renewed the treaty which Lewis had made with Henry; and having left every 
ttsiog, as he thought, ſecure behind him, he marched his ar mies towards the ſouth 

2 of France; pretending, that his - ſole:putpoſe was to ſecure his kibgdom againſt 

| the incurſions of the Swiſs. That-formidable people ſtill retained: their animoſity 


againſt France; and having taken Maximilian, duke of Milan, under their pro- 
tection, and lead reduced him to abſolute dependance, they were determined, 
from views both of honour and of intereſt, to defend him againſt this inva- 
der . They fortified themſelves with numerous forces in all thoſe vallies of 5 
the Alps, thro' which, they thought, the French muſt neceſſarily paſs; and by 
: oe when Francis, with great ſecrecy, induſtry, and perſeverance, made his.entrance vv 
Franc he into Piedmont by another paſſage, they were not diſmayed, but deſcended. into 


— fiſt, the plain, tho unprovided of cavalry, and oppoſed themſelves to the progreſs of | 
: the French arms. At Marignan near Milan, they fought with Francis one of the * 
| 2 * moſt furious and b beſt conteſted battles, which is to be met with in the hiſtory of 1 FS © 
theſe, latter ages; and it required all the heroic valour of that prince to inſpire his | | 


troops with courage ſufficient to reſiſt the deſperate aſſault of thoſe 'mountaineers, 
After a bloody action in the evening, night and darkneſs parted the combatants ; 
but next morning, the Swiſs renewed the attack with equal alacrity; and it a 
not till they had loſt all their braveſt troops that they could be prevailed with to 25 
retire. The field was ſtrowed with twenty thouſand ſlain of both ſides; and the 5 
mareſchal Trivulzio, who had been preſent at eighteen pitched battles, declared, 
that every engagement, which he had yet ſeen, was only der of AO but 
that the action of Marignan was a combat of heroes *.. _ N 


Arrex this great victory, the conqueſt of the Milaneze was 0 and RY UE” 
| Bp ſenfible how important the alliance of the cantons was, even in their oh 
loweſt fortune, gave them all the conditions, which' they could have demanded, 3 

had they been ever ſo ſucceſsful ; and he courted their friendſhip by every "TY > Ag 
ſible eondeſcenſion. The Venetians were in alliance with France; and as they 

x 5 truſted entirely eo the ſueeeſſes of chat eron for the final recovety of their. do- 
1 minions on the continent, they ſeconded Francis in every enterprize. Pope Leo, 
3 -whoſe ſole fault was too great ſineſſe and artifice, a fault, which, both as a prieſt 
and an Italian, it was difficult for him to avoid, had hitherto temporized be- 
* tween the parties; and Francis's victory at Marignun determined him abſolutely 
$0-0mbraee me of that, monarch 7. Bot what both Feiſirated mot, 


9 1 Memoires du Bella, ib. 1. " Guicciardini ib-42. | * Hifoie dels Li de C ; 
| + Gnleciardini, ib, 12, Paal, les. * OY 
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A E N R T vt” 
and ſecured the conqueſt of the Milaneze, was the reſolution orbits Sts cr . 


himſelf, who, tired of the vieiſtitudes of his fortune; diſguſted-with the tyran y 


of the Swiſs, and defirous of privacy and repoſe, put himſelf into Francis's hands 


and having ſtipulated-a yearly penſion of thirty thouſand ducats, we all wy 
tenſions to that dutchy; and retired into France. 


Tu ſucceſs and glory of the French monarch began to excite jeatouly*in ke: 05 of ; 
nary. 


Henry; and his rapid progreſs, tho” in ſo diſtant a country, was not regarded 
without apprehenſions by the Engliſn miniſtry. Italy was during that age the 
ſeat of religion, of literature, and of commerce; and as it poſſeſſed alone that 
luſtre, which has ſince been ſhared among other nations, it fixed the attention of 
all Europe, and every acquiſmion which was made there; appeared more impor- 
tant than its weight in the balance of power ſhould, ſtrictly ſpeaking, have made 
it be eſteemed. Henry alſo thought that he hadgeaſon to complain of Franeis 
for ſending the duke of Albany into Scotland, and undermining the power and 
credit of his ſiſter, the queen dowager 1. The repairing the fortifications of Te- 
rotienne was alſo regarded as a breach of treaty, But above all, what tended to 
alienate the court of * was the diſguſt which Wolſey had taken Wann 8 
the French monarch. 


Henxzy, on the conqueſt of Tournay, had refuſed to admit Lewis Gaitlart, * 
the biſhop elect, to the poſſeſſion of the temporalities, becauſe that prelate de- 
clined taking the oath of allegiance to his new ſovereign ; and Wolſey was ap. 
pointed in his room adminiſtrator of the biſhoprick. As the cardinal wiſhed to 
obtain free and undiſturbed poſſeſſion, he applied to Francis, and deſired him to 
beſtow on Gaillart ſome ſee of equal value in France, and to obtain his reigna- 
tion of Tournay. Francis, who till hoped to recover poſſeſſion of that city, 
and who feared that the full ſettlement of Wolſey, in the biſhoprick would prove 
- an obſtacle to his purpoſe, had hitherto neglected to gratify the haughty prelate: 
and. the biſhop. of Tournay, by applying to the court of Rome, had obtained a a 


bull for his ſettlement in that ſee. Wolſcy, who expected to be complied with aut | 


in every requeſt, and ho exacted reſpect even from the greateſt monarehs, re: 
ſented the flight put upon him by Francis; and he puſhed his nn an 
occalion for wreaking bis yenggance againſt, that monarch *. _ 

| MaxiMILIAy. the emperor was. ready to embrace every * of. A new. en 
terprize, eſpecially if attended with an offer of money, of which he was ex- 
tremely greedy, extremely prodigal, and extremely necellitous, Richard ace, 
formerly ſecretary to cardinal Bambrigge, nom ſeerctary: of ſtate, vas, diſpatched | 


pere Daniel; vol. iii. p. 31. "i ' Polydore Voi, . er. | 
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to the court ; of Vienna, and had a commiſſion. to propoſe ſome abate; pay- 


ments to Maximilian : He thence made a journey into Switzerland; and by like 
motives engaged ſome of the cantons to furniſh troops to the emperor. That 
prince invaded Italy with a conſiderable army; but being repulſed from before 


Milan, he retreated with his army into Germany, made peace with France and 
Venice, delivered Verona to that republic for a ſum of money, and thus ex- 
cluded himſelf, in ſome meaſure, from all future acceſs into Italy. And Henry 
found; that, after expending five or ſix hundred thouſand ducats, in order to 
gratify the cardinal's reſentment, he had only looſened his nee with E rancis, 


without diminiſhing the power of that princg, 


Tux were many reaſons, which engaged the King not to 8 farther 
at preſent in his enmity againſt Frar ce. He could hope for aſſiſtance from no 
power in Europe. Ferdinanꝗ his father-in-law, who had often deceived, him, 


vas now declining faſt thro? age and infirmities ; and a ſpeedy end was looked for 


to the long and proſperous reign of that great monarch, Charles, prince of 
Spain, ſaveniga of the Low Countries, deſired nothing but. peace with Francis, 
who had it ſo much in his power, if provoked, to obſtruct his peaceable acceſſion - 
to that rich inheritance, which was waiting him. The pope was overawed by 
the power of France, and Venice was engaged in a cloſe alliance with that mo- 
narchy . Henry therefore remained in tranquillity during ſome time; and ſeemed-- 
to. give himſelf no concern with regard to the affairs of the continent. In vain 


did Maximilian endeavour to allure him into ſome expence, by offering to 


make a reſignation of the imperial crown in his favour. That artifice was too 
_ groſs to ſucceed even with a prince ſo little politic as Henry; and Pace, his en. 
voy, who was perfectly well acquainted with the emperor's motives and cha- 


racter, gave him warning, that the ſole view of that prince, in making * ſo 
_ liberal an offer, was to draw money from him. | 


"Warr an univerſal peace prevailed in Europe, that event Oe” which c 


15 «gi e, had been ſo long looked for, and from which ſuch important conſequences were 


* 


* 


- a 
* 


9 * 


expected, the death of Ferdinand the Catholic, and the ſucceſſion of his grand- 
ſon, Charles, to his extenſive dominions. No commotion, however, or alte- 


ration followed immediately upon that great incident. This young prince, who 


had not yet reached his ſixteenth year, was already a great ſtateſman, from the 
excellent education which he had: received, and from the mature and folid 
judgment, with which nature had endewed him. He was ſenfible how im- 


e it was to preſerve peace with foreigners, till he ſhould” have eſtabliſhed* 
TR + rem de Angleria, epiſt, 8 Þ# Guieciardini, lib. 12. . 
1 a 5 N 4 5 his 


.. 
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deminiens: e e, to. 4 "ON: 
of bis, preſent. ſituation, he made him an offer of ſuch terms * 
3 the. friendſhip and alliance of that monarch, Hie engage to many 
Francis's daughter, though only an infant of a year old to receine as her de 
all her father's pretenſions on the kingdom of Naples; to pay him a Jaubdred- 
thouſand: crowns: a year till the conſummation of the marriage; and to give 
the King of Navarre ſatisfaction with regard to his dominions 2. Charas, 
having finiſhed this treaty at Noyou by his miniſters, and having thus left exery 
thing in ſecurity. in the Low Countries, departed for Spain, and was willingly - 
received-to the government of theſe united kingdoms... The right of ſucceſſion. ©3 
lay in his mother, Joan, who. was ſtill alive; but as ſhe was uſually dif. 7 
ordered in her judgment, N had left the adminiſtration. to his grandſon, .. 
Charles; and the ſtates, both We eee e ein. 5 
this deſtination, . ._ N ee 10 (l . Tay 1 
Tux e eee in power eee n — 
Gble of the neceſſity he of gaining the confidence and friendſhip of Hen; 
and he took at laſt the only method by which n dra eee 


* * 
n abr KF £ 


courts by n een. 998 wee ee nemo ve, 
cargo e r beat + ö bays.” REES 
Bonwivzr, mired. of France, was diſpatched to 3 and he. was. Fg 3. 


= to employ all his inſinuation and, addreſs, qualities for which be was e.. 
makable, to procure himlelf a place in Wolſey's good, graces..; Aber the ame. 1 
© baſſador bad ſucceeded in his purpoſe, he ck an, pp of er pre G 

maſter's, regret, that, by miſtakes and; miſappirebenhans, de hoc been d k © © 
fortunate as to loſe a friendſhip, which he ſo much. valued as that of his eminence. . +, 
Wolley was not deaf to theſe honourable advances from ſo. great, a monarch.; . | _ 
and he was thenceforth obſerved to expreſs, himſelf, on all occaGions, in fr ? k 
of the French alliance, e > con bin his intereſts, Francis entece 
into ſuch, conhidence Vith him, that he aſked his advice eyen in his moſt . _ 
affairs, and.in all difficult emergencies, bad recourſe to him as to, an oracle of . ä 
dom and ag wo policy.. The cardinal made nio ſecret to the King of this _-- 


vate correſpondence z and Henry was fo prepoſiefſed in favour of the great * | 44 „ = 
V; of his ag that, he ad he yerily believed he would gover: . _— 


Hp. 23. 4 2 * lt N | a 

„Wun por ſeemed okay prepared, Bannivet: opened to, | nat. _ 
his maſter's deſire of*Secovering Tournay.z. aod Wolley: immediaelys; without. m 
. 00:09. pee é : —⅛1ꝰ—ũ ee 
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Gee brech to the King and council, that Tourtey Ny fo-remote ftom Calais, 


1518. 


5 Tournay 
delivered to 
France. | 


1 | gr ſen.” letter Halber, tutor, governor, and profeſſed the moſt unbounded deference to if 
71 dis advice And opinion. All thoſe careſſes were preparatives to a negotiation for the. | 


that it would be very gifficult,” if not impoſfible, in caſe of 4 war, to keep the 
communication open berween theſe two places: That ab it was ſtuate on the 


ffrontiets boch of France and the Netherlands, it was expoſed to the attacles of 


both theſe powers, and muſt neceſſurily, either by force or famine, fall iato the 


hands of the firſt aſſailant: That even in time of peace, it eould not be preſerved 


without a large garriſon, to reſtrain the numerous and mutinaus inhabitants, ever 
diſcontented with the Engliſh government: And that the poſſeſſion of Tournay, 
as it as thus precarious and expeaſive, ſo was it entirely uſeleſo ind gave little 
or no means to EY on _ the” dominions "ON . e or orf 
Francis. CH 

- Frzs® endes were derbe ve oh convincing, and were bre of betty 
nd oppoſition, when they came fim the mouth of the cardinal: A treatj there 
fore was entered into for the delivering up of Tournay; and in order to give to 
that meafure a more graceful appearance, it was agreed, that the Dauphin and 
the princeſs Mary, both of them infants, ſhould be betrothed, and that this city 
ſhoald be confidered as the dowry. of the \princeſs: Such kinds of agreement 
were then common among fovereigns, tho? it was very rare, that the intereſts 
and views of the parties continued ſo ſteady as to render the intended 


effectual. But as Henry had been at conſiderable expende in building a t 
at Tournay, Francis agreed to pay him 600, 000 crowns, at twelve yearly pay- 


ments, and put into his hands eight hoſtages, all of them men of quality, for 
the performante of the article . And left the cardinal ſhould think himſelf 
neglected in theſe Ripulations, he promiſed him a yearly penſiou of twelve thou 
and livres, as an equivalent for his adminiſtration of the e e or N 


He alfo engaged to recall Albany from Scotland. 


Francis having, ſucceeded 6 well in this negotiation, began to en enlarge his | 


; e and to hope for f more conſiderable advantages, by pratiſing on vanity . 
© flf=conceit of this boughty favorite.. He redoubled his flatteties to the 


dinal, conſulted him more frequently i in every doubt or difficulty, called him in. 


delivery of Calais, in conſideration. of a ſum of money to be paid for 1 it; and if 


ye may credit Polydore Virgil, who bears a particular ſpite to Wolſey, on ac- - 


count of his beitig difpoliſcfied of ks employment and thrown into priſen by that 
miniſtet; ſo extravagant a propoſal met with a very favourable reception from 
1 He ventured not ä * Wann evuncil': | 
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He vas contented to ſourft priyatoly che ophions of men, by. nm des 11 
converſation, as if he thought Calais a uſeleſs hurthen to the kingdom : But 9 Ne. 
oP When he found, that all men were ſtrongly riveted in -a-contrary;perſuatiany he 

thought it dangerous to proceed any farther in his purpoſe ; and falfag, Mn 1 

aſter, into new attachments with the King of Spain, een mm 

Francis and him began gradually to decline BE 

Tux enormous pride . — 3 

- of digoity and power which he had received; "Cardinal Oupebcio" eco ray — 

ſent as legate into England, in order to procure u tythe from the elergys for B,. 
enabling the pope to oppoſe the progreſs of the Turks; 1 danger Which Was 
real, and was formidable to all Chriftendom, but Winch had been fo 'oftch made 

uſe of to ſerve the intereſted purpoſes of the court of Rome, that it had loft al! 


. inſſuenee on the minds of che people; - The gletgy refuſed to comply with Leo's 7 
6 2 emandy': Campeggio was recalted; and me King deſired of the pope,” thar 
= 6 Wolſey, who had been joined in this conimiſſion;- might alone be inveſted with | 
J. ce legantine power, together with' the righe of Viſiting all the clergy and mo- e 
k naſteries, and even with ſuſpending all che has of che church during x WWeive- 


month. Wolſey, having obtained this new dignity, made a new diſplay of that - , 
- ſtate and parade, towbich de Wb mack eh On ſolemm feat das, be . 
| was not contented without ſaying tnaſs after the manner of che pope hünff:: 2 
Not only he had biſhbps and abbotꝭ to ſerve him ; he cen engaged the ft 
- nobility to: give him water and the towel. Le affected a Tank ſuperior eowhat t 
bud ger been ddaimed by any churthman an England. * Watham, the pritoate, 
TS | being wrote him a letter, where he ſubſeribed hiemſelf, your ln irt 
5 Wolſey complained of his preſumptions in thus Challenging anequitlityowith -— © 5 
| Nee When Warham was told what-offeace he had given, he made fg f he 
matter; eee, bed. neee e ee . 
Ws * proſperity. 7 \ 344. 2a £& rt? 5 11 19 - 3 33 — 
Bur 5 fanher than ee ue e 13 . 
| He erected an office, which he called the legantine court; and as he Wa OW rr ane - 
by means of the pope's commiſſion and the King's fayoyr, inveſted” with 1 
wer, both eccleſiaſtical and civil, 9 man knew, what bound nene e hejſer to . 
e authority of this new tribunal. , He conferred on it 6 Kind af inquibrerial = 
And -cenſorial- powers even over the laiety; and directed it to examine imp all 


2 | matters of conſcience ;. into all conduct hiN¶El bud giveti ſeandil into alt #iois, A, 1 5 2 
| — "which, though they eſcaped" che law, "might; appear contrary. te ed ess. 
© Office was Juſtly takes 26, this, eee „ 1 
ee A 8 > hp I 
” R 9 ks: „ 2 
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. the peuple were the more diſguſted, when they . a man who indulged himſelf 
in the licenſes of pleaſure, ſo ſevere in repreſſing the leaſt appearance of immo- 
rality in others. But to render his court more obnoxious, Wolſey made one 
John Allen the judge in it, a perſon of ſcandalous life *, whom he himſelf, as 
chancellor, had condemned for perjury: And as this man either exacted fines 
from every one whom he was pleaſed to find guilty, or took bribes to drop pro- 


ſecutions, men concluded, and with ſome appearance of reaſon, that he ſhared 
with the cardinal theſe wages of iniquity. The clergy, and in particular the 


monks, were expoſed to this tyranny ; and as the libertiniſm of their lives often 


gave a juſt handle againſt them, they were obliged to buy an indemnity, by 


paying large ſums of money to the legate or his judge. Not contented with this 


authority, Wolſey pretended, by virtue of his commiſſion, to aſſume the power 


of all the biſhops courts ; particularly that of judging of Wills and Teſtaments; 
and his deciſions in theſe important points were deemed not a little arbitrary. As 
if he himſelf were pope, and as if the pope could diſpoſe abſolutely of every eccle- 
ſiaſtical eſtabliſhment, he preſented to whatever priories or benefices he pleaſed, 
without regard to the right of election in the monks, or of patronage in the nobi- 
ity and gentry +. 


No one durſt carry to the King any complaint againſt theſe uſurpations of 
Wolſey, till Warham ventured to inform him of the diſcontents of his people. 
Henry profeſſed his ignorance of the whole matter. A man,” ſaid he, © is 
« not ſo blind any where as in his own houſe : But do you, father,” added he 


to the primate, © go to Wolſey, and tell him, if any thing be amiſs, that he 


« amend it.” A reproof of this kind was not likely to be effectual: It only 


ſerved to augment Wolſey's enmity to Warham: But one London having pro- 
ſecuted Allen, the legate's judge, in a court of law, and convicted him of mal- 
verſation and iniquity, the clamour at laſt reached the King's ears, and he ex- 


Preſſed ſuch diſpleaſure to the cardinal, as inde. him ever after more cautious in 
exerting his oy 4. 


* 


* Suype' Memorials, vol. 1. p- 125. : > | 
+ Polydore Virgil, lib. 27. This whole narration has been copied by all the hiſtorians from the 


author here cited: There are many circumſtances, however, very ſuſpicious, both becauſe of the ob- 
vious partiality of the hiſtorian, and becauſe the parliament, when they afterwards examined Wan 3 


conduct, could find no proof for any material crime he had committed. 


ft This year and the foregoing the ſweating. fickneſs raged. anew in En g | 
8 * It was. called $ 
Anglicus, becauſe few, except the Engliſh nation, were attacked by it. Its malighity was ſuch, 2 


it commonly killed within three hours of its commencement, © Some towns loſt by it an half, others 


two thirds of their inhabitants, 
* 


| Was | 


„Nn rr 199. 


Waite Henry indulging himſelf in pleaſure and amuſement, entruſted the Chap. II. 

government of his kingdom to this imperious miniſter, an incident happened 519. 

abroad, which excited his attention. Maximilian the emperor died, a man, who, 12th of Janu- 

of himſelf, was indeed of little conſequence; but as his death left vacant the firſt ay. 

Death of the 

ſtation among chriſtian princes, it put all men's ſpirits into agitation, and provedemp r. r 

a kind of era in the general ſyſtem of Europe. The Kings of France and Spain Maximilian. 
immediately declared themſelves candidates for the imperial throne; and employed | 

every expedient of money or intrigue, which promiſed them ſucceſs in ſo greatia 

point of ambition. Henry alſo was encouraged to put in his pretenſions; but his 

miniſter, Pace, who was diſpatched to the electors, found that he began to ſolicit 

too late, and that the votes of all theſe *. were ese n eithet on 


che one fide or the other. * 72 e Dein 


|  Fraxeis and Charles made profeſſion fon he degthiings of carrying on this'ri- 
valſhip with emulation, but without enmity; and Francis in "particular declared, 
that his brother Charles and he were fairly, and openly, ſuitors to tlie ſame miſtreſs: 
The more fortunate, added he, will carry her; and the other muſt reſt content- 
ed . But all men apprehended, that this extreme moderation; however reaſon- 
able, would not be of long duration; and that ineidents would certainly ocrur 


to ſharpen the minds of the candidates againſt each other. Its was Charles Who Charles; King: 


at laſt prevailed; to the great diſappointment'of the French monarch, Wh Riſto? 1 


continued to the laſt in the belief, that the majority of the electoral college WAS emperors... 


engaged im his favour, And as he was ſome years ſuperior in age to- his rival, WJ 


and, after his victory at Marignan, and conqueſt ef the Milaneſe, much ſoperior 

in renown, he could not ſuppreſs his indignation, ac being thus, in the face of all 
mankind, after long and anxious expectation, poſtponed! in ſo important a pre- 
tenſion, From this competition, as much as from oppoſition of intereſt, aroſe 

that emulation between thoſe two great monarchs, which, while it kept their- 
whole age in agitation, ſets them in fo remarkable a contraſt to each other: 
Both of them princes endowed with talents and abilities; brave; aſpiring, aftive, © 
induſtrious; beloved by their ſervants and ſubjeQs, dreaded by their enemies, |... 
and reſpected by all the world: Fxancis,. open, frank, liberal, munificent, ca. 
rying theſe virtues to an exceſs which prejudiced his affairs; Charles, political, 
cloſe, artificial, frugal; better calculated to obtain ſucceß in wars and in nege- 
tiations, eſpecially. the latter. The one, the mofe amiabſe man; the other,” =p 
greater monarch. The King, from his.  overſights and AaAlerericnts, naturally 
exp oſed to misfortunes ; but qualified, by his ſpirit and magnanimity, to e 

r * from them with honour: The emperor, by his ;defigning, intereſted 


Do Belcario, lib. 16. Guicciardini, lib. 13. f | 
; character 3 
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Chap. II. character, fitted, in his greateſt ſucceſſes, to excite jealouſy and oppoſition even 
319. among his allies; and to rouze up a multitude of enemies, in the place of one 
| whom he had ſubdued, And as the perſonal qualities of theſe princes thus coun - 
terpoiſed'each other, ſo did the advantages and diſadvantages of their dominions. 
Fortune alone, without the concurrence of prudence or valour, never reared up 
of a ſudden ſo great a power as that which centered in the emperor Charles. He 
reaped the ſucceſſion of Caſtile, of Arragon, of Auſtria, of Burgundy: He inhe- 
rited the conqueſt of Naples, of Granada: Election entitled him to the empire: 
Even the bounds of the globe ſeemed to be enlarged a little before his time, that 
he might poſſeſs the whole treaſure, as yet entire and unrifled, of the new world, 
But tho* the concurrence of all theſe advantages formed ang empire greater and 
more extenſive than any known in Europe ſince that of the Romans, the kingdom 
of France alone, being cloſe, compact, united, rich, populous, and being inter- 
| poſed between all the provinces of Charles's dominions, was able to make a vigo- 1 
rous oppoſition to his progreſs, and maintain the conteſt againſt him, 3 


_ Henzy: poſſeſſed that felicity, of being able, both by the native force of his 

| Pare, and its fituation, to hold the balance between thoſe two powers; and 

_ 1bad}heſknown to improve, by poliey and prudence, this ſingular and ineſtimable 
AA advantage, he was really, by means of it, a greater prince than either of thoſe . 
mig bty monarchs, who ſeemed to ſtrive for the dominion of Europe. But the 

character of this king was heedleſs, inconſiderate, capricious, impolitic; guided 

by his paſſion or his favourite; vain, imperious, haughty; ſometimes actuated 

— by- friendſhip for foreign powers, aftner by reſentment, ſeldom by his true in- 

[ tereſt. .-:And-thus, tho' he triumphed in that ſuperiority which his ſituation in 

| Europe gave him, he never employed e own e and n advantage 

or to _ his Sree na mot #67 ; 


1520. E. aaneis was s well acquainted with Henry's character, and endeavoured to ac- 

Interview be- commodate his conduct to it. He ſolicited an interview near Calais; ; in expec- 
22 tation of being able, by familiar converſation, to ain upon his friendſhip and 

at Calais, confidence. Wolſey earneſtly ſeconded this propoſ: v3.6 and hoped, in the preſence 

af both courts, to make parade of his riches, his ſplendor, and his influence 

l 8 oy both m rchs*, . And as Henry himſelf loved pomp and magnificence, and 
| mee eqriglity of . being perſonally, acquainted with the French King, 

7 he very chearfall ad} Abe all the preliminaries of this interview. The nobility 


0 ee nations ey eto, ſurpaſs each other in pomp and Expence+ MY of them 


e -  ®-Polydore 1 lib. 27. * 
Virgil, 7 Fa. wr 
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involved themſelves in large debts, and were not able, by the penury of their co it 


whole lives, to repair the vain ſplendor of a few days. The duke of mn | 
ham, who, tho* immenſely rich, was ſomewhat addicted to frugality;" finding 
the preparations for this feſtival amount-to immenſs ſums, threw out Emme es 5 
preſfions of diſpleaſure againſt the cardinal, whom he believed the author of that 
meafure*. An imprudence' which: . erer the ſource of * misfor- 
tunes to that nobſeman. 81 Daun e 


WHILE Henry was preparing to depart for Calais, he was ſurprized to 199 emperor. - 


chat the emperor was arrived at Dover; and te immediately haſtenedd thither with Ses in Eng- | 


the queen, in order to give a ſuitable reception to his royal gueſt! That great land. 


prince, politic tho* young, having heard of the intended interview between Francis 35th of May. 


and Henry, was apprehenſive of the conſequences,” and was reſolved'to take the 
opportunity, in his paſſage from Spain to the Low Countries, to make the Kibg 
ſtill a higher compliment, by paying him à viſit in His O-˖I dewiaibzs Beſides” 
the marks of regard and attachment which he gave to Henty, he firove by every! 
teſtimony of friendſhip, by flatteries, proteſtations, promiſes and preſents, to 
gain on the vanity, the avarice, and the ambition of the cardinal. He here ia 
ſtilled into this aſpiring prelate the hope of attaining ibe papacy 3 and as that was 
the ſole point of elevation, beyond his prefent greatneſs, it was ſure | to attract his 
wiſhes with the ſame ardour, as if fortune had never; 28 yet, favoured him with! 
any of her preſents. In hopes of reaching this dignity by the emperor's aſſi ſtance, 
he ſecretly devoted himſelf to that monarch's intereſt; and Charles was perhaps 
the more liberal of his promiſes, becauſe Leo was a very young man; and it w 
not likely, that, for many years, he would be called upon to fulfif” me engage 
ments. Henry eaſily obſerved this courtſhip payed to his minifter 3 but intkead of 
taking umbrage at it, he only made it a ſubject of vanityʒ and believed, chat, as 


Wolſey's fole ſupport was bis favour, the obeiſance of ſach mighty r 0 . 


> 


his ſervant, Was in reality, a more. conſpicuous homage” to his « own 9729 _ 11812 
O. if; 2 —_ 


Tur day of Charles's, departure, Henry went over fe Calais with with the queen 
and his whole court; and from thence proceeded to Guilnes, a ſmall; ron 
the frontiets. Francis, attended in like manner, came to Ardres, EY e niles 
diſtant; and the two monarchs met, for the firſt time, in the fields, at a 
ſuuate between theſe two towns, but ſtill within the too of pale : For Francis 9 

reed to pay that compliment to Heory, 1 in  confideration that 1 hegen 
>. ſea, that he might be preſent : at the interview... 'wolley. 10 hoch dot bgs 
had entruſted the regulation of the ceteinonial, > Gt this cifedtailtaice ie 
order to do honour to his maſter .. Air eb rat; f 


— 
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* 
Chap. II. TRE two monarchs, afier ſaluting each other in the moſt cordial manner, 


20. retired into a tent which had been erected on purpoſe, and they held a ſecret con- 


A&M 


4 


tr {+58 


ference together. Henry here propoſed to make ſome, amendments, on the arti- | 
cles. of their former alliance; and he began to read the treaty, I Henry King : 
Theſe were. the firſt words; and he, ſtopt a moment. He ſubjoined only the 
words, of, England, without adding. France, the uſual ſtyle of the Engliſh mo- 
narchs . Francis remarked this . and e by a ſmile his approba- 


tion of it. 5 3 4 
14 rl 


He took: an er Loan er of paying, a. { comaliment. to Son of a 
more eſſential nature. That generous prince, full of honour himſelf, and inca- 
pable of diſtruſting others, was ſhocked at all the precautions which were ob- 

ſerved, whenever he had an interview with the Engliſh monarch: The number 
of their guards and attendants was carefully counted on both ſides: Every ſtep. 
was ſcrupulouſly; meaſured and adjuſted : And if the two Kings propoſed to pay 
a viſit to the queens, they departed from their ſeveral quarters at the ſame in- 
ſtant, which was marked by the firing of a culverin ; they paſſed each other in 
the middle point between the places; and at the ſame inſtant that Henry entered 
Ardres, Francis put, himſelf; into the hands of the Engliſh at Guiſnes. In order 
to break off this tedious ceremony, which contained ſo many diſhonourable im- 
plications, Francis, one day, took with him two gentlemen and a page, and 
rode directly into Guiſnes. The guards were ſurprized at the preſence of the . 
monarch, who called aloud to them, You are all my priſoners: Carry me to your 
e's Henry. was equally aſtoniſhed at the appearance of Francis; and taking 
\ him in his arms, LY My, brother, ſaid he, you haye here played me the moſt 
« agreeable, trick in the world, and have ſhowed me the full confidence I may 
* place in you: 1 ſurrender myſelf your priſoner from this moment.“ He took 
ftam his neck a collar of Pearls, worth, 15000 angels f; and putting it about Fran- 
Cis's, begged him to wear it, for the ſake of his priſoner. Francis agreed, but on 
condition. that Henry ould wear a bracelet, of har he made him a Preſent, 
and Which was double” fil value tö the collar. The King went next day to 
Ades, Without güards br attendlants; and eüültheder being now fully eſtabliſhed 
| Udyced the monarchs, they employed: the reſt of the time entre in men 
. att feftivide;” e e oof 5 8 


boy DEFIAN NCE ; had been Ent by. che two o King to each other's court, a thro” 
the chief cities, of. Europe, importing, that Henry and Francis, with fourteen 
2 aids „ WAL would ze rea ly, in t. the Plains of Picardy, to anſwer all comers, that were 


* Memoires de Fleuranges. + An angel was then eſtimated at ken WOT or near twelve 


of our preſent money. t Memoires erk leuranges. 8 
21 | 5 : | genth 


. — 
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gentlemen, at tilt, tourney, and ' barriers. The monarchs, in order to fulfil 
this cballenge, advanced into the field on horſeback, Francis, ſurrounded with 
Henry's guards, and Henry with thoſe of Francis. They were gergioufly ap- 
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parelled ; and were both of them che moſt comely perſonages of their ags, as el 


as the moſt expert in every milizary exereiſe. They carried away the prize at all 
trials in thoſe rough and dangerous paſtimes; and ſeveral horſes and riders were 


overthrown by their vigour and dexterity. The ladies were the judges in theſe . 


feats of chiyalry, and put an end to the rencounter whenever they judged it expe· 
dient. Henry erected a ſpacious houſe of wood and canvas, which had been 


framed in London; and he here feaſted the French monarch. He had placed 1 


motto on this fabric, under the figure of an Engliſh archer embroidered on it, Cui 


adbereo præeſt. He prevails whom 1 favour : Expreſſing his own . ſituation, as 


holding in his hands the balance of power among the potentates of Europe. In z ch of June. | 


theſe entertainments, more than i in any ſerious Wen gd the two Kings paſs the 
time, till their departure. | 

HENRY, after his return to Calais, Paid a viſe to the emperor and Margaret 
ok Savoy at Gravelines, and engaged them to go along with him to Calais, and 
paſs ſome days in that fortreſs, ,,The artful and politic Charles here compleated 
the impreſſion, which he had begun to make on Henry and his favourite, and 
effaced all the friendſhip, to which, the frank and. liberal nature of Francis had 


given birth. As the houſe of Auſtria began ſenſibly to take the aſcendant over the 


French monarchy, the intereſts of England required that ſome ſupport ſhoyld 
be given to the latter, and above all, that any important wars ſhould be be 
which might beſtow on either of them a deciſive Luperiority oyer the ath er. 

the qealouſy of the Englilh againſt, France has; ever prevented a cordial I 
between theſe nations; And Charles, ſenſible of this hereditary. animoſity, and 
deſirous farther ' to flatter Henry's vanity, had made him an offer, (an offer in 
which Francis was after wards obliged. to cancur) that he ſhould be entire arbiter 


in any 3 or diffcrrmer | ou em 1 between the 1 11 811 But the 


W 


ſitions of Wolſey were now become, ſo exorbitant, that, rd to che pain 


from foreign powers, which Heory allowed bim to poſſeſs, his revenues were 


8 computed Dept: to equal thoſe which ee to the crown Melts and he a 
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them with a  magnificence, or rather an oftentation, which gave general offence to 
the people; and much leſſened his maſter in _ eyes of all AH nations *, 


Tur violent ER) emulation and political zie which had taken 
place between the Emperor and the French King, ſoon broke out in action. 
Francis ſent an army into Navarre under the command of De Foix, in order 
to replace the family of Albert in the poſſeſſion of that kingdom; and this en- 
terprize could not have been complained of as a breach of treaty, if De Foix 
had confined himſelf to that equitable deſign. But after he had ſubdued Na- 
varre, finding Spain in great diſorder from the inſurrections of the people, he 
thought the opportunity favourable, and he ventured, with Francis's approba- 
tion, to lay ſiege to Logrogno in Caſtile, This invaſion, contrary to what was 


expected, put an end to the domeſtic diſſenſions of the Caſtilians ; who attacked 
the French, obliged them to raiſe the ſiege, purſued the advantage, and entirely 


expelled them Navarre, which has ever ſince remained united with the Spa- 


niſh monarchy +. Robert de la Marck, duke of Boüillon and prince of Sedan, 


8 x 

© © 
—_— 
3 


having received ſome diſguſt from the governeſs of the Low countries, had taken 
arms and invaded thoſe provinces ; and had even ſent a challenge or defiance to 


the emperor bimſelf t: a boldneſs which ſeemed entirely unaccountable, except 


on the ſuppoſition that this petty prince had received ſecret encouragement from 


Francis. On the other hand, Charles, in order to chaſtiſe the inſolence of Ro- 
bert, had levied a powerful army, and advanced to the frontiers of France, which 
he threatened with an invaſion.” Hoſtilities were ſoon carried farther; his: gene- 
rals beſieged Mauſon, which they took ; they inveſted Mezieres, where they met 
with a repulſe. In Italy likewiſe the two monarchs were not inactive. Francis 


negotiated with the Pope, in order to engage him to concur in expelling the im- 


perialiſts from Naples: But Charles had the addreſs to finiſh his league with the 
- ſame power for expelling the French from Milan; and the united arms'of the 


alhes had invaded that dutchy, and had almoſtentirely finiſhed their enterprize.: | 
Walz theſe ambitious and warlike 1 princes were committing hoſtilities on each 


other in every part of Europe, they {till made profeſſions of the ſtrongeſt defire of - 


peace; and both of them carried inceſſantly their complaints to Henry, as to the 


: Mediation of umpire between, them. The King, who appeared neutral, engaged them to 


Henry. 


lend their ambaſſadors to Calais, there to negotiate a peace under the mediation of 
Wolſey and the Pope's nuntio. The Emperor was well acquainted with the par- 
tiality of theſe mediators; and his demands in the conference were fo unreaſonable, 


as plaioly proved him conſcious of this advantage. He required the reſtitution 


” Polydore Vip I Vera, bil de Char. V. t Memoires de Bellay, lib. 1. 
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of Burgundy, a province, which many years before had been ceded to France by 1 
treaty, and which would have given him acceſs into the midſt of that kingdom: 
And he demanded to be freed from the homage, which his anceſtors had ever paid 
for Flanders and Artois, and which he himſelf had, by the treaty of Noyon, pro- 
miſed to renew. On Francis's rejecting theſe terms, the congreſs at Calais broke 
vp, and Wolſey, ſoon after, took a journey to Bruges, where he met with the 
emperor. He was received with the ſame ſtate, magnificence, and reſpect, as if 
he had been the King of England himſelf; and he concluded in his maſter's name ado of No- 
an offenſive alliance with the pope and the emperor againſt France. He engaged NO 
that England ſhould next ſummer invade that kingdom with forty thouſand men; 
and he betrothed to Charles the princeſs Mary, the King's only child, who had 
no ſome proſpect of inheriting the crown. This extravagant alliance, which was 
\ prejudicial to the intereſts, and might have proved fatal to the liberty and inde- . 
pendance of. the kingdom, was the reſult of the humours and ee of of the. 
King, and the private views and expectations of the cardinal. 


Taz people ſaw every day new inſtances of the uncontrouled authority of this 
miniſter. The duke of Buckingham, conſtable of England, the firſt nobleman 
both for family and fortune in the kingdom, had been ſo unfortunate as to give 
| diſguſt to the cardinal, and it was not long before he found reaſon to repent his 
*Y* indiſcretion. He ſeems to have been a man full of levity and raſh projects; and Trial and 5 
being infatuated with judicial aſtrology, he entertained commerce with one Hop- condemn - 
kins, a Carthuſian monk, who encouraged him in the notion of his mounting one 2 
day the throne of England. He was deſcended by a female from the duke of kingbam. 
Gloceſter, youngeſt ſon of Edward the third; and tho his claim to the crown was 
thereby very remote, he had been fo imprudent as to let fall ſome expreſſions, as 
if he thought himſelf beſt intitled, .in caſe the King ſhould die without iſſue, 15 
poſſeſs the royal dignity, He had not even abſtained from threats againſt the 8 
King's life, and had provided himſelf of arms, which he intended to employ, in 1 
caſe a favourable opportunity ſhould offer. He was brought to a trial; and the - "# 
duke of Norfolk, whoſe fon, the earl of Surrey, had married Buckingham's | 
daughter, was created lord ſteward, in order to preſide at this ſolemn procedure. 
The jury conſiſted of a duke, a marquis, ſeven earls, and twelve barons z and 
they gave their verdict againſt Buckingham, which was ſoon after put in execution. 17th of May, 
There is nd reaſon to think the ſentence unjuſt *; but as Buckingham's crime 
ſeemed to proceed more from indiſcretion than deliberate malice, the people, who | 
loved that nobleman, expected that the King would grant him a pardon, and __.. 
\ 0m their diſappointment to the malice and revenge of the cardinal, The — 4 


'F 7. Herbert, Hall. Stowe, 513. Hollingted, p. 862. 
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Chap. I. King's own jealouſy, however, againſt all pretenders to the crown, was, not- 


1521. 


- withſtanding his undoubted title, very remarkable during the whole courſe of his 


*, , * reign; and was alone ſufficient to render him implacable againſt Buckingham. | 


1521. 


* 
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The office of conſtable, which Buckingham inherited from the Bohuns, earls of 
Hereford, was forfeited, and was never after revived by Henry, © 


, 


Dixreſion concerning the ecclfiaſtical fate. Orgin of the reforma- 
Hon.__Martin Luther. Henry receives the title of Defender of 
the faitb.Cauſes of the progreſs of the ręformation. War with 
France.——TInvafon of France. Aar with Scotland.—— A Par- 
liament ——Invafion of France——Italion wars. T King of 

France invades Italy. Battle of Pavia, and captivity of Francis. 
Francis recovers his liberty .———Sack of Rome.———Leogue 
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\URING ſome years, many parts of Europe had been agitated with thoſe 
religious controverſies, which produced the reformation, one of the greateſt 


events in hiſtory : But as it was not till this time, that the King of England pub- 


licly took part in the quarrel, we had no occaſian to give any account. of its 


riſe and progreſs. It will now be neceffary to explain thife theological diſputes , 
or what is more material, to trace from their origin thoſe abuſes, which. ſo gene- 


rally diffuſed the opinion, that a reformation of the church or eccleſiaſtical order 


was become highly expedient, if not abſolutely neceſſary. We ſhall be better en- 
abled to comprehend the ſubject, if we take the matter a little higher, and reflect 
a moment on the reaſons, why there muſt, be an eccleſiaſtical order, and a public 
eſtabliſhment of religion in every civilized community, The importance of the 


. . preſent occaſion, will, I hope, excule this ſhort digreſſion. 


Digreſſion 
concerning 


tical ſtate. 
: 10 
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 Mosr of the arts and profeſſions in a ſtate are of ſuch a nature, that, white 


, 
- 


they promote. the intereſts of the ſociety, they are alſo uſeful or agreeable to ſome 


_ theeccleval- individuals; and in that caſe, the conftant. rule of the magiſtrate, except, per- 
haps, on the firſt introduction of any art, is, to leave the profeſſitn-to itſelf, and 
truſt its encouragement to the individuals, who reap the benefit of it. The arti- 
zans, finding their profits to fiſe by the fayour of their cuſtomers, encreaſe, as 
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much as poſſible, their {kill and induſtry ; and as matters are not diſturbed by 
any injudicious tampering, the OE? is n ſure to be at _ times _— 


proportioned to the demand. 


Bur there are alſo ſome callings, which, tho? uſeful a even — in a 


ſtate, bring no advantage nor pleaſure to any individuals; and the ſupreme power 


1521. 


is obliged to alter its conduct with regard to the retainers of thoſe profeſſions. 
It muſt give them public encouragement in order to their ſubſiſtence; and it 


muſt provide againſt that negligence, to which they will naturally be ſubject, 


either by annexing particular honours to the profeſſion, by eſtabliſhing a long 


ſubordination of ranks and a ſtrict dependance, or by ſome other expedient. 
The perſons employed in the R—_ armies, fleets, and magiſtracy are inſtamdes 
of this order of men, 


IT may naturally be thought, at firſt view, that the ecclefiaſtics belong to tbe 


firſt claſs, and: that their encouragement, as well as that of lawyers and phyſi- 
cians, may ſafely be truſted to the liberality of individuals, who are attached 
to their doctrines, and who find benefit or conſolation from their ſpiritual miniſtry 
and aſſiſtance. Their induſtry and vigilance will, no doubt, be whetted by ſuch 
an additional motive; and their ſkill in the profeſſion, as well as their addreſs in 
governing the minds of the people, muſt receive daily encreaſe, from their en- 
creaſing practice, ſtudy, and attention. 


Bur if we conſider the matter more cloſely, we ſhall find, that this intereſted 5 


diligence of the clergy is what every wiſe legiſlator will ſtudy to prevent; becauſe 
in every religion, except the true, it is highly pernicious, and has even a natural 
tendency to pervert the true, by infuſing into it a. ſtrong mixture of ſuperſti- 
tion, folly, and deluſion. . Each ghoſtly practitioner, in order to render himſelf 
more precious and ſacred in the eyes of his retainers, muſt inſpire them with the 
moſt violent abhorrence againſt all other ſe&s, and continually endeavour, by ſome 
_ novelty, to excite the languid devotion of his audience. No regard will be paid 
to truth, morals, or decency in the doctrines inculcated. Every tener will be 
adopted, that beſt ſuits the diſorderly affections of the human frame. Cuſtomers 


will be drawn to each conventicle by new induſtry and addreſs in practiſing on 
the paſſions and credulity of the populace. - And in the end, the civil magiſtrate 


will find, that he has paid dearly for hilipretended frugality, 1 in ſaving a ſettled 
foundation for the prieſts ; and that in feality the molt decent and advantageous 
compoſition, which he can make with the ſpiritual guides, is to bribe their in- 
dolence, by affixing ſtated falaries' to their profeſſion, and rendering it ſuper- 
fluous for them to be farther active, thin: merely to preferve their flock from 


Arayiog in Fen of new * And in this manner eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſh - 
ments, 
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ments, tho commonly they aroſe at firſt from religious views, Prove in the end 


advantageous to the political intereſts of ſociety. / 
Bor ve may obſerve, that few eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhments have been fixed upon 
a worſe foundation than that of the church of Rome, or have been attended with 
circumſtances more hurtful to the peace and happineſs of mankind. 


Tux large revenues, privileges, immunities, and powers of the clergy 1 ren- 
dered them formidable to the civil magiſtrate, and armed with too extenſive 
authority an order of men, who always adhere cloſely together, and who never 
want a plauſible pretence for their encroachments and uſurpations. The higher 


dignities of the church ſerved indeed, to the ſupport of gentry and nobility ; 
but by the eſtabliſhment of monaſteries, many of the loweſt vulgar were taken 


from the uſeful arts, and maintained in thoſe receptacles of floth and ignorance. 
The ſupreme head of the church was a foreign potentate, who was guided by 
intereſts, always different, ſometimes contrary to thoſe of the community. And 
as the hierarchy was neceſſarily ſolicitous to preſerve an unity of faith, rites and 
ceremonies, all liberty of thought ran a manifeſt riſque of being extinguiſhed; 


and violent perſecutions, or what was vorſe, a . and abject ke took 


place every where. 


To encreiſe theſe evils, the church, tho? ſhe poſſeſſed large revenues, was not 
contented with her acquiſitions, but retained a power of practiſing farther on the 
ighorance of mankind. She even beſtowed on each individual prieſt a power 
of enriching himſelf by the voluntary oblations of the faithful, and left him 
ſtill a powerful motive for diligence and induſtry in his calling. And thus, that 
church, tho' an expenſive and burthenſome eſtabliſhment, was liable to many of 


the inconveniencies, which belong to an order of prieſts, truſted ans to their 


oy art and invention for attaining a ſubſiſtence” 


contributed, in ſome reſpects, to the 


Tur advantages, attending the Romiſh hierarchy, were but a ſm compen- 
ſation for its inconveniencies. The eccleſiaſtical privileges, d uring barbarous times, 
had ſerved as a check to the deſpotiſm of Kings. The union of all the weſtern 
churches under the ſupreme pontiff facilitated the intercourſe of nations, and tended 


to bind all the parts of Europe into a cloſe connection with each other. And the 


elonged to ſo opulent an eſtabliſhment, 
uragement of the fine arts, and gan 
to diffuſe a general elegance of taſte, by uniting it with religion. 


pomp and ſplendour of worſhip, whic 


Ir will eaſily be conceived, that, tho? the balance of evil prevailed in the Romiſh 


Fan this was not the chief reaſon, which produced the reformation. A con- 


- currence of incidents muſt have contributed to forward that great work, 


w- | | Porz 
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Pop Leo the tenth, by his generous and enterprizing temper, had very much 92 ur. 
exhauſted his treaſury, and was obliged to make uſe of every invention, Which ; 
| might yield money, in order 'tq ſupport his projects, pleaſures, and liberalities. Origio of the | 

The ſcheme of ſelling indulgences was ſuggeſted to him, as an expedient which Reformation. 
had often ſerved in former times to draw money from the chriſtian world, and 
make devout people willing contribptors to the grandeur and riches of the court of 


Rome. 
as being entitled to all the good works of the. ſaints, beyond what were employed 


in their own juſtification; and even to the merits of Chriſt himſelf, which were : 
infinite and unbounded : And from this unexhauſted treaſury, the pope might 


retail particular portions, and by that traffic acquire money, to be employed in 
pious purpoſes, the reſiſting the Turk, or ſubduing ſchiſmatics. 
purpoſes *. * ; 
Iris commonly believed, that Leo, from the penetration of his genius, and 
his familiarity with literature, was fully acquainted with the ridicule and fal'acy 


of the doctrines, which, as ſupreme pontiff, he was obliged by his intereſt to 
promote: 


had always, under plauſible pretences, made uſe of for their ſelfiſh purpoſes. He 
publiſhed the ſale of a general indulgence ; and as his expences had not only 
exhauſted his uſual devenue, but even anticipated the income of this extraordinary 
expedient, the ſeveral branches of it were openly given away to particular per- 
ſons, who were entitled to levy the impoſition. . The produce particularly of 
Saxony and the countries bordering on the Baltic was aſſigned to his ſiſter Mag- 
dalene, married to Cibo, natural ſon of Innocent the eighth; and ſhe, in order 
to enhance her profit, had farmed out the revenue to one Arcemboldi, a Genoeſe, 
now- a biſhop, formerly a merchant, who ftill retained all the lucrative arts of 


his former profeſſion F. The Auſtin friars had uſually been employed in Saxony 


to preach the indulgences, and from this truſt had derived both profit and conſi- 
deration : But Arcemboldi, fearing, leſt practice might have taught them means 
to ſecrete the money F, and expecting no extraordinary ſucceſs from the ordinary 
methods of collection, gave this occupation to the Dominicans, Theſe monks, 
in order to prove themſelves worthy of the diſtinction conferred on them, exag- 
gerated the benefit of indulgences by the moſt unbounded panegyrics ; and ad- 
vanced doctrines on that head, which, tho* not more ridiculous than thoſe al- 
ready received, were ſuch as the ears of the people were not yet fully accuſtomed 


a Father Paul and Sleidan. + In 1517. f Father Paul, Sleidan. 5 Father Paul, lib. 1. 


* 


The church, it was ſuppoſed, was poſſeſſed of a great ſtock of merit, 


When the mo- 
ney came into his treaſury, the greateſt part of it was E n diverted to other | 


And it is the leſs wonder, therefore, that he employed for his profit 
thoſe pious fravds, which his predeceſſors, the moſt ignorant and credulous, 


WW 
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| tas To add to the ſcandal, the collectors of this revenue are ſaid to have lived 


very licentious lives, and to have ſpent in taverns, gaming-bouſes, and places ſtill 


more infamous, the money, which devout perſons had ſaved from their uſual ex- 
pences, in order to purchaſe a remiſſion of their fins . | 


All. theſe circumſtances might have given offence, but would have been at- 
tended with no event of any importance, had* there not ariſen a man, qualified 
to take advantage of the incident. Martin Luther, an Auſtin friar, profeſſor 
in the univerſity of Wirtemberg, reſenting the affront put upon his order, began 
to. preach againſt theſe abuſes in the ſale of indulgences; and being naturally of 
a fiery temper, and being provoked by oppoſition, he proceeded even to decry 


indulgences themſelves; and was thence carried, by the heat of diſpute, to 


queſtion the authority of the pope, from which his adverſaries derived their chief 


arguments 284 inſt him $. Still as he enlarged his reading, in order to ſupport 


theſe tenets, he diſcovered ſome new abuſe or error in the church of Rome; 
and finding his opinions greedily hearkened to, he promulgated. them by writing, 
diſcourſes, ſermons, conferences; and daily encreaſed the number of his diſciples. 


All Saxony, all Germany, all Europe were in a very little time filled with the 


voice of this daring innovator; and men, rouzed from that lethargy, in which 
they had ſo long flept, began to call in queſtion the moſt antient and moſt re- 
ceived- opinions. The elector of Saxony, favourable to Luther's doctrine, pro- 
tected him from the violence of the papal juriſdiction: The republic of Zuric 
even reformed their church according to the new model : Many ſovereigns of 


the empire, and the imperial diet itſelf, ſhowed a favourable diſpoſition towards 


it: And-Luther, a man naturally inflexible, ' vehement, opinionative, was be- 


come incapable either from promiſes of advancement, or terrors of ſeverity, to 


relinquiſh a ſe&, of which he was himſelf the founder, and which brought him 


a glory, ſuperior to all others, the glory of dictating the religious faith and prin- 
ciples of multitudes. 


Tux rumour of theſe innovations ſoon reached England; — as = Rill 
ſubſiſted in that kingdom great remains of the Lollards, whoſe principles reſembled 
thoſe of Luther, the new doctrines gained ſecretly many partizans among the 
laity of all ranks and denominations. Henry had been educated in a ſtrict at- 
tachmeot to the church of Rome, and he bore a particular prejudice againſt 


Luther, who, in his writipgs, ſpoke with contempt of Thomas Aquinas, the 
King's. favourite author: He oppoſed himſelf therefore to the progreſs of the 
| Lutheran tenets, by all the influence which his extenſive and almoſt abſolute au- 


1 Father Paul, lib. 1. yy Father Paul, Steidan, 
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thority conferred upon him: He even undertook to Gibas them with weapons aur Hr. 


not uſually employed by monarchs, eſpecially thoſe in the flower of their age, 


and force of their paſſions. He wrote a book in Latin againſt the principles of 


Luther; a performance, which, if allowance be made for. the ſubje&t and the 
age, does no diſcredit to his capacity. He ſent a copy of it to Leo, who re- 


ceived ſo magnificent a preſent with great teſtimony of regard ; and conferred on 


him, the title of Defender of the Faith; an appellation till retained by*the Henry re- 
Kings of England. Luther, who was in the heat of controverſy, ſoon wrotz an of Be 2 


of Defender 
anſwer to Henry; and without regard to the dignity of his antagoniſt, treated of the Faith. 


him with all the acrimony of ſtyle, to which, in the courſe his polemics, he 


had ſo long been accuſtomed, The King, by this ill uſage, was ſtill more preju- 


diced againſt the new doctrines; but the public, who naturally favour the weaker 
party, were inclined to attribute to Luther the victory in the diſpute . ' And as 


the cont@verſy became more illuſtrious, by Henry* s entering the liſts, it drew Kill 
more the attention of manRind; and the Lutheran doctrinè acquired 4 new 


converts in every part of Europe. 


* 


Tux quick and ſurprizing progreſs af this bold ea may joſtly in part hs Cauſes of ihe- 
- aſcribed to the late invention of printing, and revival of learning: Not that progreſs of 


: : : at the reforma-. 
reaſon bore any conſiderable part, in opening mens eyes with regard to the im; tion. 


poſtures of the Romiſh church: For of all branches of literature, philoſophy 
had, as yet, and till long afterwards, made the moſt inconſiderable progreſs 
neither is there any inſtance, where argument has been able to ftee the people from 
that enormous load of abſurdity, with which ſuperſtition has every where over- 
whelmed them : Not to mention, that the rapid advance of the Lutheran' doc- 
trine, and the violence, with which it was embraced, prove ſufficiently, that it 
owed not its ſucceſs to reaſon and reflection. The art of printing, and the revival 
of learning, forwarded its progreſs in another manner. By means of that art, 
the books of Luther and his ſectaries, full of vehemence, declamation and à rude 
eloquence, were propagated more quickly, and in greater numbers. The minds 
of men, ſomewhat awakened from a profound ſleep of ſo many centuries, were 
prepared for every novelty, and ſerupled leſs to tread in any unuſual path, which 
was opened to them. And as copies of the Scriptures and other antient monu- 
ments of the chriſtian faith became more common, men perceived the innova- 
tions, which were introduced after the firſt centuries z and though argument and 
reaſoning could not give conviction, an hiſtorical fact, well ſu pported, was able 
to make impreſſion on their underſtandings. Many of the powers, indeed, al- 
ſumed by the N of Rome, were very antient, and were prior to col or every, 
1 _ __ ® Father Paul, lib. 1. 1 808 „ ooh 
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political government eſtabliſhed in Europe: But as the eccleſiaſtics would not 

agree to poſſeſs their privileges as matters of civil | right, which time could ren- 

der valid, but appealed ſtill ro a divine origin, men were tempted to look into 

their primitive charter; and they could, wine much difficulty, perceive its 
defect in truth and authenticity. | 


In order to beſtow on this topic the greater Influence, Luther and his followers, 
not ſatisficd with oppoling the pretended divinity of the Romiſh church, and 
diſplaying the temporal inconveniencies of that eſtablifhment, carried matters 
much farther, and treated the religion of their anceſtors, as abominable, deteſt- 
able, damnable ; foretold by ſacred writ itſelf as the ſource of all wickedneſs and 
pollution. ' They denominated the pope antichriſt, called his communion the 
ſcarlet whore, and gave to Rome the appellation of Babylon; expreſſions, 
which, however applied, were ta be found in S:ripture, and which were better 
calculated to operate on the multitude than the moſt ſolid arguments. cited by 
conteſt and perſecution on the one hand, by fucceſs and applauſe on the other; 
many of the reformers carried to the greateſt extremity their oppoſition againſt 
the church of Rome; and in contradiction to the multiplied ſuperſtitions, with 
which that communion was loaded, they adopted an enthuſtaſtic ſtrain of devo» 
tion, which admitted of no-obſervances, rites or ceremonies, but placed all merit 
in a myſterious ſpecies of faith, in inward viſion, rapture, and extacy. The 
new, ſectaries, ſeized with this ſpirit, were indefatigable in the propagation of 
their doctrine, and ſet at defiance all the anathemas and e with which. 
the Roman pontiff endeavoured to overwhelm them. 


Tur the civil power, however, might afford them protection againſt the 
eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, the Lutherans. advanced doctrines favourable, in ſome 
reſpects, to the temporal authority of ſovereigns. They inveighed againſt the 
abuſes of the court of Rome, with which men were at that time generally diſ- 
contented; and exhorted princes to reinſtate. themſelves in thoſe powers, of 
which the encroaching ſpirit of the eccleſiaſtics, and eſpecially of the ſovereign 
pontiff, had ſo long bereaved them. They condemned celibacy and monaſtic 
vows, and thereby opened the doors of the convents to thoſe who were either 
tired of the obedience and' chaſtity, or diſguſted with the licence, in which they 
had hitherto lived. They blamed the exceſſive riches, the idleneſs, the libertiniſm 
of the clergy 3, and pointed out their treaſures and revenues as lawful ſpoil to 
the firſt invader. And as the eccleſiiſtics had hitherto conducted a willing and 


5 > ſtupid audience, and were totally unacquainted with controverſy, much more 


with every ſpecies of true literature; they were unable to defend themſelves againſt 
men, rad with. authorities, I; and | popular: topics,, and qualified to- 


triumph. | 


AEN r wat": + i 


triumph in every altercation or debate. Such were the advantages, with Which Chap Hah 
the reformers began their attack of the Roman hierarchy ; and ſuch were ne . 
cauſes of their rapid and aſtoniſhing ſucceſs. - 1 | 


Leo the tenth, whoſe overſight and too ſupine truſt in the cofooatt ignorance iſt ER 
of the people, had given riſe to this ſect, but whoſe ſound judgment, modera- ber. 
tion and temper, were well qualified to retard its progreſs, died in the flower of his 
age, a little after he received the King's book againſt Luther; and he was ſuc- 
ceeded in the papal chair, by Adrian, a Fleming, who had been tutor to the em- 
peror Charles. This man was fitted to gain on the reformers by the i integrity, 
candour, and ſimplicity of manners, by which he was diſtinguiſhed ;- but, fo vio- 
lent were their prejudices againſt the church, he rather hurt the cauſe by his impru- 
dent exerciſe of thoſe virtues. He frankly confeſſed, that many abominable and 
deteſtable practices prevailed in the court of Rome; and by this ſincere avowal, 
he gave occaſion of much triumph to the Lutherans. This pontiff alſo, whoſe in 4 
penetration was not equal to his good intentions, was ſeduced to concur in that 
league, which Charles and Henry had formed againſt France; and he thereby - 
augmented the ſcandal, occaſioned by the practice of ſo many preceding popes, : 
who (till made their ſpiritual arms ſubſervient to er ee e 


Tur emperor Charles, who knew, hat Wolley had bby | Glappoine: 
ment in his ambitious hopes by the election of Adrian, and who dreaded the re. 
ſentment of that haughty miniſter, was ſolicitous to repair the breach made in 
their friendſhip by this incident. He paid a new viſit to England; and befides 
flattering the vanity of the King and the cardinal, he repeated to Wolſey all che c Ma | 
promiſes, which he had made him, of ſeconding his pretenſions to the papal 
throne. Wolſey, ſenſible that Adrian's great age and infirmities promiſed” a 
ſudden vacancy, diſſembled his reſentment, and was willing to hope for a more 
proſperous iſſue of the next election. The emperor renewed the treaty made at 
Bruges, to which ſome articles were added; and he agreed to indemnify both the 
King and Wolſey for the revenues which they ſhould loſe by a breach with 
France. The more to ingratiate himſelf with Henry and the Engliſh nation, he 
| gave to Surrey, admiral of England, a commiſſion for being admiral of his do- 
minions ; and he himſelf was inſtalled knight of the garter at London. After a 
ſtay of ſix weeks in England, he embarked at Southampton, and in ten days 
arrived in Spain, where he ſoon 5 Ws tumults which had ariſen in his 
abſence ＋. | | a 


* Guicciardini, lib. 14. % + Petrus de Argleria, epiſt. 765. 2 
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Taz King declared war againſt France; and this meaſure was founded on ſo 
little reaſon, that he could allege nothing as a ground of quarrel, but Francis's 


refuſal to fubmit to his arbitration, and his ſending Albany into Scotland. This 


laſt ſtep had not been taken by the French King, till he was quite aſſured of 
Henry's reſolution to attack him. Surrey landed ſome troops at Cherbourg in 

Normandy; and after laying waſte the country, he. failed to Morlaix, a rich. 
town in Britanny, which he took and plundered. The Engliſh: merchants had 
great property in that place, which was no more ſpared by the ſoldiers, than the 
goods of the French. Surrey, then left the charge of the fleet to the vice-admi-. 
ral; and failed to Calais, where he took the command of the Engliſh army, 


deſtined for the invaſion of France. This army, when joined by forces. from: 


Invaſion of 
France, 


the Low Countries under the command of the count de Buren, conliſted 1 in the- 
whole of 18,000 men. 


Fux French had made i it a maxim in all thats wars with the Engliſh, ſince the 


reign: of Charles the fifth, never, without great neceſſity, to hazard a general 


engagement; and the duke of Vendome, who commanded the French army, 


now embraced chis wiſe policy, He ſupplied the towns moſt expoſed, eſpecially 


Boulogne, Montreuil, Teroüenne, Hedin, with ſtrong garriſons and plenty of 
proviſions: He himſelf took poſt at Abbeville, with ſome Swiſs and French in- 
fantry, and a body of cavalry: The count of Guiſe encamped under Montreuil 
with ſix thouſand men. Theſe two bodies were in a ſituation to join upon oc- 
caſion; to throw ſuccour into any town, that was threatened; and to harraſs the 
Engliſh in every movement. Surrey, who was not ſupplied with magazines, 
firſt divided his army for the convenience of ſubſiſting them; but finding that 


his quarters were every moment beaten up by the activity of the French gene- 
rals, he drew together the forces, and laid ſiege to Hedin. But neither did he 
ſucceed in this enterprize. The garriſon made vigorous ſallies upon his army: 


— 


The French forces. aſſaulted. them from without: Great rains fell: Fatigue and 
bad weather threw, the ſoldiers into dyſenteries: And Surrey. was obliged to raiſe 
the ſiege, and put his troops into winter quarters. about the end of October. 
His rear-guard: was attacked at Pas in Artois; and five or fix hundred men were 
cur off; nor could all his efforts make him maſter of one place within the French 
frontier. 


Tux allies were more ſucceſsful in Italy. Lautrec, who commanded the- 


French, loſt a, bloody battle. at. Bicocco near Milan; and was obliged. to retire- 


with the remains of his army. This misfortune, 850 proceeded from Francis's 
negligence i in not ſupplying. Lautrec with money“, was s followed by the loſs of: 


Guicciardini, lib, 14. 
Genoa. 
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Genoa. The caſtle of Cremona was the ſole e eg in Italy, which remained in chi HI. 
the hands of the French. 97 9 1522. 
Evrore was now in ſuch a tende ind fo aneh by Aces and interelt, "> 
that it was almoſt impoſſible for war to be kindled in one part, and not diffuſe . 
itſelf thro' the whole: But of all the leagues: among kingdoms, the cloſeſt was . + 
that which had ſo long ſubſiſted between France and Scotland; and the Engliſh, 
whlle at war with the former nation, could not expect to remain long unmoleſted 
on the northern frontier. No ſooner had Albany arrived in Scotland, than he war wit 
took meaſures for Kindling a war with England; and he ſummoned the whole Scotland. 
force of the kingdom to meet in the fields of Roſlin T. He thence conducted 
the army ſouthwards into Annandale; and prepared to paſs the borders arSolway= 
Frith. But many of the nobility were diſguſted with the'regent's adminiſtration;. 
and obſerving, that his connexions with his native country were very feeble in 
compariſon of thoſe with France, they murmured, that for the ſake of foreign in- 
tereſts, their peace ſhould be ſo often diſturbed, and war, during their King's 
minority, be wantonly entered into with a neighbouring nation, ſo much ſuperior 
in force and riches. The Gordons, in particular, refuſed to advance any farther; 
and. Albany, obſerving a general diſcontent to prevail, was-obliged to conclude a 
truce. with lord Dacres, warden of the Engliſh weſt marches; Soon after, he 
departed for France; and leſt the oppoſite faction ſhould gather force in his 
abſence, he ſent thither before him the cars of ee, aur to the a 
ame 4 | 


. year, Henry, 1 chat he. might — adyantige of the regent's, * . 
marched. an. army into, Scotland under the command. of \Surreys. who. ravaged 
the, Merſe and Teviotdale without oppoſition, and burned. the town of Jedburgh. 
The Scots had neither King Xs regent to conduct them; The two Humes bad 
been put to death: Angus was in a manner baniſhed: No nobleman of vigour or 
authority remained, who was qualified to aſſume the government: And the Eng- 
70 monarch, ;who knew the diſtreſſed ſituation of the country. determined to 

them to extremity, in hopes of engaging them, by the ſenſe of their preſent 
3 to make a ſolemn. renounciation of the French alliance, and embrace that- 
of England*. He even gaye them hopes of contracting a marriage between the 
lady Mary, heireſs of England, and their young monarch; an, expedient, which 
would for ever unite the two kingdoms t: And the queen dowager, with her 


+ Bochannan, lib. 14- Drummond. Piſcotte. » Buchinoan, lib, 14. eee | 
1, Le Grand, vol. III. p. 39. „ 
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. whole party, recommended every where the advantages of this alliance, and of a 


* Confederacy with England. They ſaid, that the intereſts of Scotland had too 
long been ſacrificed to thoſe of the French nation, who, whenever they found 
themſelves reduced to difficulties, called for the aſſiſtance of their allies, but were 


ready to abandon them, ſo ſoon as they found their advantage i in making peace witn 


England: That where a ſmall ſtate entered into fo cloſe a confederacy with à 


greater, it muſt always expect this treatment, as a conſequence of the unequal 


alliance; but that there were peculiar circumſtances in the ſituation of the king- 
doms, which; in the preſent caſe, rendered it inevitable: That France was fo 
diſtant and ſo divided from them by ſeas, that ſhe ſcarce: could by any means, 
and never could in time, ſend ſuccours to the Scots, ſufficient to protect them 
againſt ravages from the neighbouring kingdom: That nature had, in a manner, 


- framed an alliance between the two Britiſh nations; having incloſed them in the 


fame iſland; given them the ſame manners, MN laws, and form of govern-- E £ 


ment; and prepared every thing for an intimate union between them: And that, 


if national antipathies were aboliſhed, which would ſoon be the effect of peace, 
theſe two kingdoms, ſc cured by the ocean and by their domeſtick force, could 
ſet at defiance all foreign enemies, and remain for ever ſecure and unmoleſted. 

Tux 'partizans of the French alliance ſaid, on the other hand, that the very 
reaſons which were urged in favour of a league with England, the cloſe neigh. 


' bourbood of the kingdom and its ſuperior force, were the real cauſes, why a 


ſincere and durable confederacy could never be framed with that hoſtile nation: 
That among neighbouring ſtates, occaſions of quarrel were frequent; and the more 
powerful people would be ſure to ſeize every frivolous pretence for oppreſſing the 
weaker, and reducing them to ſubjection: That as the near neighbourhood of 


France and England had kindled a war almoſt perpetual between them, it was the 


intereſt of the Scots, if they wiſhed: to maintain their independancy, to preſerve 
their league with the former kingdom, which balanced the force of the latter : 

That if they deſerted that old and ſalutary alliance, on which their importance. 
in Europe chiefly depended, their antient enemies, ſtimulated both by intereſt and 
by paſſion, would ſoon invade them with ſuperior force, and reduce them to ſub- 
jection: Or if they delayed the attack, the inſidious peace, by making the Scots 


loſe the uſe of arms, would ny ef the hog for A "Ay. more certain 212 
more irretrievable -. by 


Tur arguments employed by the Frehch party, Labs ſeconded by the natural 
prejudices of the people, ſeemed rather to prevail: And when the regent himſelf, 


who bad bren long detained beyond his appointed time 110 the terror of the Engliſh 


- * Buchannan, lib. 14, 
| fleet, 


6—— th. 4 * — ad 
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flect, at laſt appeared among them, he was able to throw the balance entirely on Chap. m. 


that ſide. By the authority of the convention of ſtates, he aſſembled an army, with 


a view of avenging the ravages committed by the Engliſh in the beginning of the 


campaign; and he led them fouthwards towards the borders. But when they 


were paſſing the Tweed at the bridge of Melroſs, the Engliſh party were again 


able to raiſe ſuch oppoſition, that Albany thought proper to make a retreat. He 


marched downwards, along the banks of the Tweed, keeping that river on his 


right; and fixed his camp oppoſite to Werk Caſtle, which Surrey had lately 
repaired. He ſent over ſome troops to beſiege that fortreſs, who made a breach 
m it, and ſtormed ſome of the outworks : But the regent, hearing of the ap- 
proach of an Engliſh army, and diſcouraged by the advanced ſeaſon, thought pro- 
per to diſband his forces and retire to Edinburgh. Soon after he went over to 
France, and never again returned to Scotland. The Scots nation, agitated by their 
domeſtic factions, were not, during ſeveral years, in a condition to give any 
more diſturbance to England; and Henry had full leiſure to proſecute * ae 
on the continent. | 


Tat reaſon, why the war quia France W ſo ſlowly on the part of 


England was the want of money. All Henry the ſeventh's treaſures were long 
ſince diſſipated; the King's habits of expence ſtill Temained; and his revenues 


were unequal even to the ordinary ſupport of his government, much more to his 
military enterprizes. He had laſt year cauſed a general ſurvey to be made of the 


kingdom; the numbers of men, their years, profeſſion, ſtock, revenue“; and 


expreſſed great ſatisfaction on finding the nation ſo opulent. He. then inbed out 


privy ſeals to the moſt wealthy, demanding loans of particular ſums; and this 


act of power, tho? ſomewhat irregular and tyrannical, had been formerly practiſed 


by the Kings of England; and the people were now familiarized to it. But Hen- 


ry carried his authority much farther on this occaſion. He publiſned an edict for 


a general tax upon his ſubjects, which he ſtill called a. loan; and he levied five 
ſhillings in che pound from the clergy, two ſhillings from the laity. This pre- 
tended loan, as being more regular, was really more dangerous to the liberties of 


che people; and was a precedent for the King's n without conſent 


of Parliament. 


1523. 


Hvar fummoned a Parliament this year, together with a convocation; and r3ibof Aprit. 


found neither of them in a diſpoſition to complain of the infringement of their A Parliament. 


privileges. It was only doubted, how far they would carry their liberality to the 
King. Wolſey, ho had undertaken * e * this affair, 28 with 


. * 


E Herber. se. p. 514. 


the geoeral loan, exacted in 1525», and to] 
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Chap. III. the convocation; in hopes that their example would influence the Parliament to 
1523. * 


grant 4 large ſupply. He demanded a moiety of their eccleſiaſtical revenues to 


be levied n five years, or two ſhillings in the pound during that time, and tho“ 
he met with oppoſition, he reprimanded ſo ſeverely the refractory members, 


that his requeſt was at laſt complied with. The cardinal afterwards, attended by 
ſeveral of the nobility and prelates, came to the houſe of commons, and in a 
long and elaborate ſpeech. laid before them the public neceſſities, the dangers of. 
an invaſion from Scotland, the affronts received from France, the league in which 
the King was engaged with the pope and the emperor; and he demanded a a 
grant of 800,000 pounds, divided into four yearly payments; a ſum computed 
from the late ſurvey or valuation to be equivalent to four ſhillings in the pound 
of one year's revenue, or one ſhilling in the pound yearly, according to the divi- 
fion propoſed. So large a grant was unuſual from the commons; and tho the 
cardinal's demand was ſeconded by Sir Thomas More the Speaker, and ſeveral 
other 'members attached to the court, the houſe could not be prevailed with to 


comply +. They only voted two ſhillings in the pound on all poſſeſſed of twenty 


pounds a year and upwards; one ſhilling on all between twenty pounds and forty 
ſhillings a yearz and on all the reſt of the ſubjects above ſixteen years of age a 

groat a-head. This laſt ſung was divided i into two yearly pay ments; the former 
into four yearly payments, and was not therefore at the outmoſt above lix-pence i in 


the pound. The grant of the commons was but the moiety of the ſum demanded; 


and the cardinal, therefore, much mortified with the diſappointment, came again to 
the houſe, and deſired to reaſon with ſuch as refuſed to comply with' the King's 


requeſt, He was told, that it was a rule of the houſe never to reaſon but among 


themſelves, and his deſire was rejected. The commons, however, enlarged a 
little their former { grant, and voted an impoſition of three ſhillings in the pound 


on all poſſeſſed of fifty pounds a year, and upwards * The proceedings of this 


"+ Herbert. Stowe, 518. Parliamentary Hiſtory. Strype, vol. * p. 49, 50. 
It is ſaid, that when Henry beard that the commons made a great difficulty of granting. 8 re- 


quired ſupply, he was ſo provoked, that he ſent for Edward Montague, one of the members, who had 


3 conſiderable influence on the houſe; and he being introduced to his majeſty, had the mortification 
to hear him ſpeak. i in theſe words : Ho? man! will they not : faffer my bill to paſs? And laying 
his hand on Montague's head, Who was then on his knees before him: Get my Bill paſſed by 


to- mor rome, or eli to-morrow this bead of yours ſpall be off. This cavalier manner of Henry ſuc. 
cCc.̃. eeded: For next day the bill was paſſed. Collins's Britiſh peerage. Groyg's life of Waljey. We are 


told by, Hal, fol. 38, That., cardinal Wolf, 25 
them 


endeavoured t. to terrify the citizens of London into 
play that 7t awere Bae, that Jome Should Ju 22 * 


jadigence, than that the ' King af this tithe oui Tick; and thertfore beware und vip dor, hor ruffle mot in 


Ibis Paſe, for it may fortune ts coſt Jome people their . 12 * was zhe lle, emer by this King 
apd.us 7 miniſters, 7 


houſe 
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houſe of commons diſcover evidently the humour of the times: They were ex- Chap, III. 


tremely tenacious of their money, and refuſed a demand of the crown, which was 
far from being unreaſonable ; but they allowed an encroachment on national pri- 


vileges to paſs uncenſured, tho? its direct tendency was to ſubvert entirely the 
liberties of the people. The King was ſo diflatisfied with this ſaving diſpoſition of 
the commons, that, as he had not called a Parliament during ſeven years before, 
he allowed ſeven more to elapſe, befor- he ſummoned another. And on pretence 
of neceſſity, he levied, in one year, from all who were worth forty pounds, what 
the parliament had granted him payable in four years ; a new invaſion of national 


privileges. Theſe irregularities were commonly aſcribed to the cardinal's coun- 


ſels, who, truſting to the protection afforded him by his eccleſiaſtical character, 
was leſs ſcrupulous in his encroachments on the civil rights of the nation. 


Trar ambitious prelate received this year a new diſappointment in his 


views. The pope, Adrian the ſixth, died; and Clement the ſeventh, of the family 


of Medicis, was elected in his place, by the concurrence of the imperial party. 


Wolſey began now to perceive the inſincerity of the emperor, and concluded that 


that prince would never ſecond his pretenſions to the papal chair. This injury 


was highly reſcnted by the cardinal ; and he began thenceforth to eſtrange him- 
ſelf from the imperial court, and to pave the way for an union between his maſ- 


ter and the French King. ” Meanwhile, he diſſembled his reſentment; and after 
congratulating the new pope on his promotion, applied for a continuation of the 
| legantine powers, which the two former popes had conferred upon him. Clement, 
knowing the importance of gaining his friendſhip, granted him a commiſſion for 
life ; and by this unuſual conceſſion, he in a manner transferred to him the whole 
papal authority in England, In ſome particulars, Wolſey. made a good uſe of this 
_ extenſive power, He ereted two colleges, one at Oxford, another at Ipſwich, 


the place of his nativity : He ſought, all over Europe, for learned men to ſupply 


the chairs of theſe colleges: And in order to beſtow endowments on them, he 
ſuppreſſed ſome ſmalleg,monaſteries, and diſtributed the monks into other con- 
vents. The execution of this project became the leſs difficult for him, becauſe 
the Romiſh church began to perceive, that ſhe over-abounded in monks, and that 
ſhe wanted ſome ſupply of learning, in order to oppoſe the inquiſitive, or rather 
diſputative, humour of the new reformers. 


Taz confederacy againſt France ſeemed more 8 chan ever, on hs 
opening of this campaign F. Adrian, before his death, had renewed: the league 
with Charles and Henry. The Venetians had been induced to deſert the French 


alliance, and to form engagements for the ſecuting Sforza in poſſeſſion, of * 


1 Speed. Hall. Herderi. $ Guicciarlin', lib. 14. 
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Ahne VÜ² re | 
bf Traly combined in the fame meaſure. The emperor in perſon menaced France 
with a powerful invaſion on the {ide of Guienne: The forces of England and the 


"Netherlands feemed ready to break into Picardy : A numerous body of Germans 


_ were preparing) to ravage Burgundy : But all theſe perils from foreign enemies 


were leſs threatening than à domeſtic conſpiracy, which had been mA and 


| which was now come to full maturity againſt the French monarch. 


"Crarrtes duke of Bourbon, conftable of France, was a prince of 2 moſt 


| mining miefit ; and, befide diftinguiſhing himſelf in many miliary enterprises, 
be was adorned. with every accompliſhment, which became a perſon of his high 
#ation. His virtaes, embelliffied with the graces of youth, had made ſuch in- 
preſſion on Louiſe of Savoy, Francis's mother, that, without regand to the in- 
{equality of their years, the made him propoſals of marriage; and meeting with 


'a refuſal, ſhe formed ſchemes of unrelenting vengeance againſt him. She was a 
woman, falſe, dereitful, vindictive,” malicious; but, unbappily for France, had 


* 2by her capacity, which was conſiderable, acquired an abſolute aſcendant over ber 
- fon... By her inftigation, Francis put many affronts on the conſtable, which it 


was difficult for u gallant ſpirit to endure ;- and at laſt he permitted Louiſe to 


proſecute 2 1. aduir- agaiaſt him by which, on the molt frivolous pretences, he 


was eee mp4 PE mu ruin was ee ww 
Kim. n 


Door: profeshtes at all theſe tees Parry thinking, ag i. oy in- 


| J could juſtify a man in rebelſing againſt his prince and country, he muſt 


Rand acquitted; had entered into a ſecret correſpondegce with the emperor and 
the King of England e. Francis, pertinacious in hib ickeſign of recovering the 
Milaneſe, had prepoſed to lead his army ic perſon into Italy; and Bourbon, 


Who fergried Ticknefs, in order te have à pretence for Maying behind, intended, 
ſo ſoon as the Ning had paſſed the Alps, to raiſe an inſurrection among his nu- 


merous vaſſals, by whom he was extremely beloved, d to introduce foreign 
enemies into the heart of the kingdom. Francis got intimation of his deſign'; ©. 
but not being prompt enough in fecuring fo dangerous a foe, the conftable made 


his Eſcape f; and putting himſelf in the emperor's ſervice, did all the injuries 
to his native country, which his enterprizing ſpirit and his great talents for war 


enabled him to perform. Charles profeſſed ſuch regard for him, ee. 
him his fiſter in matriage, Eleonora, widow'to Emannel, King of Portugal; and 


when the' conſtable came to Madrid, ſome time after, the emperor received him | 
wich an the demonſtrations of friendſhip, He ſaid: to Md that 


whe e ee eee . IM 8 ub. 17. . 


oy 
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he muſt defire bim, while Bourbon fefded in that city; i lo kid yoke 5 * 
his reſidence if his bobfe, as moſt ſuitable to his rafk and quality.” The 1255 
man replied, Wirk 4 Caſtilian dignity, that his nlajefty's defire was do hir a 
ſufficient reaſon; but he muſt tell him beforehand, that fo ſoom 48 Bourbon de- 
parted, he would -raZ to the e the * which had been polluted * 
preſence of ſack a traitor ht 2 Y 5 Nm . 
Fux King of England, Senses — ſhovis eee — = 
pedfitien; did not openly threaten Pieatdy this year with am invaliow; and i Ws 
late before the duke of Suffollc, who comanded the Euglim Sorees, pd 8 
over to Calais. He was attended with the lords Monkseute, Herbert, Petvais, 0 K. 
Norney, Sand ys, Berkeley, Powis, and many other noblemen aud geriddenien . 
The Engliſh army, reinforced by fome troops, drawn from the gariſſor S Callits, *- 
amounted to about t2,000 men; and having joibetfl anequal 5 
under the count de Buren, they prepared for an invaſion of Frame,” France. 
of Bologne was firſt propofed ; but that enterprige See ee Wm. 
thought more adviſeable to leave this town behind them,. Te Frontier: f 
Picardy was very fll provided of troops ; and the ouiy defence of that pro- - 
- vince was the activity of the French officers, Wh 'infeſte#"the alßed- Amy 
in their march, and threw: garriſons, with gieay/cxþtedition, ite Gery dcn, 
which. was threatened by them. After coaſting; the Somme, and paſſing: Kein. 
Montrevil, Dourlens, the Engliſh and Flemings preſented themſelves hefbte Bray, 
a place of ſmall force, which commanded a bridge over the Se. Here they 
were reſolved to paſs, and, if poſſible, tu ta up winter quarters in Fance: 
but Grequi threw himſelf into the town., arid ſeemed determined d defend in. 
The allies attacked him- with vigour and ſutceſs; and whem he retreated» er 
the bridge, they pur ſued him ſo hotly, that they allowed him not time to hrenk 
it down, but paſſed it albng with him, and put him to route. They next atvinced * 
to Mondidier, which they beficged and took" by capizulition. | Meeting wit s 
oppdlition, they procee ii 10 the rivet Oiſe, wickin eleven Jeagues'of Fung nad — 
threw that city into great conſternation; till the duke of Vendome haſtened with » 
ſome forces to its relief. The confederates, then, afraid of being furroanded, "=o; 
and reduced to extremities during ſo advanced a ſeaſon, thought proper t retire. 
. Moddfidier was eee: ard de Engtth and n od | | 
on country. e ee 2 
' Francs defended Herſelf from! Wee fd elt und faber ita 4 
good fortune. Twelve thouſand Lanſquenets broke into Burgaridy under. che 
command of the count of Furdtenderg. The” cout of Guile, ä 


124 Gaiccigrliai * | i + Herbert · . 
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. that frontier, had, nothing, w oppoſe to them but ſome militia, and about nine 
© hundred heavy-armed cayalry,, He threw. the militia into the garriſon towns; 
and with his cavalry, he kept the field, and ſo haraſſed the Germans, that they 
- were glad to make their retreat into Lagraine. Guiſe attacked them as they pal- 
fed the Meuſe, put them into diſorder, and cut off the greateſt part of their rear. 


Tur emperor made great preparations on the ſide of Navarre ; and, though 
that frontiet was well guarded by nature, it ſeemed now expoſed to great danger 
from this powerful invaſion which threatened it. Charles beſieged F ontarabia, 

Which had fallen a few years before into Francis's hands; and when he had drawn | 
| thither Lauttec, the French general, he raiſed the ſiege of a ſudden, and fat 
don before Bayonne. Lautrec, aware of that ſtratagem, made a ſudden march 
ang threw, himſelf into Bayonne, which he defended with ſuch vigour and 
courage, that the Spaniards were conſtrained to raiſe the ſiege. The emperor 
would have been totally unfortunate on this fide, had he not turned back upon 
Fontarabia, and, contrary to the advice of all his generals, ſat down, in the 
- winter ſeaſon, before that city, well fortified and firongly garriſoned. The 
covardice ot miſconduct of the governor ſaved him the ſhame of a new diſappoint- 
ment. The place was : ſurrendered; in a few days; and the emperor, AS 

finiſhed, this enterprize, put his troops; into winter quarters. 


maln wa. 30 obſtinate was Francis in proſecuting his Italian expedition, IP hows 
F, theſe dangerous invaſions, with which his kingdom was menaced on 
every ſide, he had determined to lead in perſon a powerful army to the conqueſt of 
Milan. The intelligence of Bourbon's revolt and eſcape ſtopped him at Lyons; 
and fearing ſome inſurrection in the kingdom from the intrigues of a man ſo 
powerful and ſa beloved, he thought it prudent to rem. in in France; and to ſend 
forward his army, uoder the command of admiral Bonnivet. I he dutchy of 
Milan had been purpoſely left in a condition ſome what defenceleſs, with a view of 
. alluring Francis to attack it; and no ſooner had Bonnivet paſſed the Teſin, than 
= _ the army ef che League, and even Proſper Colonna, who commagded it, a very 
prudent general, were in the utmoſt confuſion. It is agreed, that if Bonnivet 
had immediately advanced. to Milan, that great city, on which the whole dutchy 
| depends, would have opened. its, gates without refiſtance : But as he waſted his 
time in frivolous enterprizes, Colonna. had opportunity to reinforce the garriſon, 
and to put the place in a poſture of defence. Bonnivet was now obliged. to at- 
tempt. reducing tlie city, by blockade and famine; 5 and he took poſſeſſion of all 
the poſts Which commanded the paſſages to it. But the army of the League, 
meanwhile,. Was not inactive; and they ſo ſtraitened and haraſſed the quarters of | 
the French, that it ren more f the er would themſelves 4A 2 by 


famine, . 


famine, than reduce the city to that extremity. Sickneſs and fatigue and want Chap. M 9 


had waſted them to ſuch a degree, that they were ready to raiſe the blockade; 
and their only hopes conſiſted in a great body of Swiſs, which was levied for the - - 
ſervice of the French King, and whoſe arrival was every day expectel. 
Tur Swiſs had in that age fo great a ſuperiority in the field above almoft'  * 


| every other nation, and had been ſo much courted by all the great potencates bf 


Europe, that (hey were become extremely capricious and haughty, and thought 
that the fate of. kingdoms depended entirely on their affiftance or 'oppbſition.. 
Francis had promiſed to this body of mercenaries, whom he had hired tb Join 


Bonnivet, that ſo ſoon as they arrived in the plains of Piedmont, the duke - _ 


Longueville ſhould join them with four hundred lances, and conduct them to 
the French camp: But by ſome accident Longueville's march had been retarded; 


and the Swiſs had been obliged to march, without the honour of being eſcorted 


by him, Offended at this neglect, as they interpreted it, they no ſooner came 


within ſight of the French camp, than they ſtopped,” and inſtead of joining Bon- J 
nivet, they ſent orders to a great body of their countrymen, who then ſerved 
under him, immediately to begin their march, and to return home in their co 


* 
1 


pany Fo, 2 


Arrzu this deſertion of che Swiſs, Bonnivet had no other choice, but that &f 


making his retreat, as faſt as poſſible, into France. He accordingly put himſelf 


in motion for that purpoſe ; but the allies, who foreſaw this meaſure, were ready. x 


to fall upon his rear. The French army, however, after A ſharp ation, made 


6 
* 


good their retreat, tho? not without conſiderable loſs both in 


= 


to be mortal, and could no longer ſupport himſelf on horſeback, he ordered his 


attendants to ſet him under a tree, and turn his face towards the enemy, that he 
might die in that poſture. The generals of the allies, and among the teſt be 
duke of Bourbon, came about him, and expreſſed their concern for his preſent. - 
condition. _** Pity not me,” cried he to Bourbon; * die in the diſcharge ef my - ; 
« duty : They alone are the objects of pity, who fight againſt their prince and 


country T. 


x PALIT Bron Kage LH +: * - 1 222 1 Tx 2 5 : 
Tux French being thus expelled Italy, the pope, the Venetians, the Flo- 


rentines were ſatisfied with the advantage obtained aver them, and were res 


ſolyed, to. proſecure their vifory no farther. All theſe powers, eſpecially | 
Clement, had entertained a violent jealouſy cf the emperor's ambition ; and 
. . AS, " { FE: #4 3% 13 + | 


* Guicciardini, lib. 15, Memoires du Bellay, iv, 2, f Perg Daniel, vol. I, p, 152+ 


* 


6 | officers and private 
men. Among the reſt, fell in this action the brave chevalier Bayard;' «fteemed - 
in that age the model of ſollliers and men of honour, and denomitated the bnight 
without fear and without reproach. When this gallant gentleman felt his wounds - 
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U! - their jealouſy 3 augmented, She they * him FT FR fo f 
: veſtiture of Milan, a fief of the empire, to Francis Sforza, whoſe title he had 
ey acknowledged, and. whole defence he had embraced *, . They all coneluded, 

khat he intended to put himſelf in poſſeſſion of that important dutchy, and re- 


duce Italy to ſubiection: Clement in particular, actuated by this j alouſy, pro- 
ceeded ſo far in oppoſition to the emperor, that he ſent orders to his nuneio at 


8 London to mediate a reconciſiation between France and England. But affairs 
were not yet fully ripe for this change. Wolſey, diſguſted with the, emperor, 


but ſill more actuated by yain-glory, was determined, that he hitnfelf ſhould 


have the renown of bringing about that great alteration; and he engaged the | 

King to reject the pope's mediation. A new treaty was even coneluded between 

| Heng and Charles + & the invaſion of France. Charles ſtipulated to ſupply the 
k 


e of Bourbon with a powerful army, in order to conquer Provence and 


Dauphiny: Henry agreed to pay him a hundred thouſand crowns for the firſt 


month; after which, he might either chuſe to continue the ſame monthly pay- 
ments, or invade Picardy with a powerful army. Bourbon was to poſſeſs theſe 


Provinces with the title of King z but to hold them in fief of Henry as King of 
France. The dutchy of Burgundy was to be given to Charles: The reſt of the 


kingdom to Henry. 


. Tars chimerical carnifien immediately failed of execution id the TOTP which | 


was moſt eaſily performed: Bourbon refuſed to acknowledge Henry as King of 


France. His enterprize, however, againſt Provence, flill took place. A nu- 


merous army of- imperialiſts invaded that country under his command and that 


of the marquis of Peſcara. They laid ſiege to Marſeilles, which, being weakly 


garriſoned, they expected to carry in a little time: But the burgeſſes defended 


themſelves with ſuch valour and obſtinacy, that Bourbon and Peſcara, who heard 


of the French King's approach with a numerous army, found themſelves under a 
neceſſi of raiſing the ſiege; and they led their Tears, much weakened, . 
and dic tened, into Italy. 


"Francis might now hs enjoyed i in Gees the 955 of 88 oy bis 


enemies, in eyery attempt which they had hitherto, made of breaking into his 
kingdom: But as he received intelligence, that the King of England, diſcou- | 
_ raged by his former fruitleſs enterprizes, and diſguſted with the emperor, was 


making no preparations fot the invaſion of Picardy, his antient ardour ſeized him 


for the conquelt of Milan; and, "notwithſtanding the advanced ſeaſon, he was 
immediately determined, contrary to boos advice of his wiſeſt * to lead | 
His * into a. FR | 2 


* 


0 FRI: lib. 15. 
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and the reſt had Hled into the country for ſafety. Francis immediately marched 


% 
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HENRY vm. 135 


He pated the Age xe Düne Weh cat js hover MG is Siialndah Chap, 10 
he threw. the whole Milaneſe into conſternation, There was no army in the geld bea 
able to oppoſe him ; and Milan itſelf, tho” affectionate to its duke, was not in . 
the fame poſture of defence as laſt year, when blockaded by admiral Bonnives. ** 7" 
It was almoſt, deſtitute of inhabitants: Great numbers had died of the plagyez 


hal 


to that city, which opened its gates to receive him. The forces of tbe 
Sforza fled to Lodi; and had Francis been ſo fortunate as to purſue them, | 
had abandoned that place, and had been totally diſſipated *. But his ill fate 
him to beſiege Pavia, a town of conſiderable ſtrength, well garriſoned, and de- 


fended by Leyva, one of the braveſt officers in the Spaniſh ſervice. Every at- 


tempt, which the French King made to gain this important place proved fruitleſs. 
He battered the walls, and made breaches ; but by the vigilance of Leyva, new 
nchments were inſtantly thrown up behind the breaches : He attempted to 


it; but an inundation of the river deſtroyed in one night all the moynds ä „5 
the ſoldiers, during a long time, and with infinite pains, had been erecting. Fu- 
tigue and the bad ſeaſon (for it was now the depth of winter) had waſted the 
French army. And the more to diminiſh its force, Francis, at the pope's ſoli- 
citation, who now declared, almoſt openly, for him, had detached 3 


body, under the duke of Albany, to invade the kingdom of Naples. The im- 1525. | 


perial generals meanwhile were not idle. Pefcara and Lannoy, viceroy of Na- 


ples, garhered forces from all quarters. Bourbon, having pawned his jewels for 5 
money, went into Germany, and by his perſonal intereſt, levied twelve thouſanddt a 
Lanſquenets, with which he joined the imperialiſts. This army was advancing T7 
to raiſe the ſiege of Pavia; 9 the danger to the French e * mote : 
imminent. : 2 
T ſtate of Europe was ; ſuch, during * age, FRE ba from the want oe | 


commerce and induſtry every where, except. in Italy and the Low Countries,” 


partly from the extenſive privileges Rill poſſeſſed by the people in all the 


monarchies, and their frugal maxims in granting money, the revenues of the Ch 
princes; were extremely narrow, and even the ſmall armies, which they kept on 5155 


foot, could not be regularly paid by them. The imperial forces, commanded © - 
by Bourbon, Peſcara, and Lannoy, exceeded not twenty thouſand men ; they 
were the only body of troops maintained by the emperor (for he had not been 
able'to levy any army for the invaſion of e 
* Guicciardin, id, 15 ern Bk CE Te on 
| Flanders). 


4 


MY ENTS 


vert the courſe of the Teſin, which ran by one fide of the city, and defender | 
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. *Flaniders). Ya ſo poor was that mighty monarch, that he could tranfmit no money 


for the payment of this army; and it was chiefly the hopes of ſharing the plunder 
| _ of the French camp, which had made them advance, and kept them to their ſtand- 
ards. Had Francis raiſed the ſiege before their approach, and.retired to Milan, 
they muſt immediately have diſperſed themſelves ; and he had obtained à complete 
victory, without danger or bloodſhed. But it was the character of this monarch, 
to become obſtinate in proportion to the difficulties which he encountered; and 
—havirig once ſaid, that he would take Pavia or periſh before it, he was reſolved 


- IM Father to endure the utmoſt extremities than depart from this reſolution. . 


Tus imperial generals, after cannonading the French camp for ſeveral days, at 


N laſt gave a: general aſſault, and broke into the intrenchments. Leyva ſallied 
from the town, and threw the beſiegers into ſtilt greater confuſion, The Swiſs 
= infantry, contrary to their uſual practice, behaved in a daſtargly manner, and de- 
ſerted their poſt. Francis's whole army was put to. rout ; and he himſelf, ſur- 
- rounded by his enemies, after fighting with the moſt heroic valour, and killing 

ſeven men with his own hand, was at laſt obliged to ſurrender himſelf priſoner. 
Almoſt the whole army, full of nobility and brave officers, either periſhed by the 
ſword. or were drowned in the river. The few, who eſcaped with their lives, fell 
Into the hands of the enemy. The imperial generals had ſo little authority over 
their own troops, even after this ſignal victory, that Lannoy, apprehenſive leſt 


the Lanſquenets ſhould ſeize Francis as ſecurity for the pay due to them, imme- 
diately removed him from the camp, and ſent him to Pizzighitone. And taki 
advantage of the terrors, which had ſeized the pope, the Florentines, the Duke of 
Ferrara, and other Italian ſtates, he obliged. them, tho? POL. enemies to ad- 
Vvance money for the ſubſiſtence of his army, hy 


Taz, emperor received this news b Pennaloſa, who palſed thro! France, by 


means of a ſafe conduct, which he received from the captive king. The moderation 


which he diſplayed on this occaſion, had it been ſincere, would have done him great 
"honour. Inſtead. of rejoicing, he expreſſed ſympathy with Francis's ill fortune, 


and diſcovered his ſenſe of thoſe calamities, to which the greateſt monarchs are 


expoſcd . He refuſed the city of Madrid . permiſſion to make any public ex- 


ITE preflions of triumph; and ſaid that he reſerved all his exultation till he Thould be able 
to obtain ſome victory over the infidels. He ſent orders to his frontier garriſons 
to commit no hoſtilities upon France. He ſpoke of concluding immediately a 


peace on reaſonable terms. But all this ſeeming equity was only hypocriſy, ſo 


much the more dangerous. as it was Profound. And his ſole 9 was | 


® Vera. Hift, de Charles v. 3 * 
; . 2 the 
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fe te how, from this, great incident, he might- draw, the,utmyſt; C 
advantage, and gratiſy chat exorbitgot Free which, in all bis aQtivns, he 
was wholly governed. 72 Nb Sa (361667 n 221 81 18 He 4 + 227 2 


Tue fame Pennaloſa, in paſſing thro? EB; carried alſo a enter Roch Fra. 
eis to his mother, whom: he had left. regent, ; and who then refided at Lyons lt 
contained only: theſe feu worde, Madam, all is lat, except our honour. The 
printeſs was ſtruck with the grratneſs of the calamity. She ſaw the kingdom 
without a ſovereign, without an army, without generals, without . mongy: ſur- 
roundedꝰon evety hand by implacable and victorious enemies: And her ſole . 
| ſource; ia her preſent diſtreſſes, were the hopes, which ſhe; entertained, of pee 
es e from the King of , England, ©, + ok bas d 

Has the King entered into the war againſt France from any concerted political 
views, it is evident, that the victory of Pavia; and the vdaptivity of. Francis, 
vere the moſt fortunate incidents which could habe befallen him, and the only 
ones which could render his ſchemes effectual. While the war was carried on in 
the former feeble manner, without any deciſive advantage, he might habe been 
| able to poſſeſs himſelf of ſome; frontier towns, or perhaps of '@ fall territory; 
which he could not keep poſſeſſion of, without expending mach more than 
its valiie. By ſome great catamity alone, which-annihilated the power of France; 
could he hope to acquire the dominion of conſiderable provinces,” or Giſember 
that mighty monarchy; fo affectionate to its o government and ite S ſovereighss | 
But as it is probable, that Henry had never hefore carried his reſlistion ſo für; 
he was ſtartled at this important event, and became ſenſible of his. own dangers 
as well as that of all Europe, from the lais of a proper counterpoiſe to the ge 
power of Charles. Inſtead of taking advantage, thereſare, of ith diſtreſſechfz 


condition of France, her was deteftbiged to lend ber his afliſigncein;heripriſentembraces de 
calamities; and as the glory of generoſity; in raiſimg an fallem ene concurreth})'"< 0 - 
with his political intereſts, he heſitatad the leis in embraucing theſe nem meuſpaen "> 


' Souct Aiſgaſts allo had previoally tiker plate berween Chärfeb and Frey W n- 
more between Charles and Wolſey; and that powerful miniſter Waitec ly er 5 
favourable opportunity of revenging the: difappoitirments, which he had met with. 


The behaviour of Charles, immediately after the victory af Paris, gave bim 25 


occaſion to revive the King's jealouſy; and ſuſpicions of his ally,” The emperor 

ſo ill the appearance of moderation Fhich he at firſt aſſumeds that he 
bad already changed his uſual ſtyle to Henrys / and inſtetd of wming to him with . 
his own hand, and ſubſcribitlg himſclf your Donat? ſon and couſin; he dictated 
bis yt is eee ſimply . . Fr 
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l perccived a diminution in the eareſſes and - profeſſions, with which the emperor's 


letters to him were uſually loaded; and this laſt imprudence, proceeding from 
the intoxication of 1 was DO more On to Charles's intereſts 


- than the other, i. 3a; 447 


Henay, tho“ Auen to 1 ce was ni nene 
ances in the change; and he cauſed rejoicings to be every where made on account 
of the victory of Pavia, and the captivity of Francis. He publicly diſmiſſed a 
French envoy, whom he had formerly allowed, notwithſtanding the war, to re- 
ſide at London : But upon the regent of France's ſubmiſſive applications to him, 
he again opened a correſpondence with her; and beſides aſſuring her of his friend- 
ſhip and protection, he exacted a promiſe, that ſhe never would conſent to the 


_ diſmembering any province of the manarchy for her ſon's ranſom. With the 


emperor, however, be put on the appearance of vigour and enterprize; and in 
order to have a pretence for breaking with him, he diſpatched Tonſtal, biſhop 
of Londen, to Madrid, with propoſals for a powerful invaſion of France. He 
required, that Charles ſhould immediately enter Guienne at the head of a great 
army, in order to put him. in poſſeſſion of that province; and he demanded the 


payment of lerge ſums of money, which that prince had borrowed from him in 


his laſt viſit at London. He knew, that the emperor was in no ſituation of exe- 
cuting either of theſe. conditions ; and chat he had as little inclination to a 
him waſter of ſuch conſiderable territories upon the frontiers of Spain. 

Tons likewiſe, after his arrival at Madrid, informed his maſter, chat 3 
on bis part,” wanted not complaints againſt England; and in particular was dii- 
pleaſed with Henry; becauſe Jaſt year he had neither continued his monthly payr 


ments to Bourbon, nor invaded Picardy, according to his ſlipulations ; that, in- 
dead of exprefiling Ri! intentions to eſpouſe Mary, when ſhe ſhould be marriage 


Touagal r and that he hadentered into a ſeparate treaty. with Francis, and ſeemed 


v 4 D4Bellops 1 3. Stave, b. 450% 8 


able, he'badhearkenediro propoſals, for marrying his nicce Iſabella, princeſs of 


ee ons 99196 eee erst. ee fortune had 
| croypes. bis Aung. JT Ya ht Ly Wore 

K Ke Ate by el thee: dibtives; conduded os bis ante 
with the nsgent; and engaged to procure Francis his liberty on reaſonable condi- 
tions e The regent alfo, in another treaty, acknowledged the kiogdam to be 
Heney's debts for one million cighthagdred:thoufand crowns, to be diſcharged. 


: in half yearly Pea of Dy” 1 FA words TORE re- 


2 1273 rue. dae ds ru a. 


Leonard, tom. ii. Herbert. 
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a; during hit own life, a yearly pied of « handed (hewitt hols: Noe 
withſtanding his generoſity, he could not forbear taking advantage of dhe eala- 
mitous fituation of France, in order to exaCt this lucrative condition from her. 


A large preſent of a hundred thouſand crowns was alſo made to Wolleyy Fortis * 


good offices, PP. A penn pIAne- 

* him for relinquiſhing the/adminiſtration of Tournay, rr 
* Mzknwatty, as Henry forcſaw,” that this treaty of Erie be involve 

him in a wat with” the emperor, he was alſo determined to fill bis creaſury by im- 


Poſitions upon his own ſubjects; and as the parliament had diſcovered ſomsde- 5 


juctance in complying wi with his demands, he föllowed the advice of Wolſeyy-and 
reſolved'to make uſe of his prerogative alone for that purpoſe. He iſſued out 
commiſſions to all the counties of "England, for levying four” ſhillings in the 
pound from the clergy, three Thillings and four pente from the laity; agd e on- 


controulable did he deem his authority, that he took no care to cover, "as — 
ly, this arbitrary kraction, even under the ſlender pretence of a loan. But he — 


found, that he had preſumed too far on the paſſive ſubmiſſion of his ett. 
The people, difpleaſed* wich an kxaction beyond what was uſually-leviedimmhoſe 
days, but ſtill ma Uiſguſted” "with the ineg ral method of impoſing it; broke-ovr 
in murmurs, complaints, oppoſition” to the clones ; and their refractory dif- 
poſition even threatened a inſurtection. Henry ha ce io flop 


ſhort, in that dangerous path, into which: be hab eubettde Nie eee others %o 


all the counties; declaring that he meant no force by this laſt impoſition, and 


| that be would takte nothing of his ſubje&s bor by way of Anulus, Fe Rate 
ed himſelf, tat bis condeſcenſien/ in employing that diſguiſe'would' ſakuby.che 


people, and that no one would dare to render himfelf-obnenious-to 


— by refuſing any payment required of him in this mer. A5 Ge. Wirt 2 


of oppoſition was once rouſed, and could not fo eaſily be quisted -auf, ! -A 
lawyer in the city objecting —— —ͤ ͤ—— 
lences were for ever 
uſurper, and his Patliaments fatious 


ful and abſolgte monarch, ue eld 2 
not to court the favour of à licentious populace+.. The judgei even went ſo 
far as to affitm poſitively, that the King might exact by commiſſion any fun Which 


be pleaſed; and the privy council gave a ready aſſent to this eres which anni- 


hilated the moſt valuable privilege of the people, and rendered al] their other 
privileges precarious. Armed with ſuch formidable authority, of royal preroga- 
nnn EN AFAGCRINN EEE cn 
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ow what he ntl, to give for the ſupply of his majeſty's neceſſities. 


The mayor ſeemed; deſirous, before he ſhould declare himſelf, to conſult the 
common council but the cardinal required, that he and all the aldermen ſhould | 


ſeparately confer, with himſelf about the benevolence; and he eluded by that 
means the danger of a formed oppoſition. Matters, however, went not ſo ſmooth+ = 


ly in the country. An inſurrectiog was begun in ſome places; but as the people 
were not headed by any conſiderable, perſon, it was caſy for. the duke of Suffolk, 
and the carl of urrey,. now duke of Norfolk, by employing. perſuaſion. and au- 
8 to induce the ringleaders . to lay down their arms, and ſurrender them- 
ſe ves priſoners. The king, finding it dangerous to puniſh criminals, engaged 


in fo Popular, 4 cauſe, w was determined, notwithſtanding, his. violent, imperious 


temper, to grant them a general. pargon; 3 and he very prudently i imputed their 


| guile, not to their want of loyalty. or alfection, but to their poverty. The offen 

| ders 
3545 againſt them by the King's council, the cardinal bid, 5 That, notwithſtanding 
I their, grievous. offences, the King, in conſideration of their neceſſities, had 
| c granted them his gracious pardon, upon. condition, that they would give in 
| 4 Juretics for their future good behaviour.” But. they replying, that they had 


were brought before .the ſtar · chamber 3. where, after a ſevere charge laid 


50 \ ſureries, tlie cardinal *firſt, and after him. the, duke of Norfolk, laid, 25 | 
they. would Rand bound fo r "them. b Upon, which they were discharge . 


0 „ Tus» arbitrary immpoſitions, being generally imputed; to the cardinal's | Oo | 
| ſelg, increaſed the general odium, under which he laboured; and the-clemency 


af the pardon, beiag aſcribed to the King, was conſidered as an atonement: on 
1 part fon the illegalicy,of the meaſure-: But Wolſey, ſupported both: by royal and 
authority, proceaded, without, ſcruple, to violate. all eccleſiaſtical privileges, 
— mane that age, were much more ſacred than civil: and having once pre 
vailed in that unuſual attempt of ſuppreſſing ſome monaſteries, he kept all the reſt 
in awe; add ex erriſed: over them che moſt arbitrary quriſdiction. By his commiſ-· 


Bon is legst, he was impowered to: viſit them, and reform them, and chaſtiſe 


their irregularities : and he employed his uſuab agent, - Allen, in the exertiſe of 
this, authority. The religious houſes were obliged to compound for their guilt, 


aral ot ptetendodi by giving large ſums to the cardinal or his deputy, and this 


oppreſſion was att ied ſo far, that it geached it laſt the King's ears, which-were 
not cdmmoni open to oomplaintt againſt hie favourite. He reproved Wolſey 


1 ſevere tertus: which rendered him, if not more innocent, at leaſt more cauti- 


ou lor the futute. That haughty miniſter had built a;ſplendid palace at Hamp- 


| aan gan, dich he probably iotended, 38 well as that of + dj in Wel 
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building, and told him, that, from the firſt, he had erected it for his ſervice. 


Tus abſolute authority, poſſeſſed by the King, rendered his domeſtic 9 
vernment, both over his people and his miniſters, eaſy and expeditious: Ihe 
conduct of foreign affairs alone required” effort and applieatiom; and they were ä 


now brought to ſuch a ſituation, that it was no longer ſafe for England to be en- 


tirely neutral; The feigned moderation of the emperor was of very ſhort! date 3 
and it was ſoon obvious to all the world, that his great dominions, fat from 
gratifying his ambition, were only regarded as the means of acquiring an empire 
more extenſive. The terms, propoſed: by him to his priſoner, were ſuch aa 


muſt have for ever annihilated the power of France, and deſtroyed: the balance 


of Europe. He required, that that monarch ſhould reſtore to him the dutchy 
of Byrgundy, uſurped, as he pretended, by Lewis the eleventh upon his anceſtors 
that he ſhould yield Provence and Dauphiny to the duke of Bous bon, to be 


poſſeſſed by him in full ſovereignty, without fief or homage to the cromnm of 


France; that he ſhould ſatisfy the King of England with regard to the provinces, 
which that prince claimed as his inheritance; and that he thould, renounce. 1 : 


title to Naples, Milan, Genoa, or any territory in Italy . 


Tus: demands were propoſed to Francis, ſoon Aer d decks e 
ae ür Ges Get ec tit Pizzighitoné; and as he had hitherto truſted ſomewhat - 


" 148 


minſter, for his own uſe ; but fearing the increaſe of envy on scccunt of this Chaps I 
magnificence, and defirous to appeaſe the King, he 2 152547 


to the emperor's generoſity, the diſappointment excited in has breaſt the molt” F 


lively indignatiod. He ſaid, that he would rather live and die à priſaner than; 
agree to diſmember his kingdom; and that, even were he ſo baſe as to ſubmit td 
ſuch terms, his ſubjects would never permit him to carry them into execution... 


The offers which he made for obtaining his liberty, were, that he would renounce 
all claims in Italy, that he would aſſiſt the emperor in recovering” the 8 
. uſurped upon the empire by the * that he — 
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| vhich he heard of 11 
had ſeized all the chiel 
uneaſy, however, to be 
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* Clap, Fre wigbt be found poſſeſſed of the fame frankneſb of diſpoſition,” by whick be him- 


1525. 


ſelf was diſtinguiſhed. He was ſoon convinced of his miſtake. The emperor, 
under pretence of an aſſembly of the ſtates at Toledo, kept, during ſome time, 
at a diſtance from him; and even after they broke up, delayed his viſit to the 
captive King; feigning a delicacy in that particular, as if his company in the 
preſent ſituation of affairs, before any terms were agreed on, would be regarded 
as an inſult upon the royal priſoner. Francis, partly from want of exercilc, 
partly from' refleftions on his preſent melancholy ſituation, fell-into a languiſhing 
illgefs; which begot apprehenſions in Charles, leſt the death of his captive 
ſhould bereave him of all thoſe advantages which he propoſed to extort from 
him. He then paid him a viſit in the caſtle of Madrid; and as he approached 
the bed in which Francis was laid, the fick_monarch called to him. You come, 
% Sir, to gviſit your priſoner.” No,“ replied the emperor, <1 come to viſit 
my brother, and my friend, who ſhall ſoon obtain his liberty. He ſoothed 
his affliction with many ſpeeches of a like nature, which had ſo good an effect, 
that the King daily recovered ; and thenceforth employed himſelf in concert- 
1 of the emperor, the terms of his treaty. - - 


Wuirx this negociation advanced flowly, fortune threw into ay 
hands a new opportunity of aggrandizing his'dominions in Italy. Francis Sforza, 
impatient that his inveſtiture of Milan ſhould ſo long be delayed, and that even 
after it was granted, it ſhould be incumbered with many exorbitant conditions, 
had endeavoured to ſeduce Peſcara, the imperial general, from his fidelity, and to 
engage him in a conſpiracy agalaſt his maſter. Peſcara feigned to enter into the 
_ defign;; but having revealed the whole contrivance, he received orders to take 
poſſeſnon of the Milaneſe; and Charles made no ſecret of his intention to try 


; Sforza and forfeit his fief, on account of the treaſon,” which he haf committed 


againſt his liege lord and ſovereign . This incident retained the Italian powers 
in clofer union with France; and the emperor, by graſping too much, found 
- bimſelf in Ganger of loſing all his advantages. His apprehenſions were in- 
| creaſed,” when he heard, that Francis had ſent a reſignation of his crown to the 
regent, and had deſired that the dauphin might be crowned king; - orders, 
which, tho* they were not obeyed, ſhewed his determined reſolution never to 
ſubmit to onable terms required of him. _ The chief difficulty of the 
, treaty was 'now-redidced to the dutchy of Burgundy and even that territory, 

© Francis had agreed to yield, but he ſtill inſiſted on firſt recovering his liberty. 
* ee er ro pricthy; e feared, wt 
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the treaty of Madrid was ſigned, by which, it was hoped, an end "a 


finally put to the differences between theſe great monarchs, --'Fhe principal con- 


dition was the reſtoring of Francis's liberty, and the delivery of his two eldeſt 


ſons as hoſtages to the emperor for the reſtitution of Burgundy : If any [difficulty 
ſhould afterwards occur in the execution of this article, with regard to Burgundy, 
from the oppoſition of the ſtates, either of France or of that province, Francis 
ſtipulated, that in fix weeks time, he ſhould return to his priſon,” and remain 


there till the full performance of the treaty. There were many other articles 


ia this. famous convention, all of them rigorous and ſevere to the laſt degree 


againſt the captive monarch; and Charles diſcovered evidently bis e | 
reducing Italy, as well as France, to ſubjection and dependance, e 


Maur of Charles's miniſters foreſaw, that Francis, however ſolemn. the oaths; 
promiſes, and proteſtations exacted of him, never would execute a treaty, WH 
was fo diſadvantageous, or rather ruinous ard deſtructive, to himſelf, his poſte- 
rity, and his country. By putting Burgundy into} the emperor's hands, he gave 
his powerful enemy an entrance into the heart of the kingdom: By ſacrificing 
his allies in Italy, he deprived himſelf of all foreign allbſtance; aod arming his 
oppreſſor with the whole force and wealth of that opulent country,. rendered him 


abſolurely irreſiſtable. To theſe great views of intereſt, were added the wht 4 : 


no leſs cogent, of paſſion and reſentment; while Francis, a LEES ib 
havior e e on ye e ch which Ju r e 


ing his captivity, and the cruel terms which had been exacted of him for the re- 
covery of his freedom. It was alſo foreſeen, that the emulation and rivalſhip, 
- which had ſo long ſubſiſted between theſe two monarchs, woold make him feel 
le ſtrongeſt» reluRtance on yielding the ſuperjority to an antagoniſt, who, by rhe 


whole tenor of bis conduct, he would be apt to think, had ſhowh himfelf io | 


nrrle worthy of that advantage, which fortune, and fortune alone, had put into 
his hands. His miniſters, his friends, his ſubjects, his allies, with ont voice, 


would be ſure to ſuggeſt to him, that the feſt object of @ prince, was the pteſer | 
vation-of his people; and that the laws of honour, which wick à private mm 
ought to be abſolutely ſupreme, and ſuperior to all intereſts, were with a ſovereign - 
fubordinate to the great duty of enſuring the ſafrty of his country. © Nor could + - 
it be imagined, that Francis would be fo romantic in his principles, as not to 
hearken to a caſuiſtry, which was fo plauſible in itſelf, and which ſo much flat-.. - 
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a * all, the pallons, by which, both as a prince and 4 man, he wn any 
_aRtuated. f 
8 en Was che reaſoning of ben of Charles s ki particularly of G. 
Rp _ tinara, is chancellor“, who counſelled him to treat Francis with more gene- 
©”  roſity;-and-to give him his liberty on ſuch terms, as would engage him, not bx 
2 the feeble.band of treaties, but by the more forcible tye of honour, to a ſtrict and 
fuithful performance. But the emperor's avidity prevented him from following 
| this wiſer and more honourable counſel; at the ſame time that the proſpect of 
a: general combination of Europe hindered him from detaining Francis in cap- 
tivity, and taking advantage of the confuſions which his abſence muſt neceſſarily 
oOccaſion in his kingdom. Still ſuſpicious, however, of the ſincer ty of his priſoner, 
he took an opportunity, before they parted, of aſking him, privately and as a 
friend, whether he ſeriouſly intended to execute the treaty of Madrid; proteſt- 
ing, chat, in all caſes, he was firmly determined to reſtore him to his liberty, 
and that the proſpect of obtainiag this advantage needed no longer engage him 
| to. diſſemble. Francis was too well, acquainted with Charles“ s character to truſt 
to the lincerity of this proteſtation ; and therefore renewed his aſſurances of fide- 
lith, - and a. ſtrict obſervance cf his word. The emperor replied, that. Francis 
was now his beſt friend and ally ; ; bur if he ſhould afterwards break his engage- 
ments, which he could not ſulpe&, he ſhould think himſelf entitled to reproach |; 
him with a oonduct ſo * and . And on theſe terms the t two monarchs, 
Ss | parted. _ >. ev 
Rte 18ch March 9 KANCIS,, on 1. entering into "bis own Gur Way qdlivered. . two | eldeſt = 
ER. "as hoſtages, into the hands. of the Spaniards. - He mounted a Turkiſh horſe, and 
Francis re. Immediately putting him to the gallop, he waved his hand over his head, and 5 
doven his cried alous ſeveral times, Tam yet a Ring. He ſoon reached Bayonne, where he 
Was joy fully received by the regent and his whole court. He immediately wrote 
to Henry; acknowledging that to his good offices alone he owed his liherty, and _ 5 
proteſting, chat he ſhould be entirely governed by his councils in all tranſactions 
with the emperor. When the Spaniſh envoy, demanded his ratification. of the 
5 treaty of Madrid, now that he had fully recovered his liberty, he waved che pro- 
5 ._.- .., poll; under colour, that i it was neceſſary to aſſemble previouſly the ſtates both 
de France ma of Burgundy,” and obtain their conſent. The fates of Burgundy 
ſoon met; and declaring. againſt the clauſe, which contained an engagement of 
= alienating- thei, province, they expreſſed their reſolution of oppoſing, even by 
1 of arms, the execution of ſo ruinous and unjuſt an article. The imperial 
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could now return to his ae but 8. French 1 inttead: of of com- Chap. 


pliance, made public the. treaty, which, a little before, he had ſecret! con- 
dluded at Cognac, aft the ambitious ſchemes and vſurpations of the em 


peror “. 
Tur pope, che Wen and other Italian ſtates, who were deeply intereſted 


in theſe events, had been held in the moſt anxious ſuſpence with regard to the 
reſolutions, which Francis ſhould take, after the recovery of his liberty; and 


Clement, who ſuſpected that that prince would never execute 4 treaty ſo hurtful 
to his intereſts, and even deſtructiye of his independency, had very frankly of- 
fered him a diſpenſation from all his oaths and engagements, Francis remai 

not in ſuſpenee; but entered immediately into the confederacy propoſed tg him. 


It was ſtipulated by that King, the pope, the Venetians, the Swiſs, the Floren- 


tines, the duke of Milan, among other articles, that they would oblige the em- 


peror to deliver up the two young princes of France on receiving a reaſonable ſum 


of money; and to reſtore Milan to Sforza, without farther conditions or incum- 
brances. The of England was invited to accede, not only as a contractin 
party, but alſo a8 protector of the holy league, ſo it was called: And if Naples 
ſhould be conquered from the emperor, in proſecution of this confederacy, it was 
agreed, that Henry ſhould enjoy a principality in that kingdom of the yearly 
revenue of 30,000 ducats: And that cardinal Wolſey, in conſideration of the 
ſervices, which he had rendered to Chriſtendom, ſhould alſo, in ſuch an event, 
be put in poſſeſſion of a yearly revenue of 10, ooo ducats. 

Fx Axels was extremely deſirous, that the DN of this great confederacy 
ſhould engage the emperor to relax ſomewhat he extreme rigour of the treaty 


of Madrid; and while he entertained theſe hopes, | he was the more remiſs in his 


warlike preparations, nor did he ſend in due time reinforcements to his allies in 
Italy. The duke of Bourbon had got poſſeſſion of the whole Milaneſe, of which 
the emperor intended to grant him the inveſtiture; and having levied a conſider- 


able army in Germany, he became formidable to all the Italian potentates; ; and : 
not the leſs ſo, becauſe Charles, deſtitute of money, had not been able to remit 


any pay to the forces. The general was extremely beloved by his troops; and in 
order to prevent thoſe mutinies, which were ready to break out every moment, and 
which their affection alone for him had hitherto reſtrained, he led them to Rome, 


1527. 2 


and promiſed to enrich them by the plunder of that opulent city. He was himſelf 6th May. 


killed, as he was planting a ladder to ſcale the walls; bur his ſoldiers, rather 


enraged than diſcouraged by his death, mounted to the aſſault with the utmoſt 8 k of 
valour, and entering the city, ſword in hand, exerciſed all thoſe 9 


* Guicciardini, lib. x7. 
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* | TE. NI. Which may be expected from ferocity excited by reſiſtance, and from inſolence 


which takes place when that reſiſtance is no more. This renowned city, expoſed 
by her renown alone to ſo many calamities, never endured in any age, even from 


the barbarians, by whom ſhe was often ſubdued, ſuch indignities as ſhe was now 


conſtrained to ſuffer, ' The unreſtrained maſſacre and pillage, which continued 
for ſeveral days, were the leaſt ills, to which the unhappy Romans were expo- 


ſed e. Whatever was reſpectable in modeſty or ſacred in religion ſeemed but the 


more to provoke the inſults of the ſoldiery. Virgins ſuffered violation in the 
arms cf their parents, and upon thoſe very altars, to which they had fled for pro- 
tection. Aged prelates, after enduring every indignity, and even every torture, 


were thrown into dungeons, and menaced each moment with the moſt cruel death, 


in order to engage them to reveal their ſecret treaſures, or purchaſe liberty by ex- 


orbitant ranſoms. Clement himſelf, who had truſted for protection to the ſacred- 


neſs of his character, and neglected to make his eſcape in time, was taken cap- 


tive, and found that his dignity, which procured him no regard from the Spaniſh 


ſoldicrs, did but draw on him the inſolent mockery of the German, who, being 


generally attached to the Lutheran, principles, were pleaſed to * their animo- 
ſity by the abaſement of the ſovereign pontiff, 


_ Waen intelligence of this great event was conveygd to the emperor, that young 
prince, habituated to hypocriſy, expreſſed the moſt profound ſorrow for the ſuc- 
ceſs of his arms : He put himfelf and all his court into mourning : He ſtopped 
the rejoicings for the birth of his ſon Philip: And knowing that every artifice, | 
however groſs, is able, when ſeconded by authority, to impoſe upon the people, 


be ordered prayers, during ſeveral months, to be put up in all the churches for 
the Pope's liberty; an event, which, all men knew, a letter under his hand could 


in a moment have procured. 


Tux concern, expreſſed by Henry and Francis for the calamity of their ally, 
was much more ſincere. Theſe two monarchs, a few days before the ſack of 
Rome, had concluded a treaty at Weſtminſter +, in which, beſides renewing 
former alliances, they agreed to ſend ambaſſadors to Charles, requiring him to 
accept of two millions of crowns as the ranſom of the French princes, and to 
repay the money borrowed of Henry ;. and in caſe of refuſal, the ambaſſadors, 


attended with heralds, were ordered to denounce war againſt him. This war, it 


was agreed to proſecute in the Low Countries, with an army of thirty thouſand 


infantry and fifteea hundred men at arms, two thirds to be ſupplied by Francis, 
the reſt by Henry. And in order to ſtrengthen the alliance between the princes, 
it was ſtipulated, that either Francis or his ſon, the duke of Orleans, as — | 


® Guicciardini, lib. 18, Bellay. Stowe, p. 527. + fork April. 5 
=” erwards | 
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afterwards be agreed on, ſhould eſpouſe the princeſk Mary, Heary's 1 No Cbap. x. RY 
. ſooner did the monarchs receive intelligence of Bourbon's enterprize, than they 4 1525. a 
changed, by a new treaty, the ſcene of the projected war from the Netherlands 29th My. 
to Italy; and hearing of the pope's captivity, they were farther ſtimulated tg un- 7 
_ dertake the war with vigour for the reſtoring his liberty. Wolſey himſelf croſſed 
the ſeas, in order to have an interview with Francis, and to concert. meaſures for i 100 July. 
that purpoſe; and he diſplayed all that grandeur and magnificence, with which he | 
was ſo much intgxicated. He was attended with a train of a thouſand horſe. 5 
The cardinal of Lorraine, and the chancellor Alengon, met him at Boulogne: | 
Francis himſclf, beſides granting to that haughty prelate the power of giving in 
every place, where he came, liberty. to all priſoners, made a journey as far as | 
Amiens to meet him, and even advanced ſome miles from the town, the more to ” 5 
honour his reception. It was here ſtipulated, that the duke of Orleans ſhould 
eſpouſe the princeſs Mary; and as the emperor ſeemed to be taking ſome ſteps to- 
wards aſſembling a general council, the two monarchs agreed not to acknowledge 
it, but, during the interval of the pope's captivity, to govern the churches in their 
dominions, each by his own authority. Wolſey made ſome attempts to get his 
legantine power extended into France, and even into Germany; but finding his 3 
efforts fruitleſs, he was obliged, 50 with rn ene to aul from * . * 
ambitious enterprizes I. 5 il 
| » Tux more to cement the union a theſe princes; : a new W was, * 2 eee. 
time after, concluded at London; in which Henry agreed to renounce for ever 
all claims to the crown of France; claims, which might now indeed be deemed | | 
chimerical, but which often ſerved as a pretence for exciting the unwary Engliſh 9 
to wage war upon the French monarchy. As a return for this conceſſion, Fran- | "3; 
cis bound himſelf and his ſucceſſors to pay for ever fifty thouſand crowns a-year Ergee with -* =. 9 
to Henry and his ſucceſſors ; and that a greater ſolemnity might be given to this 9 3 
treaty, it was agreed, that the Parliaments and great nobility of both kingdoms 
ſhould give their conſent to it. The mariſchal Montmorency, accompanied with 
4 perſons of diſtinction, and attended by a pompous equipage, was ſent over 
ratify the treaty; and was received at London with all the parade, which 
ſuited the ſolemnity of the occaſion. The terror of the emperor's-greatneſs had 
entirely extinguiſhed the antient animoſity between the nations; and Spain, during 
more than. a century, became, tho a more diſtang power, the Eyes; vg 9 


louſy to the Engliſh. : 125 f 5 | 
Tris appearance of . union between France and England, tho! it _ 
Added influence to the joint embaſſy which they ſent to the 888 was not WE 
7 1 Burnet, bock H. call 12, * Be | „ 
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| un Miro bas that inbitioud monarch to ſubmit entirely to the conditions inſiſted on 


by the allies. He departed indeed from his demand of Burgundy as the ranſom of 
the French princes; but he required, previouſly to their recovery of liberty, that 
Francis ſhould evacuate Genoa, and all the fortreſſes held by him in Italy : And he 
declared his intention of bringing Sforza to a trial, and confiſcating the dutchy of 
Milan, on account of, his pretended treaſon. The Engliſh and French heralds, 
_ therefore, according to agreement, declared war againſt him, and ſet him at de- 

Hance. Charles anſwered the Engliſh herald with moderation; but to the French, 


he teprbached is maſter with breach of faith, reminded him of the private con- 
verſation which had paſſed between them at Madrid before their ſeparatidn, and 
offered to prove by ſingle combat, that that monarch had acted diſhonourably. 


Francis retaliated this challenge by giving Charles the lie; and, after demanding 
ſecurity of the field, he offered to maintain his cauſe by ſingle combat. Many 


meſſages paſſed to and fro between them; but tho* both the princes were un- 


doubtedly brave, the intended duel never took place. The French und Spaniards, 


during that age, diſputed zealouſly which of the monarchs incurred the blame of 


this failure but all men of moderation every where lamented the power of for- 
tune, that the prince the more candid, generous, and ſincere, ſhould, by unhap- 
py incidents, have been reduced to that cruel- ſituation, that nothing but the 


i breach of his word could preſerve his people, and that he muſt ever after, with · 
5 out being able to make a proper reply, bear to be reproached with - ee 


by a rival, inferior to him both in honour and in virtue. 
Bor tho' this famous chalfenge between Charles and Francis had no medians 
conſequence with regard to theſe monarchs themſelves, it produced a conliderable 
alter ation en the manners of the age. The practice of challenges and duels, which 
had been part of the antient barbarous jutiſprudence, which was ſlill preferved on 
very ſolemn oecaffons, and whieh was even countenanced by the civit magiſtrate, 
degan thenceforthᷣ to prevail on the moſt trivial occaſions ; and men; on any af- 


front or injury; thought themſelves entitled, or even required in honour, to take 


private revenges on their enemies, by vindicating their right in ſingle combat. 
| Thefe abſurd, the generous maxims, red much of the beſt diood in Chriſten:® 
dom during more thin two eenturies q and notwithſtanding the ſeverity of law; - 
ſueh is he PP ger Pe ure - hens Sols as 12 e n- 
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Spb, concerning the King's 1 King enters into theſe 


cruples:—— Anne Boleyn. —— Henry apphes to tbe pope for a divor sm. 
— pope favourable —— The threatens 2 — . The 
fope's ambiguotts conduct. —The cauſe evoked to Nome. ojfey's 7 


fall. —— Commencement of the reformation in England. For 


affairs,—Wolſey's death —— 4A Parkament.—— Progreſs of be 3 f 
reformation.— A Parliament. ET, s final breach with _ n 
4 Park "me. 


T Orvichitanding the ſubmiſſive a paid to the 8 vals 1 Chap. W * So 
fore the reformation, the marriage of Henry the eighth with Catherine 157. 

of — bis brother's widow, had not paſſed without much  ſcrople and | HO 23 
difficulty. The prejudices of the people were in general bent againſt a conjigal ce ag, 
union between ſuch near relations; and the Ky tho? he had og VS... : + 
| the eſpouſals, when his ſon was but e of age, gave evident proofs of 8 8 5 
his intention to take afterwards a proper opportunity of annulling them“. He˖ ĩ 

ordered the young prince, ſo ſoon as he came of age, to enter a proteſtation © 
againſt che marriage + z and on his death-bed he charged him, as his laſt injunc- e. 
tion, not to finiſh an alliance, ſo unuſual and expoſed” to ſuch inſuperable ob- 
jections. After the King s acceſſion, ſome members of the Privy Council, par- 8 
ticularly Warham, the primate, openly declared againſt the reſolution, of m. 

pleating the marriage ; and tho Henry's youth and diſſipation kept him," during DP 


ſome time, from entertaining any ſcraples with regard to the meaſure which e 

had embraced, chere happened incidents, ſufficient to rouze his attention, ard to nl ial ny + 
inform him of the ſentiments, - generally entertained. on that ſubject. The ſtates 1 5 
of Caſtite had oppoſed the emperor Charless eſpouſals with Mary, Henry's _ 
daughter; and among other objections, had inſiſted on che itegitimace birth) 1 
of the young princeſs}. And when the negotiations were afterwards opened with 2 


France, and mention was made of berrothing her to Francis or the duke of Or- 5, oy | 
* the dr i of an de French Nr N revived: * ame . — 


a 
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8 "Chip. w. mt. But tho' theſe events naturally raiſed ſome doubts in Hier! 8 mind, there 
3 concurred other cauſes, which tended much to fortify his remorſe, and render his 
conſcience more ſcrupulous. 


8 The King en- Tur Queen was older than the King by no leſs than (ix years z ind the decay 
3 thele of her beauty, together with particular infirmities and diſeaſes, had contributed, 
notwithſtanding her blameleſs character and deportment, to render her perſon 
unacceptable to him. Tho? ſhe had born him ſeveral children, they all died in 
cearly infancy, except one daughter; and he was the more ſtruck with this miſ- 
fortune, becauſe the curſe of being childleſs is the very ' threatening contained in 
the Moſaical law againſt thoſe who eſpouſe their brother's widow, The King 
Was add uated by a ſtrong deſire of having male iſſue: With a view to that 
end, it is believed, more than from deſire towards other gratification, he had, 
a fcw years before this period, made addreſſes to a young lady, Catherine, 
daughter of Sir John Blount; and when ſhe bore him a ſon, he expreſſed the 
| higheſt farisfaRion,, and immediately created him duke of Richmond. The ſuc- 
ceſſion of the crown too was a conſideration, that occurred to every one, when- 
ever the lawfulneſs of Henry's marriage was queſtioned ; and i it was apprehended, 
that, if doubts of Mary's legitimacy concurred with the weakneſs of her ſex, the 
King of Scots, the next heir, would certainly advance his own pretenſions, and might 
throw the kingdom into confuſion. . The evils, as yet recent, of civil wars and 
convulſions, ariſing from a diſputed title, made great impreſſion on the minds of - 
men, and rendered the people univerſally defirous of any event, which might ob- _ 
viate ſo irreparable a calamity. And the King was thus impelled both by his pri- 
vate paſſions, and by motives of public intereſt, to ſeek the diſſolution of bis i in- 
_ auſpicious, and, as it was eſteemed, unlawful marriage with Catherine. 


HzxRx afterwards affirmed, that his ſcruples of conſcience aroſe entirely from- 
private reflection; and that on. conſulting his. confeſſor, the biſhop of Lincoln, 
he found that prelate poſſeſſed with the ſame doubts and difficulties. , The King 
himſelf, being ſo great a caſuiſt and divine, proceeded then to examine the 

_ queſtion more carefully by his own learning and ſtudy; and having bad recourſe - 
to Thomas of Aquine, he obſerved that this celebrated doctor, whoſe authority. 
2 | ; was great in the church, and abſolute with him, bad treated of that very caſe, 
= - and had expreſsly declared againſt the lawfulneſs of ſuch marriages $. The 
—_ prohibitions, ſaid Thomas, contained in Leviticus, and among the reſt, that of 
oh _ , marrying a brother's widow, are moral, eternal, and founded on a divine ſanction; 

11 and tho? the pope may diſpenſe. with the rules of the church, the laws of God 

= cannot be ſet aſide by any authority leſs than that which enacted them, - The 


1 Rymdi, vol. an. 192, 203 Heylin, p. 3. EH $ Burnet, Fiddes, 55 
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HENRY vn. 


| othbilhbop of Canterbury was next applied to; and he was . to conſult C 


his brethren : All the prelates of England, except Fiſher, biſhop of Rocheſter, 


declared unanimouſly, under their hand and ſeal, that they deemed the King's N 
marriage unlawful“. Wolſey alſo fortified the King's ſcruples F, partly with 
a view of promoting a total breach with the emperor, Catherine's nephew, partly : 


defirous of connecting the King more cloſely with Francis, by marrying him to 


the dutcheſs of Alengon, ſiſter to that monarch; and pe-haps too ſomewhat 
diſguſted with the queen herſelf, who had repaired him for certain freedoms, 
unbefitting his character and ſtation f. But Henry was carried forward, tho* per- 
haps not at firſt excited, by a motive more forcible. than even 5.008 gene of : 


that powerful favourite. 


" Anne BoLE VN, who lately appeared at court, had been created maid of Gas Anne Boleyn. 


to the queen; and having had frequent opportunities of being ſeen by the 


King, and of converſing with him, ſhe had acquired an entire aſcendant over 
«his affections. This young lady, whoſe grandeur and misfortunes have rendered 
her ſo celebrated, was daughter to Sir Thomas Boleyn, who had been employed 


by the King in ſeveral embaſſies, and who was allied to all the principal nobility 


of the kingdom. His wife, mother to Anne, was daughter of the duke f 


Norfolk; his own mother was daughter of the earl of Ormond; his grandf.ther 
Sir Geoffry Boleyn, who had been mayor of London, had eſpouſed one of the 
daughters and co-heirs of the Lord Haſtings $. Anne herſelf, tho” then in very 


| early youth, had been carried over to Paris by the King's ſiſter, when ſhe 


eſpouſed Lewis the twelfth of France; and upon the deceaſe of that monarch, 


and the return of his dowager into England, Anne, whoſe accompliſhmeats -, 


even in her tender years were always much admired, was retained in the ſervice 


of Claude, queen of France, ſpouſe to Francis ; and after her death, ſhe paſſed 


into the family of the dutcheſs of Alengon, a princeſs of ſingular merit. The 
exact time, when ſhe returned to England, is not certainly known; but it Was 
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after the King had entertained doubts with regard to the lawfulneſs of his mar- 


riage with Catherine; if the account is to be credited, which he himſelf after- 
| wards gave of that tranſaQion. Henry? s ſcruples had made him break off all 
conjugal commerce with the queen ; but as he fill ſupported an intercourſe of 


civility and friendſhip with her, he had occaſiqn, in the vilits, which he paid 


her, to obſerve the beauty, the youth, the charms of Anne Boleyn. Find- 
ing the accompliſhments of her mind nowiſe inferior to her exterior graces, 8 


5 bel Burnet, vol: i, p 38. Stowe, p. Sata © +Le Grand, vol. iii. p. 4. 1166, 168. Saunders, 


Heylin, p. 4. 1 Burnet, vol. i. p. 38. aue wl. i, 2 N | Cambden's preface to the 


life of Elizabeth. Burner, r | 
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7 all hopes of e 5 295 8 Mon al 25 other manger. , And as every motive 
f of inclination and policy, ſeemed hug. concur in making the King deſirous, of 
. a diyorce from Catherine, and as his proſpect of ſuccels was inviting, he reſolved 
1 to make applications to Clement, and he ſent Koight, his n to Rome for 
FS 903 « that purpoſe. . 8 
Henry applies Tnar he might not ſhock 4 3 . of che pencil, ir was reſolved ; 
3 not to found the application on any general doubts of tlie papal power to per- 
mit matriage in the nearer degrees of conſanguinity ; but only to inſiſt on parti - 
cular grounds of invalidity in the bull, which Julius had granted for the mar- 
8 riage of Henry and Catherine. It was a maxim in the court of Rome, that, if 
— ... the pope be ſurprized into any conceſſion, or grant any indulgence upon falſe 
FD 8 N ſuggeſtions, the bull may afcerwards be annulled; and this pretence had uſpally 
EE * ,; been employed, wherever one pope had recalled any deed, executed by any of his 
predeceſſors. But Julius's bull, when examined, afforded plentifpl matter of thig 
1 | i kind; and any tribunal, favourable to Henry, needed not want a ſpecious colour 
. ; for gratifying him in his applications for a divorce. It was. aid in the preamble, 
that the bull had been granted upon his ſolicitation ; tho* it was known, that, 
at that time, he was below twelve years of age: It was alſo affirmed, as another 
5 | motive for the bull, that the marriage was requiſite, in order to preſerve peace 
> between the two crowns; tho' it is certain, that there was not then any ground 
—_ or appearance of quarrel between them. Theſe falſe premiſes in Julius's bull, 
ET ſeemed to afford Clement a ſufficient reaſon or pretence for annulling it and 
= granting Henry a diſpenſation for a ſecond marriage Þ. | 
rue pope fa- Bur tho' the pretext for this indulgence had been lefs plauſible, the pope 
© Jas in ſuch a ſituation, that he had the ſtrongeſt motive to embrace every op- 
portunity of gratifying the Engliſh monarch, He was then a priſoner in the hands 
of the emperor, and had no hopes of recovering his liberty an any reaſonable 
terms, unleſs by the efforts of the league, which Henry had farmed with Fran- 
cis and the Italian powers, in order to oppoſe the exorbitant ambition of Charles, 
When the Engliſh Secretary, therefore, made private applications to him, he 
received a very favourable anſwer 3 and a diſpenſation was forthwith promiſed to 
„ be expedited to his maſter g. Soon after, the march of a French army into Ita- 
1 | ly, under the command of Lautrec, obliged the Imperialiſts to give Clement his 
liberty ; and he retired to Orvietto, where the Secretary, with Sir Gr regory Caſ- 
. the King's reſident at Rome, renewed their applications to him. They 


. Collier, reale Hift vol. i p. 25. from the Cott, Ib. Vil B. 9. 5 Burnet, vol. L p. 47. 
| 9 found 


exacted a promiſe of the pope, to take no ſteps in that affair before 
municated them to the imperial miniſters; and Clement, confined by .thi 


liſh prelate, to examine the validity of the King's marriage, and of Julius's dif- Ls | ; 3 


Catherine invalid, and by Henry's inſtantly eſpouſing ſome other perſon. Nor 
would it be ſo difficult, he ſaid, for: himſelf to confirm theſe proceedings, after 1 
| ty were paſſed, as previouſly to render them valid, by his conſent and authority f. 8 bo, © 


400 was informed of the pope's advice, he laid the whole matter before his mi- 
niſters, and aſked their opinion in ſo delicate a ſituation. The Engliſh counſel» > 
lors conſidered the danger of proceeding in the manner pointed out to them. 


dren, which it might bring him, declared illegirimate ; and his marriage — 2 
Catherine more firmly rivetted than ever T. And Henry's apprehenſions of the 
| Ag a or even probability, of ſuch an event, were much confirmed, When he 
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found him ſtill full of high pro ſſions 8 er dip, ae hd 1 * 5 3 ; 1 
to the King; but not ſo expeditious 1 in Wnting his requeſt as they expected. A = 2 
The emperor, who. had got intelligence: 'of Henry s application to Rome had = i 


* — N = 


== 
miſe, and ſtill more overawed by the emperor's forces in Italy, ſeemed- willing - 
to poſtpone thoſe conceſſions deſired of him by Henry. Importuned, however, 


by the Engliſh min miniſters, he at laſt put into their hands a commiſſion to Wolſey, 55 15 be 


as legate, in conjunction with the archbiſhop of Canterbury, or any other Eng- 


penſation . He alſo granted them a proviſional diſpenſation for the King's mar- 
riage with any other perſon; and promiſed to expedite a decretal bull, annul- 
ling the marriage with Catherine. But he repreſented to them the dangerous | 
conſequences, which muſt enſue to him, if theſe conceſſions ſhould come to the 
emperor's knowledge and he conjured them not to publiſh thoſe papers, or make 
any further uſe of them, till his affairs were in ſuch a fituation as to ſecure his 5 
liberty and independance. And his ſecret advice was, whenever they ſhould 
find the proper. time of opening the ſcene, that they ſhopld prevent all oppoli- 
tion, by proceeding immediately to a concluſion, by declaring the marriage with 


Warn Henry received the commiſſion and diſpenſation from his ambaſſadors, 


Should the pope refuſe to confirm a deed, which he might juſtly call precipitate 
and irregular, and ſhould he diſavow the advice which he gave in ſo clandeſtinę 
manner, the King would. find his ſecond marriage totally invalidated; any chit 


ected on the character and ſituation of the ſovercign;pontiff, Dn : 5 x I 
Cuiſuent the ſeventh was a prince of excellent judgment, er Eee + I 


oy, 0 which he'w was A . allowed him to make bolt ofe oF thoſe 
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threatens 
him, 


5 The emperor. 
. perpetual menaces of ſummoning a general counci} ; which, he repreſent- 


| Is HISTORY or ENGLAND. 
EY. Chap.” Iv. ralents, 100 chat penetration, with which he was endowed *. The captivity, and 


other mi-fortunes, which he had undergone, by entering into a league againſt 


. Charles, had ſo affected his imagination, that he never afterwards exerted himſelf 
with. vigour in any public meaſures, eſpecially if the intereſts or inclinations of 
that potentate ſtood in oppoſition to him. The. imperial forces were, at preſent, 


powerful in Italy, and might return to the attack of Rome, which was ſtill de- 
fenceleſs, and expoſed to the ſame calamit ies with which it had already been over- 


. © whelmed. And beljdes theſe dangers, Clement found or fancied bimfelf expoſed _ 
10 perils, which threatened, ſtill more immediately, his perſon and dignity. 


Cnaklrs, apprized of the timid diſpoſition of the holy father, threw out 


ed, as neceſſary to reform the church, and correct thoſe enormous abuſes, 
which the ambition and avarice of the court of Rome had- introduced into every 


branch of eccleſiaſtical adminiftration. The power of Clement himſelf, he faid, 


the ſovereign pontiff, required limitation; his conduct called aloud for end 


ment; and even his title to the throne, which he filled, might juſtly be brought 
in queſtion. That pope had always paſſed for the natural ſon of Julian of Me- 
dicis, who was of the ſovereign family of Florence; and tho“ Leo the tenth, his 


couſin, had declared him legitimate, upon a pretended promiſe of marriage be- 


tween his father and mother, few perſons believed that declaration to be founded 


on any juſt reaſon or authority T. The canon law, indeed, had been entirely 
filent with regard to the promotion of baſtards to the papal throne; but, What 
was ſtill dangerous, the people had entertained a violent prepoſſeſſion, that that 
Rain in the birth of any. perſon was ſufficient to incapacitate him for ſo holy an 


office. And in another point, the canon. law was, expreſs and poſitive, that no 
man, guilty of fimony, could attain that dignity... A ſevere bull of Julius the 
fecond had added new ſanctions to this law, by declaring, that a ſimoniacal elec- 


tion ſhould not be rendered valid, even by a poſterior conſent of the cardinals. 


But unfortunately Clement had gives to Cardinal Colonna a billet, containing pro- 
miſes of advancing that cardinal, in caſe he himſelf ſhould attain the papal dignity 
by his concurrence: And this billet, Colonna, who was in entire e on 
the emperor, threatened every moment to expoſe to public view r. | 

Waris Charles terrified the pope with theſe menaces, he alſo allured him by 
hopes, which-were no leſs prevalent over his aſfections. At the time when the em- 
peror's forces ſacked Rome, and reduced Clement to captivity, the Florentines, 

paſlipnace for their ancient lden had taken ee * his Gen. . 


257,20 Faber Paul, ib. t; Galeria. 41 Father Paul, lib. wc 44S Ibid, 1 3 
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edn againſt the family of Medicis; had entirely aboliſhed: choie dad in Chap, vw.” + "0 
Florence,” and re-eſtabliſhed the former democracy. The better to protet᷑t them- 128. 
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ſelves in their freedom, they had entered into the alliance with France, England, [= 3 
and Venice, againſt the emperor ; and Clement found, that, by this intereſt; tpke 3 T 
hands of his confederates were tied from alliting him in the reſtoration of his fami- 1 


ly; the event, which, of all others, he moſt paſſionately deſired. The emperor alone, 
he knew, was able to effectuate this purpoſe; and therefore, whatever profeſſions 

he made of fidelity to his allies, he was always, on the leaſt glimpſe of hops yy 
to embrace every propoſal of a cordial reconcilement with that monarch ®.” 


Tus views and intereſts of the pope were well known in England; * as 
the oppoſition of the emperor was foreſeen to Henry s divorce, both on account : 
of the honour and intereſts of Catherine, his aunt, and the obvious motive of * | 
| diſtreſſing an enemy, it was eſteemed dangerous to take any meaſyre. of conſe- 1 = 
quence, in expectation of the ſubſequent concurrence of a man of Clement's „ 
character, whoſe behaviour contained always ſo much duplicity, and who was at 
prefent ſo little at his own diſpoſa!. The ſafeſt meaſure ſeemed to conſiſt in pre- 
viouſly engaging him ſo far, that he could not afterwards recede, and in making 
uſe of his preſent ambiguity and uncertainty, to extort the moſt important con- oY 
ceſſions from him. For this purpoſe, Stephen Gardiner, the cafdinal's ſecretary, 
and Edward Fox, the King's almoner, were diſpatched to Rome, and were ordered 
to ſolicite-a commiſſion from the pope, of ſuch à nature as would oblige him to 
_ confirm the ſentence of the commilſioners, whatever it was, and diſable 9 
any aceount, to recall the commiſſion, or evoke the cauſe to Rome F. 


Bor the ſame reaſon which made the King fo deſirous of obtaining this Wt. 
ſion, confirmed the pope in the reſolution of refuſing i it: He was {till determined 
to keep the door open to an agreement with the emperor, and made no ſcruple of Th. ,, ewes. 
ſacrificing all other conſiderations to a point which he deemed, of all others, the ambiguous 
mwoſt important to his own ſecurity, and to that of his family. He granted, there- adus. | f 

fore, a new commiſſion, in which cardinal Campeggio Was joined to Wolſey, for- . ol 
b,, the trial of the King's marriage ; bur he could not be prevailed. on to inſert R ; 
_ clauſes deſired of him. And tho? he put into Gardiner's hands a letter, promiſing 1 
not to recall the preſent commiſſion; this promiſe was found, on examination, to ; 
be couched in ſuch ambiguous c as Fg him ain the ne whenever he 
pleaſed, of departing from it . 3 hi" . 
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- Chap. IV: +: lace lay under-ſome obligations to the King; but his depondhoce: on 
N hv pope was ſo much greater, that he conformed himſelf entirely to the views of : 
his holineſs; and tho' he received his commiſſion 1 in April, he protracted his de- 
=... partute by ſo many artificial delays, that it was October before he arrived in 
1 England. The firſt ſtep which he took, was to exhort the King to deſiſt from 
| | | the proſecution of his divorce; and finding that this counſel gave great offence, 
he ſaid, that his intention was alſo to exhort the queen to enter into a convent, 
15 and that he thought it his duty, previouſly to attempt an amicable « compoſure of 
all differences. The more to pacify the King, he ſhewed to him, as alſo to the 
oe the decretal bull, annulling the former marriage with Catherine; but 
no entreaties could prevail with him to make any other of the King's council. 
. privy to the ſcctet T. In order to atone, in ſome degree, for this obſtinacy, he 
| expreſſed to the King and the cardinal, the pope's great deſire of ſatisfying them 
in every reaſonable demand; and in particular, he ſnowed, that their requeſt for 
fo} preſſing ſome i more monaſteries, and converting them 1 into cathedrals and biſhops 
* had obtained the conſent of his holineſs J. | 


Tunze ambiguous circumſtances in the behaviour of 10 pope and che — 
Jag the court of England in ſuſpence, an determined the-King to wait with pa- 
tience the iſſue of ſuch uncertain councils. Fortune meanwhile, ſeemed to 
promiſe him a more ſure and expeditious way of extricating himſelf from his 
- preſent difficulties, - Clement was ſeized with a. dangerous illneſs; and the in- 
 trigues for electing his ſucceſſor, began already to take place among the cardinalss. 
Wolſey, in particular, ſupported by the intereſt of England and France, enter- 
1 tained hopes of. mounting the throne of St. Peter $; and. it appears, that if a 
My vacancy bad then "happened, there was a probability | of his reaching that ſummit 
of his ambition. But the pope recov ered his health, tho” after ſeveral relapſes | | 
and he returned to, the fame train, of alſe and deceitful politics, by which he bd 

| hitherto amuſed the Engliſh court, He till flattered Henry with profeſſions 
the moſt:cordial attachment, and promiſed him a ſudden and favourable iſſue of 
his proceſs; He ſtill continued his. ſecret negotiations with Charles, and perſevered 5 
in ihe reſolution of ſacrificing all his promiſes, and all the intereſts-of the Romiſh 
religion, to the elevation. of his family. Campeggio, . who was perfectly ac- 
 quainted: with his views and i intentions, protracted the deciſion by the moſt artificial - 

_ delays; : and 9 Clement full teifure ro 5 aur all. the terms 5 his treaty mA the 
| en 3 


2 Herbert, p. 225. T7 4 ads p. Ns 2 Rymer, oe xiv. 8.2 270. aur. . | 
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Tux emperor, acquainted with the King's extreme earneſtneſs 0 
was determined, that he ſhould obtain ſucceſs by no other means but by. an . 
plication to him, and by deſerting his alliance with Francis, which had hitherto 
ſupported, againſt the ſuperior force of Spain, the tottering ſtate of the French 


monarchy. He willingly hearkened, therefore, to the applications of Cathe- | 

rine, his aunt ; and promiſing her his utmoſt protection, exhorted her never to 77 4, "= 
yield to the malice and perſecutions of her enemies. The Queen herſelf was — v5 2 
turally of a firm and reſolute temper; and was engaged by every motive to peer... 
ſevere io proteſting againſt the injuſtice to which. ſhe thought berſelf expoſec. 


The imputation. of inceſt, which was thrown upon her marriage with Henry, 
ſtruck her with the higheſt indignation : The illegitimacy of her daughter, - 


which ſeemed a neceſſary con'equence, gave her the moſt Juſt concern: The | I 2 


* 


reluctance of yielding to a rival, who, ſhe believed, had ſupplanted her in the 
King's. affections, was a. very natural motive. Actuaied by all theſe conſidera - 
tions, ſhe never ceaſed ſoliciting her nephew's aſſiſtance, and earneſtly. entreating 
an avocation of the cauſe to Rome, where alone, ſhe thought, ſhe could expect 
juſtice. And the emperor, in all his negociations with the pope, made the recall! 
of the commiſſion,” which Campeggio and ORE excuſed] in England, fund. * 
mental article F. . © AE 

Tus two legates, n opened their court at 1 ju cited 1 che yt My. 5 
King and Queen to appear before it. They both preſented themſelves 3 and the r Kin aw pm s 
King anſwered to his name, when called: But the Queen, inſtead of anſwering riage. | 
to her's, roſe from her ſeat, and throwing herſelf at the King's feet, made a very. 
pathetic harangue, which her virtue, her dignity, and her misfortunes, , rendered. 
the more affecting. She told him, that ſhe was a ſtranger i in his dominions,-with. 
out protection, without council, without aſſiſtance ; expoſed to all the injuſtice, „ 
which her enemies were pleaſed to impoſe upon her: That ſhe had quitted hen 
native country without other reſource, than her connexions with him and his fa: „ 
mily, and had expected, that, inſtead of ſuffering thence any violence or iniquity,; 
ſhe was aſſured in them of a ſafeguard againſt every misfortune: Thar%ſhe: 
had been his wife during twenty years, and would here appeal to himſelf, whe-- 
ther her affectionate ſubmiſſion to his will had not merited other treatment, than 
to be thus, after ſo long a time, thrown from him with ſo. much indignityj: That 
ſhe was conſcious—he himſelf was aſſured that her virgin honour was yet un- 
ſtained, when he received her into his bed, and that her connections with his 
brother had been carried no farther than the ceremony of marriage: That. 
their N the Kings of i and Spain, were b _ wileſt 3 


+ Herbent, p. 225, Burnet, vol. i. 5.69, 
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. of their time, and had undoubtedly acted by the beſt a lvice, when they form- 


ed the agreement for that marriage, which was now repreſented as fo criminal 


and unnatural: And that ſhe acquieſced in their judgment, and would not ſub- 


mit her cauſe to be tried by a court, ' whoſe dependance on her enemies was too 


viſible, ever to allow her any hopes of obtaining from them an equitable or im- 


partial deciſion *. Having ſpoken - theſe words, ſhe roſe, and making the King 


a low reverence, ſhe departed from the pans; and never would _ er 


ow it. 


Arren her departure, the King did her the zuee . to tene that he 


had ever been a dutiful and ion wife, and that the whole tenor of her be- 


haviour had been conformable to the icricteſt rules of probity and honour, He 


only inſiſted on his own ſcruples, with regard to the lawfulnefs of their marriage; 


which he had been ſo long and fo violently: agitated. He acquitted cardinal Wol- 


ſey of having any hand in encouraging his ſcruples ; and he begged a wars of 
the court, conformable to the Juſtice of his cauſe. 


and he explained the origin, the progreſs, and the foundation of thoſe doubts, by 


Tas legates, after citing the Queen anew to appear before them, declared her ; 


contumacious, notwithſtanding her appeal to Rome; and then proceeJed' to the 


examination of the cauſe. The firſt point which came before them, was, the 


proof of prince Arthur's conſummation of his marriage with Catherine; and it 


muſt be confeſſed, that no ſtronger arguments could reaſonably be expected vf ſuch 


a fact after ſo long an interval. The age of the prince, who had paſſed his fif- 
.teenth year, the good ſtate of his health, the long time that he had cohabited withy 
his fpouſe, many of his expreſſions to that very purpoſe; all theſe circumſtances 
form a violent preſumption, in favour of the King's aſſertion +. Henry himſelf, 
after his brother's death, was not allowed for ſome time to bear the title of prince 


of Wales, in expectation of her pregnancy: The Spaniſh ambaſſador, in order 


4 


the better to enſure poſſeſſion of her jointute, had ſent over to Spain, proofs of | 


the conſummation of her marriage : Julius's bull itſelf was founded on the 


- ſuppoſition, that Arthur had perbaps had knowledge of the princeſs: In the very 
treaty, fixing Henry! s marriage, the conſummation of the former marriage with 


| prince Arthur, is acknowledged on both ſides l. Theſe particulars were all laid 


before the court; accompanied with many reaſonings concerning the extent of 


the pope's authority, and his power of granting a diſpenſation to marry within the 


| 53 prohibited degrees. Campeggio heard theſe doctrines with great impatience  - 


and 8 his reſolution to protradt the cauſe, he e, RO | 


* "Rainer, vol. i. p- 73 Hall. sse p. $43 4 Herbert. 1 bene vol. ii, P- 35 
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. to interrupt and Glence che King's council, when they inſiſted on ſuch Agens aa Iv... 
topics. The trial was ſpun out till the 23d of July; and Campeggio chiefly * 
took on him the part of conducting it. Wolſey, tho the elder cardinal, per- 
mitted him to act as preſident of the court; becauſe it was thought, that à trial, 
managed by an Italian cardinal, would carry the mer of greater candour 
and impartiality, than if the King's own, miniſter and favourite had preſided in it. 
The buſineſs now ſeemed to be ꝗrawing near to a period; and the King was every 
day in expectation of a ſentence in his favour ; when, to his great ſurprize, Cam- 
peggio, on a ſudden, without any warning, and upon very frivolous pretences , 
prorogued the court, till the firſt of October. The avocation, which came a few The 3 ; 
days after from Rome, put an end to all the ___ of Horns which the 0g bad Rome. egy 
ſo long and ſo anxiouſly cheriſhed +. | IH 


Dvurins the time, that the trial was carried habe PEN at PU 
the emperor had by his miniſters earneſtly ſolicited Clement to evoke the cauſe 10 
Rome; and had employed every topic of hope or terror, which could operate „ 
either on the paſſion or timidity of the pontiff. The Engliſh ambaſſadors, on tze 
other hand, in conjunction with the French, had been no leſs earneſt in their ap-  - — 
plications, that the legates ſhould be allowed to finiſh the trial; but, tho' they 
employed the ſame engines of promiſes and menaces, the objects which they OR Ila 
could ſet before the pope, were not ſo inſtant-nor. immediate as thoſe which „ a, 8 
held. up to him by the emperor ꝓ. The dread of loſing England, and of fortify- : 43298 : 
ing the Lutherans by fo conſiderable an acceſſion, made ſmall impreſſion on Cle- 
Ament's mind, in compariſon of the anxiety for his.own perſonal ſafety, and the 
fond deſire of reſtoring the Medici to their dominion in Florence. So ſoon, ther" 
fore, as he had adjuſted all terms with the emperor, he laid hold of the pretence 3 
of juſtice, which required him, he ſaid, to pay regard to thewQueen's- app 
and fuſpending the commiſſion of the legates, he evoked the cauſe to Rome. The 
legate, Campeggio, had beforehand received private orders, delivered by Go: 
pana, to burn the decretal bull, with which he was entruſtete. > 
Wolszy had long foreſeen this meaſure as the ſure forerunner of his 3 : 
Tho? he had at firſt deſired, that the King ſhouH rather marry a French princeſs 
than Anne Boleyn, he had employed himſelf with the utmoſt affiduity and earneſt- 
neſs to bring the affair to an happy iſſue 5. He was not therefore to be blamed , 
for the unpraſperous event, which the pope's partiality had produced. But he 
had ſufficient experience of the extreme ardour and impatience of Henry's tem- 
per, ho could bear no contradiction, and who was wont, without examination 


Fits Barnet, 1 p- 76, 77. | + Herbert, be ” t 3 re þ 
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| 5 5 Chap. IV. or dil indion, to make his nila anſwerable for the iſſue of thoſe tranſaRtions, 
_— With which they were entruſted. Anne Boleyn alſo, who was prepoſſeſſed againſt 


mmmaaim, had imputed to him the failure of her hopes; and as ſhe was newly re- 
1 -* » turned to court, whence ſhe had been removed, from a regard to decency, during 
the trial before the legates, ſnhe had naturally acquired an additional influence on 

Henry s mind, and ſhe ſe. ved much to fortify his prejudices againſt the cardi- 
nal*. Even the Queen and her partizans, judgiog of Wolſey by the part which 
he had openly acted, had expreſſed the higheſt animoſity againſt him; and the 

| 8 moſt oppoſite factions ſeemed now to combine in the ruin of this haughty mini- 
1 ter. Tbe high opiniog itſelf, which Henry had entertained of the cardinal's ca- 
. pacity, tended to haſten his downfal z while he imputed the bad ſucceſs of that 
miniſler's undertakings, not to ill fortune or to miſtake, but to the malignity or 

©. infidelity.of his intentions. The blow, however, fell not inſtantly on his head. 
The Kiog, who probably could not juſtify by any good reaſon his alienation from 
his antient favourite, ſeems to have remained ſome time in ſuſpence; and he re- 


ceived him, if not with all his former kindneſs, at leaſt with appearance of truſt 
— and regard. 


1 „ 23H Bur it is found almoſt impoſſible for a high 3 nd affection to receive 
—_ the leaſt diminution, without ſinking into abſolute indifference, or even running 
= Wolſ:y's fall. into the oppoſite extreme of hatred and averſion, The King now determined to 


a Onoke:. bring on the ruin of the cardinal with a motion almoſt as precipitate as he had 
y formerly employed in his elevation. The dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk were ſent 


5 at do require the great ſeal from him; and on his ſcrupling to deliver itt, without 2 
more expreſs warrant, Henry wrote him a letter, upon which it was ſurrendered, 
_— and was delivered by the King to Sir Thomas More, a man, who, beſides the 
7 Dp | | Wornaments of an a e egg, e the eben virtue, ee and 

capacity. | Y 


Wolskv was ordered to depart gem York: Stk a pilice which he had built 
in London, and which, tho? it really belonged to the ſee of York, was ſeize1 by 
Henry, and became zfterwards the refideiice of the Kings of England, under the 
title of Whitehall. All his furniture and plate were converted to the King's uſe. 
Their riches and ſplendour befitted rather a royal than a private fortune. The 
. » walls of his palace were covered with cloth of gold or cloth of filver : He had a 
V . of plate of maſſy gold: There were found a thouſand pieces of fine hol- 
. land belonging to him. All the reſt of his riches and furniture was in proportion; 
_ | and his opulence \ was 2 no ſmall” ä to this violent Fade : 
* him. 
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: Tur cardinal was ordered to retire to Aſher, a country eat which he poſſeſſed chert W. ; 
near Hampton-Court. The world, who had paid him ſuch abje& court during 1829. N 
his proſperity, now entirely deſerted him, on this fatal reverſe of all his fortuties. 
He himſelf was much dejected with the change; and from the fame: turn of 
mind, which had made him be ſo vainly elated with bis grandeur, he felt tlie 
blow of adverſity with double rigour 7. The ſmalleſt appearance of his return 
to favour threw him into tranſports of joy, unbecoming a man, The King 
had ſeemed willing during ſome time, to intermit. the blows, which over- 
whelmed him. He granted him his protection, and left him in poſſeſſion of the 
ſees of York and Wincheſter. He even ſent him a gracious meſſage, accompanied 
with a ring, as a teſtimony of his affection. Wolſey, who was on horſeback 
when the meſſenger met him, immediately alighted; and throwing himſelf on his 
knees in the-mire, received in that humble nen theſe marks of his- axe 
gracious diſpoſition towards him . 


Bur his enemies, who dreaded his return to court, never ceaſed 1 pg the 
King with accounts of his ſeveral offences; and Anne Boleyn in particular, who 
bore him no kindneſs, contributed her endeavours, in conjunction with her uncle 
the duke of Norfolk, to exclude him from all hopes of ever being reinſtated in his 
former authority. He diſmiſſed therefore his numerous retinue, and as he w: 
a kind and beneficent maſter, the ſeparation paſſed not without a plentiful. effuſion OS. 
of tears on both fidesh. The king's heart; notwithſtanding ſome gleams of 
kindneſs, ſeemed now totally hardened againſt his old favourite. He ordered 
him to be indicted in the Star-Chamber, where a ſentence was paſſed ypon him. 
And not contented” with this ſeverity, he abandoned him to all the rigour of 
_— the Parliament, which now; after a long interval, was again aſſembled. The 
'" houſe of lords voted a long charge againſt Wolſey, conſiſting of forty-four 
| articles; and accompanied it with . application to the King for his puniſhment, 34 3d Noren- ? 
and his removal from all authority. Little oppoſition was made to this charge in : 
the upper houſe: No evidence of any part of it was ſo much as called for; 
and as it conſiſts chiefly in ** accuſations, it was ſcarce IIS A 
he 
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21 0 5 Cavendiſh. Stowe, 549. | 
£ FJ Tze firſt article of che charge againſt the cardinal is his procuring the legantide power, which, 
however, as it was certainly done With the King's conſent and permiffion, could be nowiſe criminal. 
Many of the other articles alſo-regard the mere exerciſe of that power. Some articles impate to bim 
__ as crimes, particular actions, which were natural or una voidable to any man, that was prime miniſter 
with ſo unlimited an authority; ſuch az receiving firſt all letters from the King's miniſters abroad, 
EY —"—_— firſt all viſits from 9 0 
Dei. .,. He 
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The articles were ſent down to the houſe of commons; where Thomas Contract, 


, a ſervant of the cardinal, and who had been raiſed by him from a very 
low ſtation, defended. his unfortunate patron with ſuch ſpirit, generoſity, and 


ccurage, as acquired him great honour, and laid the foundation of that Ben 
which he afterwards enjoyed with the King. 


Wos v's enemies, finding that either his innocence or his caution e | 


them from having any juſt ground of accuſing him, had recourſe to a very ex- 
traordinary expedient. An indictment was lodged againſt him; that, contrary 
to a ſtatute of Richard the ſecond, commonly called the ſtatute of proviſors, he 


had procured bulls from Rome, particularly that inveſting him with the legan- 
tine power, which he had exerciſed with very extenſive authority, He con- 


feſſed the indictment, pleaded ignorance. of the ſtatute, and 'threw himſelf 


on the King's mercy. He was perhaps within reach of the law; but beſides 


that this ſtatute was fallen altogether into diſuſe, nothing could be more 
rigorous. and ſevere than to impute to him as a crime, what he had openly, 
during a courſe of ſo many years, practiſed with the conſent and approbation 


of the King, and the acquieſcence of the Parliament and kingdom. Not to 


mention, what he always aſſerted *, and what we can ſcarce doubt of, that he 


bad obtained the royal licence in the moſt formal manner, which, had he not 


been apprehenſive of the dangers attending any oppoſition to Henry s lawleſs 
will, he might have pleaded in his own defence before the judges. Sentence, 
however, was pronounced againſt him, That he was out of the King's pro- 


6 redtion his. lands and goods forfeited, and that his perſon might be committed 


« to cuſtody,” But this proſecution. of Wolſey, tho' it was got diſagreeable 
to Henry, was carried no. farther,. He even granted him his pardon. of all of- 


fences; reſtored him part of his plate and furniture; and ſill continued, from- 


time to time, to drop expreſſions of favour and compaſſion towards him. 


He was eee of naming himſelf with the King, as if he had been his fellow, nn 
It is reported that ſometimes he even put his own name before the King's, ego et rex niexs, But this 
mode of expreſſion is juſtißed by the Latin idiom, It is remarkable, that his whiſperiog in the King's ; 
ear, Knowing himſelf to be affected with venereal diſtempers, is an article againſt him. Many of 
the charges are general and incapable of proof. Lord Herbert goes ſo far as to affirm; that no man 


eyer fell from ſo high a ſtation, who had ſo few real crimes objected to him. This opinion is ow- 
haps too favourable to the cardinal, Vet the refutation of the articles by Cromwel, and their 


rejected by a houſe of commons even in this arbitrary reign, is almoſt a demonſtration of Wolſey . 


innocence. Henry was, no doubt, entirely bent on his deſtruction, when, on his failure by a par- 


2 tiamentary impeachment, he attacked him upon the ſtatute. of proviſors, which afforded him ſo little 


juſt hold on that miniſter. For that this indiQment was ſubſequent to the attack in parliament, ap- 


_" pears by Cavendiſh's life of Wolſey, Stowe, p. 551, and more certainly by the very articles of im- 
peachment themſelves. e en vol. i ü. oh 48. _ * e ten Pt. 4. fol. 89. 
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Tas codipletats againſt the uſurpations of the eccleſiaſtics had bern very © che iw. A 
antient in England, as well as in moſt other European kingdoms; and as this 


topic was now become popular every where, it had; paved the way for the Lu- 


Commepce- 


theran tenets, and reconciled the people, in ſome meaſure, to the frightful idea ment of he 


of hereſy and innovation. The commons, finding the occaſion . favourable, refopmating. 


againſt non-refidence and pluralities, and againſt churchmen's being fy of 
land. But what appeared chiefly dangerous to the eccleſiaſtical order, were the 
ſevere invectives, thrown out, almoſt without . oppoſition, in the houſe, againſt 


the diſſoluteneſs of the prieſts, their ambition, their avarice, and their endleſs 


encroachments on the laity. Lord Herbert + has even preſerved the ſpeech of a 


gentleman of Gray's-Inn, which is of a very ſingular nature, and contains ſuck 


topics as we ſhould little expect to meet with during that period. The member 
inſiſts upon the vaſt variety of theological opinions, which prevailed in different 


nations and ages; the endleſs inextricable controverſies maintained by the ſeveral 


ſeats; the impoſſibility, t that any man, much leſs the people, could ever know, 
much leſs examine, the tenets and principles of each ſect; the neceſſity of 3 igno- 
rance and a ſuſpence of judgment with regard to all theſe objects of diſpute ; 


And upon the whole, he infers, that the only religion obligatory on mankind is 


the belief of one ſupreme Being, the author of nature; and the neceſſity of good 


morals, in order to obtain his favour and protection. Such ſentiments would be N 


deemed latitudinarian, even in our time; and would not be advanced without 
ſome precaution, in a public aſſembly. Bur tho? the firſt broaching of religious 


controverſy might encourage the ſceptical turn in a few perſons of a ſtydiou? 
diſpoſition ; the zeal, with which men ſoon after attached themſelves to” their A 
ſeveral parties, ſerved. ly, baniſh for SOOT all ſuch obnoxious 


liberties. 


Tux bills for regulating the clergy met with e ion in i W * 
lords. Biſhop Fiſher in particular imputed theſe pale, 
their want of faith; and to a formed deſign, derived from — and DE | 


principles, of robbing the chutth of her patrimony, and overturning the national 


religion. The duke of Norfolk reproved the prelate, in very ſevere, and even 


ſomewhat indecent terms. He told him, that the greateſt clerks were not always 
the wiſeſt men. But Fiſher. replied, be did not remember any fools in his 


| ©® Theſe exaRtions were quite arbitrary, and had riſen to a great height. © A'member-ſaid in the 


houſe, that a thouſand marks bud beeo-exaRted from him on that account. Hall, fol. 188. Strype, 
. t F. 293. 
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paſſed ſeveral bills, reſtraining the impoſitions ofthe clergy; one for regulating * 
of mortuaries; another againſt the exactions . 
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time, that had proved great "Os The exceptions taken at the biſhop of Ro- 


" cheſter's ſpecch ſtopped not there. The commons, by the mouth of Sir Thomas 
Audley, their ſpeaker, made complaints to the King of the refleftions thrown 
upon them; and abe WY was e es a more favourable conſtruction on 
his words *. 


Hin v was not aiſpleaſed, 1 at the court of Name and the 17 ſhould be 
ſenfible, that they were en dependant on him, and that his Parliament, 
if he were willing to fecond their inclinations, were ſufficiently diſpofed to reduce 
the power and privileges of the eccleſiaſtics. The commons gratified the King 


in another particular of moment: They granted him a diſcharge of all thoſe 
debts, Which he had contracted ſince the beginning of his reign: And they 


grounded this bill, which occaſioned many complaints, on a pretence of the 
King's great care of the nation, and of his employing regularly all the money, 


which he had borrowed, in the public ſervice. Moſt of the King's creditors 


ronſiſted of friends to the cardinal, who had been engaged by their patron to 
contribute to the ſupply of Henrys demands; and the preſent courtiers were well 
pleaſed to take the opportunity of mulcting them . Several alſo approved of 
an expedient, which, they hoped, would ever after diſcredit a method of ſuppp 
fo irregular and fo unparliamentary. 


Taz domeſtic tranſactions of England were at preſent. ſo intereſting to the 


OE King, that they chiefly engaged his attention; and he regarded foreign affairs 


only in ſubordination to them. He had declared war againſt the emperor z but 


the mutual advantages reaped by the commerce between England and the _ Zi 


therlands had engaged bim to ſtipulate a neutrality with thoſe provinces z and 
except by money contributed to the Italian wars, he had in effect exerciſed no 
hoſtilities againſt apy ofgthe imperial dominions. A general peace was this ſum- 


mer eftabliſhed in Europe. Margaret of Auſtria and Louiſe of Savoy met at 


Cambray, and fettled the terms of pacification between the French King and the 


- ethperor. F*Ebatles actepted of two millions of crowns in lieu of Burgundy ; and 


ne dflivered'up the wo Princes of France, whom he had retained as hoſtages. 
Henry was fo generous to his friend and ally Francis, that he ſent him an ac- 
quital of near 600,000 croπAs, which that prince owed him. FPrancis's Italian 
eonfederates were not fo well ſatisfied as the Ning with the peace of Cambray: 


They were there almoſt wholly abandohedito the wäll of the emperor; and ſeemed 


to have no other means of ſeeurity left, ber his equity and moderation. Flo- 
rence, after a brave reſiſtance, was ſubdued by the impetialiarms, and finally deli- 
vered over to the dominion: of f the family of Medici, The Venetians'were better 
| 9 vol. i, 5. 59+ Barnet val, i 7. % 4 Burnet, vol. i. P. 83. 
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treated: They were 1 obliged to relinquiſh ſome acquiſitions, which is had Chap, IV. 


made on the coaſt of Naples. Even Francis Sforza obtained the inveſtiture of 


Milan, and was pardoned all his paſt offences. The emperor in perſon paſſed _ 
into Italy wich a magnificent train, and received the imperial crown from te 


hands of the pope at Bologna, He was but twenty- nine years of age ; and 


having already, by his vigour and capacity, ſucceeded. in every enterprize, and 


reduced to captivity the two greateſt potentates in Europe, the one ſpiritual, the 


other temporal, he attracted the eyes of all men; aid. N prognoſtications 


vere formed of his growing empire. 


Bur tho? Charles ſeemed: to eee e | 


Mexico and Peru now began to prevent that ſcarcity of money, under which” he 


had hitherto laboured, he found himſelf threatened with difficulties in Germany; 
and his deſire of remedying them was the chief cauſe of his granting ſuch mode- 


rate conditions to the powers in Italy. Sultan Soly man, the greateſt and moſt 


accompliſhed prince, that ever ſat on the Ottoman throne, had almoſt entirely 
ſubdued Hungary, had beſieged Vienna, and, tho' repulſed, ſtill menaced the 
hereditary dominions of the houſe of Auſtria with conqueſt and ſubjection. The 
Lutheran princes in the empire, finding, that liberty of conſcience was denied 
them, had combined in a league for their own-defence at Smalcalde; and be- 
cauſe they proteſted againſt the votes of the imperial diet, they henceforth: re- 
ceived the appellation of proteſtants. Charles had yndertaken to redqce them to 


obedience; and on pretence of ſecuring the purity of religion, he had laid 


a ſcheme of aggrandizing his own family, by Fg its dane e * all ; a 


Germany. 
Tus friendſhip of Elon was one W e e Bolts i ak.” 
in order to render his ambitious projects ſeaſible; and ti King was ſufficiently 
. roogre that the concurrence of that prince would It once remove! all che 


difficulties, which lay in the way of his divorce; that point, which had long 
been the object of bis moſt earneſt wiſhes. But beſides that the intereſts of his 
kingdom ſeemed to require a confederacy with France, his haughty ſpirit cot 


not brock a friendſhip. impoſed. on him by conſtraint; and as he had ever been 


d accuſtomed to- receive oourtſhip, fabmiſſion, and ſolicitation from the [greateſt 


potentates, he coy} ill hear that dependance, to which this unhappy affair ſeemed 


to have reduced him. Amidſt the anxieties with which he was agitated, he was 


often tempted to break off all connexion with the «court of Rome; and tho' 
he had been educated in a ſuperſtitious reverenee to the papal authority, it is 


likely, that bis perſonal experience of the duplicity and ſelfiſh politics of Cle- 


_—_ had ſerved much to open his eyes in that particular. He found bis royal 


prerogative 


1529. 
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he had received from the court of Rome. Anne Boleyn alſo could not fail, by 


her inſinuations, to engage him into extremities with the pope, both as it was 


the readieſt way to her attaining royal dignity, and as her education in the court 


of the dutcheſs of Alengon, a princeſs inclined to the reformers, had already 


diſpoſed her to a belief of the new doctrines. But notwithſtanding all theſe 


inducements, Henry had ſtrong motives ſtill to deſire a good agreement with the 


ſovereign pontiff. He apprehended the danger of ſuch great innovations: He 


dreaded the reproach of hereſy-: He abhorred all connexions with the Lutherans, 


the chief opponents of the papal power: And having once exerted himſelf with 


ſuch applauſe, as he imagined, in defence of the Romiſh communion, he was 


| aſhamed to retract his former opinions, and betray from paſſion ſuch a palpable 


inconſiſtency. While he was agitated by theſe contrary motives, an expedient 
was propoſed; which, as it promiſed-a ſolution” of all Gilficulties, was embraced * 
by him with the greateſt joy and atisfation, e OM 
Dx. Thomas Cranmer, a fellow of Jeſus- college in Cambridge, was a man 


3 1 5 
5 2 remarkable in that univerſity for his learning, and ſtill more, for the candour 


about the 


King's mar- 


ſent, would be my 
troverted point: 


- 
e555 0 * 


and difintereſtedneſs' of his temper. He fell one evening by accident into com- 
pany with Gardiner, now ſecretary of ſtate, and Fox the King's almoner; and 
as the buſineſs of the divorce became the ſubject of converſation, he obſerved, 


that the readieſt way, either to quiet Henry's conſcience or extort the pope's con- 
It all the univerſities of Europe with regard to this con- 


hey agreed to approve the King's marriage with Cathe- 
rine, his eee if they condemned it, the pope would 


find it difficult to reſiſt the ſolicitations of ſo great a monarch, ſeconded by the 
opinion of all the earned men in Chriſtendom . When the King was informed 
of this propoſal, he was delighted with it; and ſwore, with more alacrity than 
delicacy, that Cranmer had got the right ſow by the ear: He ſent for that di- 
vine: Entered into converſation with him: Conceived a high opinion of his 
virtue and underſtanding : Engaged him to write in defence of the divorce :+ And 


| ns in proſecution of the ſcheme, eee rat bis —— 


4443 337 


the judgment, c of all the univerſities in Banne 9 #1 
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. prerogative firmly eſtabliſhed at home: He obſerved. that his opts were in 

general much diſguſted with clerical uſurpations, and diſpoſed to reduce the powers 
and privileges of the eccleſiaſtical order: He knew, that they had cordially taken 
part with him in his proſecution of the divorce, and highly reſented that un- 
* worthy treatment, which, after ſo many ſervices and ſuch devoted attachment, 


. 
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Hap the queſtion of Henry's marriage ,with Catherine been. 99 et” by the "Chap. rv. 
principles of ſound philoſophy, exempt from ſuperſtition, it ſeemed not liable to 59 
much difficulty. The natural reaſon, why. marriage in certain degrees is prohi- . 5 
bited by the civil laws and condemned by the moral ſentiments of all nations, 

is derived from men's care to preſerve purity of manners; while they reflect, that 
if a commerce of love were authorized between the neareſt relations, the frequent 


opportunities of intimate converſation, eſpecially during early youth, would in- 5 4a = I 
troduce an univerſal diſſoluteneſs and corruption. But as the cuſtoms of coun- a - 
tries vary conſiderably, and open an intercourſe, more or leſs reſtrained, between - ; 


different families, or between the ſeveral members of the ſame family, ſo we find, ; 23 
that the moral precept, varying with its cauſe, is ſuſceptible, without any incon- : I 
venience, of very different latitude in the ſeveral ages and nations of the world. 
The extreme delicacy of the Greeks, permitted no converſe between perſons 8 

of the two ſexes, except where they lived under the ſame roof; and even the 
apartments of a ſtep- mother, and her daughters, were almoſt as much ſhut uß 
againſt viſits from the husband's ſons, as againſt thoſe from any ſtrangers or 
more remote relations: Hence in that nation it was lawful for a man to marry, . 
not only his niece, but his half ſiſter by the father: A liberty unknown to the 
Romans, and other nations, where a more open intercourſe was authoriſed be- 
rween the ſexes. Reaſoning from this principle, it would appear, that the ordi-. . 
nary commerce of life among great princes, is ſo obſtructed by ceremony, and 
numerous attendants, that no ill conſequence would reſult among them, from 
the marriage of a brother's widow, eſpecially if the diſpenſation of the ſove- 
reign . prieſt is previouſly: required, in order to juſtify what may in common 
caſes be condemned, and to hinder the precedent. from becoming too common 

and familiar. And as ſtrong motives of public / intereſt tranquillity may 
frequently require ſuch alliances between, the. ſovereign lies, there is lese 
reaſon for extending "GN" them the full rigour of that rule ; which us » place _ 
m ene = PE 


* En of this queſtion by n to which the appeal was every. moment made, 
the arguments for the King's cauſe appear but lame and imperfet, Marriage in the degree of affi- | 
nity which had place between Henry and Catherine, i is, indeed, prohibited in Leviticus; but it is na - F 
tural to interpret that prohibition as a part of the Jewiſh ceremonial or municipal law : And tho' it . 
i were ſaid, in the concluſion, that the gentile 1 nations, by violating theſe degrees of conſanguinity, had 
1 incurred the divine diſpleaſure, the extenfion of this. maxim to every preciſe caſe before ſpecified, is - 
ſuppoſing the Scriptures to be compoſed with a minute accuracy and preciſion, to which, we know with 
ſo certainty, the ſacred penmen did not think proper to confine themſelvez. The deſcent of mankind _ 
8 from one common father, . the neareſt degrees of con. 
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$ Crap. W. Bor in oppoſition to theſe reaſons, and many more which might be collected, 


1529. Henty had cuſtom and practice on his ſide; the'principle by which men are al- 


- 


Fc moſt wholly governed in their actions and opinions. Marriages with a brother's 


widow were ſo unuſual, that no other inſtance of it could be found in any hiſtory 
or record of any Chriſtian nation; and tho” the popes were accuſtomed to diſ- 
penſe with more effential precepts of morality, and even permitted marriages 
within other prohibited degrees, ſuch as thoſe of uncle and niece, the Imagina- 
tions of men were not as yet reconciled to this particular exerciſe of his authority. 
Several univerſities of Europe, therefore, without heſitation, as well as without 
1530, . intereſt or reward , gave verdict in the King's favour ; not only thoſe of France, 
Paris, Orleans, Meh 'Tholouſe, Angiers, which might be ſuppoſed to lie 
under the influence of their prince, ally to Henry; but alſo thoſe of Italy, Ve- 
nice, Ferrara, Padua; even Bologna itſelf, tho* under the immediate juriſdiction 
of Clement. Oxford aloneF and Cambridge | made ſome difficulty; be- 
cauſe theſe univerſities, alarmed with the progreſs of Lutheraniſm, - and fearing 
a defection from the holy ſee, ſcrupled to give their ſanction / to meaſures, whoſe 
conſequences, they feared, would prove fo fatal to the antient religion, Their 
opinion, however, conformable to that of the other univerſities-of Europe, was 
at laſt procured; and the King, in order ro give weight to all theſe authorities, 
engaged his nobiliry to write a letter to the pope,” recommending his cauſe to the 
holy father, and threatening him with the moſt: dangerous conſequences in caſe of 
a denial of juſtice g. The convocations too both of Canterbury and York, pro- 
nounced the King's marriage invalid, irregular, and eontrary to the taw of Gods: 
- with which no human power had authority to diſpenſe . But Clement, lying 
ſtill under the influence of the emperor, continued to ſummon the K ing to ap- 
pear, either by himggt or proxy, before his tribunal at Rome; and the King, 
who knew that he could expect no fair trial there, refuſed to ſubmit to ſuch a 
condition, and would not even admit of any citation,” which he regarded as a 
high inſult, and a violation of his royal prerogative. The father of Anne Bo- 
ley," created earl of Wiltſhire, carried to the pope. the King's reaſons for not 


| ſanguinity : Inſtances of a like nature becut among the patriarchs : And che marriage 1 2A brother's - 
widow was, in certain caſes, not only permitted, but even enjoined as a poſitive precept by the Mo- 
Taical-law. It is in vain to fay, that this] recept. way an "exception to the rule; ind an exception Cone - 
ined merely ro the Jewith nation. This Ss 1. ff juſt, that ſuch a watringe can contain no na- 
tural or moral Tarpirude ; eee e God, who 1 the! author of all F war never, in a ales | 
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have enjoined i Wn e 1G: 7: 
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Uuifficulty, to reach Leieeſter · abbey. When the abbet and monks advanced. 40 8 4 
to lay his bones among them z and he immediately cook his'bed;/whence- he ne: 
and beſeech him on my behalf to call to his remetþrance- all matters that 

"8 offended him. eee BS grin yl ug eee e pin wins 5 


8 £4 * alf *of his kingdom. A | n 648% ibs; 3 | -- 0 
1 do mne You, thit 1 bave otet"heete@'bulbrs hin meme dee 1 
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„ firſt inſtance of diſrepe& from England, re- 
fuſed do kiſs his e e e n e held 06-20 big tor that 
e 5 A ? K-22 "Y 1775 rg 5 554 
Titz extremities 10 which ee band both EG — the r 
— Srncs order, were naturally very diſagreeable to cardinal-Wolſey ; ad as 
Henry foreſaw his oppoſttion, it is the moſt probable reaſon which can be ag et 5 
for his continuing to perſecute with fo much rigour his ancient favourite. After r 
Wolſey had remained ſome time at Aſher, he was allowed to move to Rich- 
mond, a palace which he had received as a preſent from Henry, in return for | 
Hampton Court: But the courtiers, dreading ſtill his "near-neighbourkood to x7 
the King, proctired an order for him to remove to his ſee of York,” The ear 
dinal knew it was in vain to reſiſt: He took up his reſidenee at Cawood in Tork - 
hire, where he rendered himſelf extremely popular to the neighbouthoodjoby - 
his affabflity and hoſpitality f. but he was not allowed to temain lang un- 
moleſted in this retreat. The earl of Northumberland received ordets, without 
regard to Wolſey's eceleſiaſtical character, to arreſt him for high treuſon, and 
to conduct him to London, in order to his trial. The cardinal, partly from - __ 
the fatigues of the journey, partly from the agitation of hit anxious mind was 
| ſeized with a diſorder which turned into a dyſentery ; and he was able, with ſome 1 


receive him with much reſpect and ceremony, he told them, chat he Was come 


ver roſe more. A little before he expired, he addreſſed himſelf in che Sue ane. 
ing words to Sir William Kingſton, cooſtable of the Tawer, WBO had him in 


ruſto cy. I pray you, have me heartily recommended unto his coyel majeſty, th 


* have paſſed between us from the beginning, eſpecially with regard to his buſi 
% nes wih che eee ene will he know in his: conſcience whether I have 


H is 'a Eber er 8 moſt royal carriepe, and bath 4 princely heart; and 
*-rather-than he will'miſs or want any _ his =—_ COB Ss, \ 


Sent: Had be ed God as Uiligettly 46 I habe ferved the Ring, he 
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car. W. 4 vice to God, but only to my prince. Therefore, let me als, 1 if you be 
80. one of the privy- council, as by your wiſdom you are fit, take care what you 
put into the King's head: For you can never put it out again.?“ 
Wolſeys Tuus died this famous cardinal, whoſe character ſeems to have — as 
a "Rs a variety as the fortune to which he was expoſed. The obſtinacy and 
violence of the King's temper may alleviate much of the blame which ſome of 
bis favourite's meaſures have undergone; and when we conſider, that the ſubſe- | 
quent part of Henry's reign was much more unfortunate and criminal than chat 5 
which was directed by Wolſey's councils, we ſhall be inclined to ſuſpect of partia- 
lity thoſe hiſtorians, Who have endeavoured to load the memory of this favourite 
with ſuch violent reptoaches. If in ſoreign politics, he ſometimes employed his 
influence over the King for his private putpoſes, rather than his maſter's intereſt, 
which, he boaſted, he had ſolely at heart; we mult remember, that he had in view 
the papal throne; a dignity, which, had he attained it, would. have enabled him 

to make Henry a ſuitable return for all his favours. The cardinal d' Amboiſe, whoſe 
memory is precious in France, always made this apology for his own conduct, 

which was, in ſome reſpects, ſimilar to Wolſey's; and we have reaſon to think, 

that Henry was well acquainted with the motives by which his miniſter was in- 
fluenced. He regreted very much his death; when informed. of it; and always 
ſpolte favourably. of his memory: A proof, that humour more than reaſon, or 
. | —_ diſcovery of treachery; had oceaſioned his laſt perſecutions againſt him. 
1531. A new ſeſſion of Parliament was held, together with a convocation; and the 


16 January. 


'A Parliament Kivg gave ſtrong proofs of his extenſive authority, as well as of his intention to em- 
| ploy it to the depreſſion of the Clergy. As an ancient ſtatute, now almoſt obſolete 
oh, had been made uſe of to ruin Wolſey, and render his exerciſe of the legantine power 
criminal, notwithſtanging the King's permiſſion; the ſame law was now turned 
againſt the eccleſiaſtics. It was pretended, that every one who had ſubmitted to the 
legantine authority, that i is, the whole church, had violated the ſtatute of 8 
and the attorney · general brought accordingly an indictment againſt them F. 
|» convocation knew that:it'would be in vait to oppoſe reaſon or equiry to the . 8 
arbitrary will, -or: plead that their ruin would have been the certain conſequence of 
- not ſubmitting to Wolſey's commiſſion, which was procured by Henry's conſegr, 
and ſupported by hid authority. They choſe therefore to throw themſelves on the 
mercey of che ir ſovereign; and they agreed to pay. 118,840 l. for their pardon 1. A 
confeſiion was likewiſe extorted from them, that the King was the protettor ana the 
e bead of the church-and clergy of England; tho ſome of them had the dexterity 10 
to get a clauſe inſerted, which invalidated the whole gs: 6d "I 4 ran in 
"ki terms, in * * as is 3 10 the law of r | 
* * *Carendiſh. | 
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- Taz commons, fndiog that a pardan was granted the 5 FED to be ap- Chap. * 
prehenſive for themſelves, Jeſt, either they ſhould. afterwards be brought into 153 * . 
trouble, on account. of their ſubmiſſian to the legantine court, or a ſupply be en.. * 
torted from them, in return fot their pardan.... They therefore petitioned the . 
King, to grant a remiſſion to his lay ſupjects; but met with a repulſe. He told 
them, that, if he ever plealeg,! to Bag wag olfence, it would | 1 bis own 


act of clemency ®. | 5 5 


By the ſtrict e ee e eee „ ra 
1 ſtill more of the power, of the court of Rome was cut off; and the gonnec- 5 
tions between the pope and the Engliſh clergy were, in ſome meaſure, difſolved. 
The next ſeſſion foupd both King and Parliament in the ſame diſpoſitions., An 15 January. : 
act was paſſed againſt levying the annates or firſt fruits +; being a year's rent of = Þ 
all the biſhoprics that fell, vacant : A tax which, was impoſed by, che court of : 4 
Rome for granting bulls to the new prelates, and which was found to amount to Progreſ ß | 
conſiderable ſums. Since the ſecond of Henry the ſeventh, no leſs than one hundred reſoma- = 
and ſixty thodſand pounds had been tranſmmitted to Rome, on account of this chim; 7 
which the Parliament, eg iy reduced to five- per cent, of all the epiſcopal 
benefices. The better to keep the pope in-awe, the King was entruſted with A. 7 
power of regulating theſe payments, and of confirming or infringing this. act at 2 
his pleaſure : And it was voted, that any cenſures which ſhould be paſſed by . 
court of Rome, on account of that law, ſhould be entirely diſregarded, and that 


maſs ſhould be ſaid, and the n weinen, as |, no 700 e had . : 2 I 


| been iſſued. 


Tas ſeſſion the. commons heifers; to the N 4 — Bees * 
the abuſes and oppreſſions of the eccleſiaſtical courts; and they were proceeding | 
to enact laus for.remedying them, when a difference aroſe, which put an end to 
the ſeſſion, before the Parliament had finiſhed all their buſineſs. It was be- 
come à cuſtom for men to make ſuch ſettlements, or truſt deeds, of their land 


- by will, that they defrauded, not only the King, but all other lords, of their = . "= 
. wards, marriages, and reliefs ; and by the ſame artifice the King was de- | > 
prived of his primier ſeiſin, and the profits of the livery, which- were no in- | ES 'Y 
- © eanſiderable branches of the revenue. Henry made a bill be drawn..to mode- + mJ 
kate, not remedy alrogether, this abuſe : He way contented, , that every mn, 
+ Hall's Chronicle, namens y 555, Riker p. 208. wx + Burnet, vol. i. Colle. W 
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he told the Parliament in plain terms, * If they would not tike a reaſonable 
© thing, When it was offered, be would fearth"out the extremity of the law; 
«and then would not offer chem fo much again.“ The lords came willingly 


into his terms but the commons rejected the bill: A ſingular inſtance, where 


Henry might ſee, that his power and authority, though extenfive, had yet ſome 
boundaries. The commons, however, found reaſon to repent of their victory. 
The King made good his threats : He called together the judges and ableft law- 
vers, ho argued the-queſtion in chancery; and it was decided, that a man could 
not by law bequeath any part of his lands, in prejudice of his bei 


Tur Parliament being again aſſembled after a ſhort prorogation, the King | 


cauſed the two oaths'to be tead to them, that which the biſhops took to the pope, 


and that to the King, on their installation; and as a contradiction might be ſuſ⸗ 


petted between them, white the prelates ſeemed to ſwear allegiance to two ſo · 
vercigns , the Parliament ſhowed theit intention of aboliſhing the 'oath to the 
pope, when their proceedings were ſuddenly ſtopped by the breaking out of the 
Fuße at Weſtminſter, which occaſioned à ptgrogation. It is remarkable, that 
zone Temſe ventured this ſelflon to move, that the Houſe ſhould-addrefs the King. 
to take back the queen, and ſtop' the proſecution of His divorce. his motion 
occalioned the Ring to {end for Audley, the Speaker; and to explain to him 
the ſcruples with which his conſcience had ſo long deen agitated; ſcruples, he 
ſaid, nich had proceeded from no wanton appetite, which had ariſen after the 
fervours' of youth were paſt, and which were confirmed by the concurring ſenti- 
ments of all the learned ſocieties in Europe: Except in Spain and Portugal, 


| he added, it was never heard of, that any man had eſpouſed two fifters; but he ö 
himſelf had the misfortune, he believed, to oo the 8 chriſtian man who had 
erer married his brother's widow f. q 


Arrex the prorogation, Sir Nabe v More, the chancEttor ae that at 
the meaſures of the King and Parliament tended to 4 breach with the church of. 
Rome, and to an alteration of religion, which his principles woutt not permie,. 
him to concur with, defired leave to relig. the ſeals ; and he defcended from 
this high ſtation with more joy and alacrity than he had mounted up to it!” The 


| aufterity of this man's virtue, and the ' fandtity of his manners, had nowiſe en- 


croached on the gentleneſs of his teriper; nor even diminiſhed that frolie and 


„ 3 i. p. 116. Hall. Patiamentary Hiſtory. 
2 3 205. | 2 


. val. 1. 5 123. 144. 
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8 gary t to which he Was naturally inclined... He ported, with all the varieties 'of 
ſortüne Jht6 which be was thrown ; and neither the e naturally Aebi 2 
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high ſtation, arab melancholy incidens to poverty and retreat, could ever lay SY 
hold of his ſerene and equal ſpirit. * While his family diſcovered ſymptoms: of * 
ſorrow on laying down the grandeur and magnificence - to which they had been 
accuſtomed, he drew a ſubject of mirth from their diſtteſſes; and made them 
aſhamed of loſing even a moment's chearfulneſs, on account of ſuch trivial mi 
fortunes. The King, who had entertained a high opinion of his virtue, admit- 
ted his reſignation with ſome difficulty; and he beſtowed the 138 ſoon 2 * 1 
Sir Thomas Audley. A Kg G 

Doki theſe tranſactions in England, and theſe baden of hs 3 ah 7 
eccleſiaſtical authority, the court of Rome were not without ſolicitude ; and they 
ontertained very juſt apprehenſions of loſing entirely theit authority in EA 

land; the kingdom, which. of all others, had long been moſt devoted fe ! 
holy ſee, and which had yielded it the moſt ample revenue, While the im- „ 
perial cardinals puſned Clement to proceed to extremities againſt the King hs? | 
more moderate and impartial counſellors repreſented to him the indignity of h 
proceedings that a Freat monarch, who had ſignalized bimſelf, both by his pen =_ 

and his ſword, in the pope's cauſe, ſhoyld be deny'd a favour which he demand- | | 
ed on ſuch juſt grounds, and which had ſcarce eyer before been refuſed. to | 
perſon of his rank and ſtation. - Notwithſtanding theſe remooſtrances, the Queen's 
appeal was received at Rome; the King was cited to appear; and ſeveral. con- 
ſiſtories were held, to examine the validity of their marriage. Henry was de- 
termined: not to ſend any proxy to plead. his cauſe; before this. court: He only. ', 
diſpatched Sir Edward, Karne and Dr. Bonner, in. quality of excuſatora, ſo thexg 
were called, to carry his apology, for not paying that deference to the papal au- [TN 1 
thority. The prerogatives of bis crown, he ſaid, muſt be ſacrificed, if he allows. 
ed of appeals from his own ki z and as the queſtion, regarded canſcience,. 
not power or intereſt ho proxy could ſupply his place, or convey. that ſatis faction 
' which the diSates of his own mind could alone- confer. In order to ſupports: ane | 
himſelf in this meaſure, and add greater ſecurity to his defection from Rome, 3 


za = F 
F * 
ep. -Þ 


hg procured an interview with Fragcis at Boulogne and Calais, where he renewed. 4H 5] 
his perſonal friendſhip, as well as publi allianee, with that monarch, and con- Er: "iy = 
certed all meaſures for their mutual defines. He even employed arguments, by : ++ 
hich, he. believed, he had perſuaded Fr _ to imitate his example in withdraw: fee. 
Ing bis obedience from the Liſhop of R and adminiſtering ecclefialtical af- 
_ »fairs without having farther recourſe to. that ſee. And being now. fully determined 4Novembe 
in his own mind, as well as reſolute to ſtand all conſequences, he privately cele- 
| brated his marriage with Anne Boleyn, whom be had ereated marchioneſs' of 


Pemboke:, Noclend Lee, ſoon aſter raiſd do the bifiopric ef See ol 
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j : { * | Dip? ciated at the marriage. The duke of Norfolk, uncle ac new Queen, her "® 


535% ther, mother, and brother, together with Dr. Cranmer, were preſent at the cere- 
mony e. Anne became pregnant ſoon after her marriage; and this event both 

. gave great joy to the King, and was regarded by the States as a ee . of 

, the Queen's former modeſty and virtue. 


133. "Taz Parliament was again aſſembled; and Nebty. in I with the 
4Febroary. great. council of the nation, proceeded flill in thoſe gradual and ſecure ſteps, by 
5 which they looſened their connexions with the ſee of Rome, and repreſſed the 

uſurpations of the Roman pontiff. An act was made againſt all appeals to Rome 

in cauſes of matrimony, divorces, wills, and other ſuits cognizable in eccleſi- 

aſtical courts; appeals eſteemed diſhonourable to the kingdom, by ſubjecting it 

to à foreign juriſdiction; and found to be infinitely vexatious, by the expence 
and the delay of juſtice, which neceſſarily attended them +. The more to ſhe - 

1 n his difregard to the pope, Henry, finding the new Queen's pregnancy to advance, 
* 15 Apr. publicly owned his marriage; and in order to remove all doubts with regard to its 
lawfulneſs he prepared meaſures for declaring, by a formal ſentence, the invalidity 


of his former marriage with weg herb A ee wane ought e to * 
* his eſpouſals of Anne g. 


0 "Taz King, notwithſtanding his kobe! and adde on account of his firſt 
5 | marriage, had always treated Catherine with reſpe& and diſtinction- and he en- 


=  * — by every ſoft and perſuiſive art, to engage her to depart from her ap- 


peal to Rome, and her oppoſition to his divorce. ” Finding her obſtinate in main- 
taining the juſtice of her cauſe, he had totally forborne all viſits and intercourſe 
with her; and had defired her to make choice of any one of his palaces in which 
ſhe ſhould pleaſe to reſide. She had fixed her court for ſome time at Amphill 
10 May. near Dunſtable; and it was in chis latter town that Cranmer, now created arch- 
_ 925 weng on "RM dearh of Warham 5 was en to Sag his 


hs! Herbert, 340, 30. | x 24k VII. c. 12, tak — Collier, vol. ii. p. Th ale 
Records, No g. 14 . en 11 - 

-} Biſhop Burvet has given us an account of the e of bills 1 10 for Cranmer's inſtallation: 
By one bull, directed to the King, he is, upon the yal nomination, made archbiſhop of C terbury. 
By a ſecond, directed to himſelf,” he is made biſbop. By a third, he is abſolved from Nie enſures. . 
A fourth, is to the ſuffragans, requiring them receive and acknowledge him as archbiſhop. A fifth, 
to the dean and chapter, to the ſame purpoſe, © A ſixch to the clergy of Canterbury. A ſeventh to all 
the laity in his ſee. ' An eighth to all that held lands of it. By a ninth he was ordained to be conſe- 
erated, takiog/the oath that was in the pontifcal. By a tenth bull the pall was ſent him. By an ele- 
- venth;' the archbiſhop of Vork, and the biſhop of London, were required to put it on him. Theſe 
were.ſo many artifices to draw fees to offices, which the papes had erected, and diſpoſed of for money. 
u may be worth obſerving, that Ara, before he took the oath to the pope, made a F 


that 


CCC 275 


court for examining As validity of her marriage. The near neighbourhood. of Chap. I 
the place was choſen in order to deprive her of all plea of ignorance z and as the 5 
made no anſwer to the citation, neither by herſelf nor Proxy, ſhe was declared 
contumacious ; and the primate proceeded to the examination of the cauſe. The 
evidences of Arthur's conſummation of the marriage were produced ; ; the opi- 
nions of the univerſities were read; together with the judgment pronounced two 
years, before by the conyocations both of Canterbury and Tork; and after theſe 
preparatory ſteps, Cranmer proceeded to a ſentence, and annulled the Kings 
marriage with Catharine as unlawful and invalid. By a ſubſequent ſentence, he 
ratified - the marriage with Anne Boleyn, who ſoon after was publickly crowned | 
Queen, with all the pomp and dignity ſuited to that ceremony ®. To compleat 
the King's ſatisfaction, on the concluſion of this intricate and vexatious affair, 7 September | 
ſhe was ſafely delivered of à daughter, who received the name of Elizabeth, 
and who afterwards ſwayed the ſceptre with ſuch renown and felicity. . Henry 
was ſo much delighted with the birth of this child, that ſoon after he conferred . 
on her the title of princeſs of Wales+; a ſtep ſomewhat irregular; as ſhe was 
only preſumprive, not apparent heir of the crown, But he had, during his 
former marriage, thought proper to honour his daughter Mary with that title; 
and he was determined to beſtow on the offspring of his preſent marriage, the 
ſame marks of diſtinction, as well as exclude Mary from all hopes of the ſucceſ- 
ſion. His regard for the new Queen ſeemed rather to increaſe than diminiſh by his . 
marriage; and all men expected to ſee the entire aſcendant of dne who had mount- 
ed a throne, from which her birth had ſet her at ſo great a diſtance, and who, by. 
a proper mixture of ſeverity and indulgence,” had long managed ſo intractable a 
ſpirit as that of Henry. In order to efface as much as poſfible, ail marke off 
his firſt marriage, Lord Mountjoy was ſent to the unfortunate! and divorced © © 
Queen, to inform her, that ſne was henceforth to be treated only as princeſs _ 
dowager of Wales; and all means were employed to make her acquieſce in that 
determination. But ſhe continued obſtinate in maintaining the validity of her 
marriage z and ſhe would admit of no ſervice from any perſon, who did not ap- 
ch her with. the accuſtomed ceremonial. Henry, forgetting his wanted; gene- 
rolity en her, eipployed] manages: againſt ſuch of her me a com- 


-that de Aae — intend theredy to iran himſelf * any "thing chat be was bound uy either ; his 
duty to God, the King, or the country; and that be renounced every ching in it that was contrary to 


© any of theſe. This device was the invention of ſome caſuiſt, and not very compatible with that Rim 2 
fiocerity, and that ſcrupulous conſcience, of which Conga, dene profeſſion. ae rol. 8. in 
Call, Ne. 22. gee 128, . W 
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| It v6 with her commands in this particular; but was never able td make her re 
. Ainquilh her title and pretenſions . 


Wurn intelligence was conveyed to Rome of theſe crit, fo plnjirtbus 
to the authority and reputation of the holy ſee, the conclave were in a rage, and 
all the cardinals of the imperial faction urged the pope to proceed to a definitive 


ſentence, and to emit his ſpiritual thunders againſt Henry. But Clement pro- 


ceeded no farther than to declare the nullity of Cranmer's ſentence, as well as that 
of Henry's ſecond marriage; threatening him with excommunication, if, before 


the firlt of November enſuitg, he did not replace every thing in the condition, in 


which they formerly ſtood}. An event had happened, from which the pontiff 


expected a more amicable concluſion of the difference, and which hindered him 


from carrying matters to extremity againſt che King. 

Tux pope had claims upon the dutchy of Ferrara for the ſovereignty of Reg- 
gio and Modena *; and: having ſubmitted his pretenſions to the arbitration of 
the emperor, he was ſurprized to find a ſentence pronounced againſt him. En- 


_ raged at this diſappointment, he hearkened to propoſals of amity from Francis; 
and when that monarch made overtures of marrying the duke of Orleans, his 


ſecond ſon, with Catherine of Medici, niece to the pope, Clement gladly em- 
braced an alliance, by which his family was ſo much hondured. An interview 
was even appointed of the pope and French King at Marſeilles; and Francis, 


as a common friend, employed his good offices in e an agreement between 
his new ally and the King of England. 


- Had this connexion of France with the ſee of Rome taken * a few years 


| Se there had been little difficulty in compoſing the quarrel with Henry. The 


King's requeſt was an ordinary one; and the ſame. plenary power of the pope, 
which had granted a diſpenſation for his eſpouſing Catharine, could eaſily have an- 


nulled the marriage. But in the progreſs of the quarrel, the ſtate of affairs was 


much changed on both ſides. Henry had ſhaken off much of that reverence with 


which he had been early imbued for the apoſtolical fee ; and finding, that, his 
ſubjects of all ranks had taken part with him, and willingly complied with his 


movements for breaking foreign dependance, he had taken a. reliſh for his 


- ſpiritual authority, and would ſcarce, it was apprehended, be induced to renew | 


bis ſubmiſſions to the Roman pontiff, The pope on the other hand, ran now a 
"Re riſque of infrioging his NN by a compliance with the King; and 


5 3 Herbert, p. 326. Burnet, vol. i i 5 137. £2 * Le Grand, vol, iü, p- $66. „ Burnet, 
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ſeen, that the Lutherans would thence. take occaſion of triumph, and Wolde | 
perſevere more obſtinately in their preſent principles. But notwithſtanding ten OE I 
obſtacles, Francis did not deſpair of mediating an agreement. He ſtill obſerved, © e # 
that the King had ſome. remains of prejudice in favour of the apoſtolic ſee, and revs 'J 
was apprehenſive of the conſequences, which might enſue from too violent i 1 i 
vations. He ſaw plainly the intereft, that Clement had in preſerving, the abe-. ' ©. © 8 
dience of England, which was one of the richeſt jewels in the papal crown.. Ad _ - 
he hoped, that theſe motives on both ſides would facilitate a TOR agreements ; : | 


and would forward the effects of his good offices. 


Francis firſt prevailed on the pope to promiſe, that, if the king oo ſend. | 
a x proxy to Rome, and thereby ſubmit his cauſe to the holy ſee, he would-appoint. 
commiſſioners to meet at Cambray, and form the-proceſs ; and he would imme - 
diately afterwards pronounce the ſentence of divorce, required of him. Bellay, 
biſhop of Paris, was next diſpatched to London, and ebtained a promiſe of the 
King, that he would ſubmit his cauſe to the Roman conſiſtory, provided the car- 
dinals of the imperial faction were excluded from it, The prelate carried this 
verbal promiſe to Rome; and the pope agreed, that, if the King would fign Lam l 
written agreement to the ſame purpoſe, his demands ſhould be fully complied breach wich 
with, A day was appointed for the return of the meſſengers; ; and all the world Rome. — 
regarded this affair, which had threatened a violent rupture between England and 47 


i 


2 the Romiſh church, as drawing towards an amicable concluſion *®. Bur the 
2 affairs often depend on the moſt frivolous incidents. The courier, who — 
arcied the King's Written promiſe, was detained beyond the day appointed : non 
New were brought to Rome that a libel had been publiſhed in n England againſt +: 0 

the court of Rome, and a farce acted before the King i in derifion of the pope and „ 


Wm ena The pope and cardinals entered into the conſiſtory enflaned with 23d March, 1 
ger 3 and by a precipitate ſentence, the marriage of Henry and Catharine was „„ 
nounced valid, and Henry declared to be excommunicated if he 'refaled ro oi 


; | adhere to ir. Two days after, the courier arrived; and Clement, who had been oY 
hurried from his uſual prudence, found; that tho” he” repented heartily" of this 21,3 
| haſty meaſure, it would be difficult for nel to „ or ene affiirs on \- 7. 
the ſame footing as before. | Rt Tag 1 
II is not probable, that the pope, "had he optaes bicafelf wich ever e gin - > 
moderation and temper, could hope, during the life-time of Henry, to have re. 
_ your? much authority. or influence 1 in England. That monarch was both i im- 1 
| . „  * Father Paal, lib. . t Fatbee Paul, lib. . Wm: 
Vor. III. Tg. 5 AM mou! pin 
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peruous and obſtinate in his character 3 and having proccsded fo fir * amg 


en induced tamely to bend his 
neck to it. Even at the time, when he was negotiating a reconcilement with 
Rome, he either entertained fo little hopes of ſucceſs, or was ſv indifferent about 


the event, chat he had aſſembled a Parliament; and continued to enact laws to- 


tally deſtructive of the papal authority; The people had been prepared by de- 


grees for this great innovation. Each preceding ſeſſion had rettenched ſomething 
from che power and! profit of the pontiff Care had been taken, during ſome 
years, to teach the nation, that a general council was much ſuperior to the pope. 
Bot now a biſhop: preached every Sunday at Paub's Croſs, in order to inculeate 


the doctrine, that the pope was intitle@ to no authority at all beyond the bounds 


of his own dioceſe . The proceedings of the parliament: ſhowed that they had 
entirely adopted this opinion ;- and there is reaſon. to believe; that the King; ** 


ter having proeured a favourable ſentence from Rome, which would have re- 


moved alt the donbts with regard to His ſecond marriage and the fuccefſion, 
might indeed have lived off terms of civility with the apoſtolic ſee, but never 


would have furrendered to it any confiderable ſhare of his aſſumed prerogative. - 
The importance of the laws paſſed this ſeffion, even before news arrived” of the 


a Violent reſolutions taken at Rome, is ſufficient to jaftify this opinion, ' 


Ali payments made to the apoſtolic chamber; all | proviſions, bulls, diſpenla- f 


: tions, were aboliſhed : Monaſteries were ſubjected to the viſitation: and govern- 


2 viſions: Campeggio and Ghinucci,. two, Italians, were deprived of the biſh 


ment of che King alone: Thie law for puniſhing heretics was moderated; the 
ordinary was prohibited to impriſon or try any perſon upon ſuſpicion 79 


without preſentment by two lawful witneſſes; and it was declared, that to 


eak 
againſt the. 1 a $ authority was no hereſy: Biſhops were to be e 
congt dl elire from the crown, or in caſe of the dean and chapter's refuſa}, by 


letters patent; and no recourſe. was to be had to Rome for palls, bulls, or prox 


of Saliſbury and Worceſter, which they had hitherto enjoyed „: The law. 


had been formerly made againſt paying anpates. or. firlt fruits, but which 


been leſt in the King's power to ſuſpend or inforce, was finally eſtabliſhed: And 


a ſubmiſſion, which was exacted two: years before from the clergy, and which 


had been obtained with great difficulty, received this ſeſſion the ſanction of Par- 
liament t. In this ſubmiſſion, the clergy acknowledge, that convocations ought - 
only to be aſſembled by the King's authority; they promiſe to enact no new 


canons without his conſents, and they agree, that he ſhould appoint thirty-two. 
commiltioners, i in order te to examine the old canons, and abrogate ſuch as ſhould 


r vol. i p. . * Le Nave' Faſti Eccleſ. * 4 25 H. 8. c. 19. 
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the biſhop's court. tn. the — Chancery. IE 
Bor the moſt important law paſſed <his ſeſſion, —— obs 


ſucceſſion to the crown: The 8 of the King with Catherine was declared: 


unlawful, void, and of no effect: The primate's, ſentence, annulling it, was ra- 


tified : And the marriage with — Anne was eſtabliſhed and confirmed. The 


crown was appointed to deſcend to the iflue of that marriage, and failing them 


: 3 heirs. for ever. An oath likewiſe was ordered to be taken in fayour 


of this ſucceſſion, under the penalty of impriſonment during the King's pleaſure, 


and forfeiture of goods and chattels. And all ſlander againſt the King, Queen, - 


or their iſſue, was ſubjected to the penalty of miſpriſion of treaſon. After theſe 


towards the pope, and ſo deſtruftive of his authority, were paſſed at the very 
time that Clement pronounced his haſty ſentence againſt the King. Henry's 


compliances, the Parliament was prorogued; and thoſe acts, ſo contemptuons. . 1 7 [ 


reſentment againſt Queen Catherine, on account. of her obſtinacy, was the reaſon - 
why he excluded her daughter from all hopes of ſucceeding to the crown; con- 
trary to bis firſt intention, when he began the ſuit of e and of N 


tion for a ſecond marriagG. 
Tas King found his ecclebaſtical Cs oe. che lach The con- 


vocation ordered, that the act againſt appeals to Rome, together with he King's 
appeal from the pope to a general council, ſhould be affixed to che doors of - all ' 


the churches; in the kingdom : And they voted, that the biſhop of Rome had. 


by the law of God, no more juriſdiction in England than any other forcigs . 


biſhop ; and that the authority, which be and his predeceſſors had exerciſed there, 
was only by uſurpation and the ſufferance of Engliſh princes, Four perſons only 
oppoſed this vote in the lower houſe, and one doubted. It paſſed unanimouſly 


in the upper. The biſhops went ſo far in their complaiſance, that they ek 
dodut. new commiſſions from the cromn, where all their ſpiritual and epiſc - 
_ _ thority, was expreſsly affirmed to he derived ultimately from tho Gul n. 


and to be entirely dependent on his good pleaſure . 


eee ee e eee ee 
dom. | Fiſher, biſhop of Rocheſter, and, Sir Thomas More, were the only per- 
%% ny. Pens legality. Fiſher was 
obnoxious on account. of ſome prattiges, into which his credulity, rather than 

any bad intentions, eee Sat. But More was the perſon of 
. r Ter: noe. a 


© + Callie, vl. p. 69, 70 855 + Celler Reel, Hiſt vol. is | 
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| lieved, that his authority would have influence on the ſociety: of others, great 


| pains were taken to convince him of the lawfulneſs of the oath, © He declared, 


- that he had no ſeruple with regard to the ſubeeſſion, and thought that the Par- 


- Hament had full power to ſettle it: He"offered' to draw an oath himſelf, Which 


would aſſure his allegiance to the heir appointed; but he refuſed the oath pre- 


ſcribed by law; becauſe the preamble of that oath aſſerted the legality of the 


King's marriage with Anne, and thereby implied, that his former marriage with 


Catherine was unlawful and invalid. Cranmer, the primate, and Cromwel, now 


ſecretary of ſtate, who highly loved and eſteemed More, earneſtly ſolicited him 
to lay aſide his ſcruples; and their friendly entreaties ſeemed to weigh more with 
him, than all the penalties attending his refuſal “. He perſiſted, however, in a 
mild, tho* firm manner, to maintain his reſolution; and the King, irritated 


Fe againſt him as well as Fiſher, ordered them wen to be indicted n the ee ; 


and committed priſoners to the Tower. 


"Tax Parliament, being again aſſembled, OY on ths King the title of 
the only ſupreme head on earth of the church of England; as they had alrea iy 


| inveſted him with all the real power belonging to it. In this memorable act, the 
Parliament granted him power, or rather acknowledged his inherent power, to 


330 viſit, and repreſs, redreſe, reform, order, correct, reſtrain, or amend all errors, 
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_ © hereſies, abuſes, oſſences, contempts and ehermities, which fell under any ſpi- 


& ritual authority or juriſdiction. They alſo declared it tteafon to attempt, 


imagine, or ſpeak evil againſt the King, Queen, or his heirs, or to endeavour. 
che depriving them of their dignities or titles. They gave him a right to all the 


annates and tythes of benefices, which had formerly been paid to the court of 
Rome. They granted him a ſubſidy and a fifteenth. They attsinted More and 


Fiſher for miſpriſion of treaſon. And they compleated the union of England and 


Wales, by giving to that principality all the benefit of the Engliſh laws. 

Tuus the authority of the popes, like all exorbitant power, was ruined by the 
exceſs of its acquiſitions, and by ſtretching its pretenſions beyond what it was poſ- Is . 
ible for any human principles or prepoſſeſſions to ſuſtain. The tight of granting 


indulgences had in former ages contributed exttemely to enricf the holy ſee; but 


being openly abuſed, they ſerved to excite the fitſt commotions and oppoſitions in 
Germany. The prerogative of granting diſpenſation; had alſo contributed much 
to attach all the ſovereign princes and great families in Europe to the papal au- 


. thority 3 but meeting with an unlucky. concurrence of circumſtances, was now 
the cauſe, why. England ſeparated herſelf from the Romiſh communion. Tbe 


acknowledgment of the King's ſupremacy introduced there a greater lim ae, into 


e Burnet, vol. 3 P- 156. IT 4 26H. 8s: 1. . ; 
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: thei government, * * the ſpiritual with the civil power, and preventing il- - ce. 
putes about limits, which never could be exactly determined between the cone. „ 1 
ing parties. A way was alſo prepared for checking the exorbitancy of ſuperſti . 
tion, and breaking thoſe ſhackles, by which all human reaſon, policy, and in- = a 
duſtry had ſo long been incumbred. The prince, it may be- ſuppoſed, being 1 
head of the religion, as well as of the temporal juriſdiction of the kingdom, tho | _ 
he might ſometimes employ the former as an engine of government, had no. inte- 1 
eſt, like the Roman pontiff, in nouriſhing its exceſſive growth; and, enceft 2 
when blinded by ignorance or bigotry; would be ſure to retain it within tolerable 3 
limits, and prevent its abuſes. And on the whole, there followed from theſe e 
revolutions very beneficial conſequences; tho' perhaps neither foreſeen nor ins | | = 
tended by the perſons who had the chief hand in conducting them, * at : 
Wearrz Henry proceeded” with ſo much order and tranquillity” in changing | 9 
the antient religion, and while his authority ſeemed entirely ſecure” in England, 1 
he was wad” in ſome. 0 gr on by: the beate el affairs in OO phe _ *** 
land. 35 


Taz earl of Kildare was FTI of Ireland, under the duke of Necho, 
the King? s natural ſon, who bore the title of lieutenant; and as Kildare was ac- 
| cuſed of ſome violences againſt the family of Oſſory, his hereditary enemy, he of 
was called over to anſwer for his conduct. He left his authority in the hands of 
his ſon, who bearing that his father was thrown into priſon, and was in danger l 
his life, immediately took up arms, and joining himſelf to Oneale, Ocarrol, | 
and other Iriſh nobility, committed many ravages, murdered Allen, archbi 1 
of Dublin, and laid ſiege t to that city. Old Kildare meanwhile died in 9 e 
and his ſon, perſevering in his revolt, made applications to the emperor, who 


ptomiſed him aſſiſtance. The King was obliged to ſend over Tome forces to Ire- . 7 4 
land, which ſo harrafſed the rebels, that Kildare, finding the emperor backward —— SOA 
in fulfilling bis promiſes, was reduced to-the_ neceſſity of ; ſurrendering himſelf - ' © 
priſoner to lord Leonard Gray, the new deputy, brother to the marquils « of Dar - - el 
ſet. He was ſent. « over to England, together with his five uncles 3. and after trial © —_— 


| * * and conviction, they were all brought to public juſtice 3 thot two of the abel, | 


in order to fave the family, had pretended to Join, the King's party. 


Tas earl of Angus had acquired the entire aſcendant in Sold, pe. hav - ol 
ing got poſſeſſion of the King's perſon, then in carly youth, he was able, b 
mearis of that advantage; and by employing the power of his own family, to A 

retain the reins of government; | The queen dowager, however, his ſpouſe, bred _ 
him great diſturbance: © For having ſeparated herielf from him, on account of 
fome e and diſguſts, and 1 W a divorce, ſhe had married 
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ur I. another man of quality of the name of f and ſhe zoined all nd 
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| ht he could very. little depend on the friendſhip of his 8 
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nobility, who oppoſed Angus's authority. James himſelf was diſſatisfied with 


the flayery; to which he was reduced; and by ſecret correſpondence, he excited 


firſt Walter Scot, then the earl of Lenox, to attempt, by force of arms, to free 
him from the hands of Angus. Both enterpriaes failed of ſucceſs ; but James, 
impatient of reſtraint, found means at laſt of flying to Stirling, where his mo- 
ther then refidedy and having ſummoned. all the nobility to attend him, he over- 


turned the authority of the Douglaſſes, and obliged Angus and his brother to 
Ay into England, where they were protected by Henry. The King of Scot- 


land, being now arrived at years of majority, took the government into his own 
hands; and employed himſelf with great ſpirit and valour, in repteſſing thoſe 
feuds, ravages, and diſorders, which, tho they diſturbed the courſe of public 
Aae ſerved to ſupport the martial ſpirit of the Scots, and contributed, by 
that means, to maintain national independancy. He was deſirous of renewing 


che ancient league with the French nation; but finding Francis in cloſe. union 


with England, and on that account ſomewhat cold in hearkening to his propo- 
ſals, he. received the more favourably the advances of the emperor, who hoped, 
by means of ſuch an ally, to breed diſturbance to England. He offer red the Scots 
- King the choice of three Princeſſes, his near relations, and all of. the name of 
May; his ſiſter the dowsger of Hungary, bis 1 niece a daughter of Portugal, 


or .his couſin, the daughter of Henry 3, whom he PÞretended_ to diſpoſe of un- 


known to her father. J ames was more inclined to the latter propoſal, had it 
upon reflection, been found impracticable; and his natural propenſity to 
France at laſt prevailed over all other conligderations. The alliance with F. rancis 
neceſſurily chgaged James to agree to terms of peace with England. But tho? 
invited by his uncle, Henry, to confer with him at Newealtle, and concert com- 
mon meaſures for repreſſin the eccleſiaſtics in both Kingdoms, and ſhaking of 
_ the oy of Rome, he could not be prevailed with to put himſelf in the King's 
In order to have a pretext for refuſing the conference, he applied to the 


Pope, 105 obtained a brief, forbidding him to engage in any perſonal negotia- 


Lions with, an enemy of the holy ſee, By theſe meaſures, Henry eaſily concluded, 


' Ml 
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events be wh not place t till ſome time after dur cone period. © 
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Death of Deer Catherine, ——-Seppreſja of the lee monafterith. ; 
— 4 Parliament. 4 eee Ps: 


——Diſgrace of Queen Anne. — Her trial and execution. — R 2 2 3 


| 4, Parliament —— 4 convacation. — anung . the people. 


they found deſtructive of their own..; Theſe ſubjocts ſoem p 
underſtanding; ; and even the people, who felt the power of int —  —_ 
breaſts, oo perceive the purpoſs of thoſe numerous inventions; which me n. 9 
 reroſted ſpirit: of the ſovereign pontif had introdwed inte religian,” Bot hn BR 
the. reformers proceeded: thence. to; diſpare concerning the nature of de fü j - 
ments, the operations of grace, the terme of accoptunce/ witli the Depp men - 
were:throwni into amazement, and! were, during ſome time at/ x: lof&:how "to. 
chuſe chein party. The profound: ignorance; in hielt boch dhe 
formeriy lived, and their freedom from theological altercation; a pode, t 
a ſineere, but indolent acquieſcence in received opinions ; in&'thEmwldtude 


and antipathies againſt opponents, which have evef a more hutural und- power- 
ful influence over them. As ſoon as a new opinion therefore was advaneed; ſupß- 
por ted by ſuch an authority as to call up their attention, they felt chen capacity 8 1 
totally unfftted for ſuch diſquiſitions.z and they perpetually fluctuated between „ 
the parties. Hence the ſudden As violent movements by which the 8 
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Tranſlation of "the Bit. 
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Inſurrefion.—— Birth - of Prince Edvard, and death, of. tl 
Feen a the greater n Fal. 


| airy and- clergy in, England, and between the Engliſh, elergy and! 
court of Rome, had ſufficiently prepared tts nation foti a breach with 
* Roman pontiff; and men had penerfation enough to diſcover abuſes, which 
were plainly ealculated for the temporal advantages ob the hie ranchy, and: which” 


| ligious 3 * f 


N 


ip cher on 


clerfy ee, 


were neither attached to them by topics of reaſoning, nor by thoſe prejudices 


. H 1 O'R Y or E N 8 L A N D. 


' Chap, V. 
1534. 


* 


people were agitated, even in the moſt oppoſite directions: Hence their ſeeming 


the rapid progreſs during ſome time, and the ſudden as well as entire check given 


afterwards to the new doctrines. When men were once ſettled in their particular 
{:&+, and had fortified themſelves in an habitual deteſtation againſt thoſe eſteemed 


| heretics, they adhered with more obſtinacy to the principles of their education; 
ne the limits of the two religions remained thenceforth fixed and.unchangeable. 


proſtitution in ſacrificing to preſent power the moſt ſacred principles: And hence 


Nornixo forwarded more the firſt progreſs of the reformers, than the offer, 


which they made, of ſubmitting all religjous doctrines to private judgment, and 
the ſummons given every one to examine the principles formerly impoſed upon 
him. Tho! the multitude were totally unqualified for this undertaking, they yet 


were highly a with it. b. fancied that they were . their 52 


7-% © 


an imaginary 8 ＋ in B the fervent zeal of the reformed — ; 


_ their patience, and even alacrity, in ſuffering perſecution, death, and torments ; 


on againſt the reſtraints of the old religion; an indignation againſt the 
ranny and intereſted ſpirit} of the eccleſiaſtics ; theſe motives were prevalent 
h the people, ud by ſach confiderations were men ſo Wann, induced during 


3 | that age, to throw off the religion of their anceſtors.” .-: ä 


accepted of ʒ and men are generally contented to acquieſce in thoſe een, 
| en new, into which their early education has thrown them. 


Bor in proportion as the practice of ſubmitting religion to vrivns -Jodgwete 


was acceptable to the people, it appeared, in ſome reſpects, dangerous to the 
rights of ſovereigns, and ſeemed to deſtroy that implicit obedience on which the 


authority of doe civil magiſtrate is chiefly founded. The very precedent of 


ſhaking ſuch an ancient and deep founded eſtabliſnment as that of the Roman 
hierarchy might, it was apprehended, . prepare the way for other innovations. 


The republican ſpirit, which naturally took place among the reformers, increaſed 


this jealouſy. The furious inſurrections of the pypulace, excited by Muncer and 
other anabaptiſts in Germany *, furniſhed a new pretence for decrying the refor- 


mation. | Nor: ought: we to conclude, becauſe proteſtants in our time prove as 
dutiful ſubjects as thoſę of any other religion, that therefore ſuch apprehenſions 
were altogether without any appearance or. plauſibility. Tho' the liberty of pri- 


vate judgment be tendered to the diſciples of the reformation, it is not in reality 


S 
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* 
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No prince in Europe was poſſeſſed of ſuch abſolute authority as Uearys not 


ons m * pope en in his own capital, where he __— both hs cit od 


© * Slejdan, lib, 4 & 5. 1 
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eccleſiaſtical powers t and there was ſmall likelihood, that any Jodrine,. dick G „ 
lay under the imputation of encouraging ſedition, , could ever pretend $0, his a- „ | 
vour and countenance. ; But beſides this political jealouſy, thete was. another Of . 
reaſon which inſpired this i imperious monarch” with an averſion to the reformers. 
He had early declared his ſentiments againſt Luther; and having entered the . 
in thoſe ſcholaſtie quarrels, he had received, from his courtiers and theologi 1 
infigite applauſe for his. performance. Elated by. this, imaginary ſucceſs, | * 1 1 
blinded by a natural arrogance and obſtinacy of temper, he had entertained. the ;-, 17 4 
moſt lofty opinion of his own erudition, and he received with impatience, mixed (1:7; I 
with contempt, any contradiction to his ſentiments. Luther alſo had been ſo e 2 
imprudeht, as to treat in a very indecent manner his royal antagoniſt z and tho; 1 
he aſterwards made the humbleſt ſubmiſſions to Henry, and apologized for the. EY 
vehemence of his former expreſſions, he never, could efface the hatred which the ith Ah: — 
King! had conceived againſt him and his dodtrines.. The idea of hereſy ſtill 4p „ 
peared deteſtable as well as formidable to that prince; and whillt his reſentent 
againſt the ſee of Rome had remoyed one conſiderable part of his early prejudices, 1 
he had made it a point of honour, never to relinquiſn the reſt. Separate % he 4 
ſtood from the Catholic church, and from the Roman pontiff, the head of it, he 


- — 


ſtill valued himſelf on. maintaining the Catholic doctrine, and on guarding, by A 
fire and ſword, the ĩmagined Purity of his ſpeculative principles. - FFT 

| Hewzy's miniſters and courtiers were of as motly a character a8 his, cds the mi. 
2 ſeemed to waver, during this whole reign, between the ancient and che new nilters. © 1 5 
| religion. The Queen, engaged by intereſt as well as inclination, ſayaured the _ 31, 
cauſe of the reformers: Cromwel, who was created ſecretary bf ſtate; and who «Op 


Lp * 33 3M 


was every day advancing in the King's confidence, had embraced the ſane views; 1 Wh 3 
and as be was a man of prudence and ability, he was able, very effeQualiy,: tha: . "i 
in a covert manner, to promote. the late innovations: Cranoer,) arabbifapi of. Wes + 
Canterbury, had ſecretly adopted the proteſtant tenets; and he had gained Henry's. > © 


friendſhip by his candour and Gacericy.s virtues which, he. poſſeſſed in ——_— 0 5 4 
a degree as thoſe times, equally diſtracted with faction and oppreſſed with: e. EE 


ny, could eaſily permit. On ie other hand. the duke wn Norfolk mee N = 
. ol 1 Here are the wiring wack the Kiog” $ os reſſed himſelf 6 tothe pee, 1 . $757 7 bw 
*. fandlitas veſtra pleroſque habet quibuſcam Tema credidezit, his id non minus wo | elle 4 |," 2: Hg 3 
quam ſi uno tantum pettore contideretur; quod multo xtiagis ſeron iſſino Anglia Rigi evenire debet, * 1 b 8 = 
cai ſinguli in ſus regao ſunt-ſubjeRi, aeque etiam velint, poſſunt; Regi non eſſe fidelifimi; Va nam- * 5 * 12 


que ibs, ſi vel parvo momento ab. iliiy; voluntate recederent. Le Grand, tom. i. p. 113, Ide tf e 3 


King once Taid publicly before the council, that if an V one Tpoke of him or his adlions, i in terms wet my pats En 
became'them not, he woold let them know, et Was Maga B70 755 Wen fi belle lets eee . "1 ll 
qu 15 fit voler. Id. p. 218. | Wh 

Now UL - | e ® 5 e te. 


Tr N ; held courſe which: led more certainly to "alta 


<5" 
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1175 the ancient faith; and by the greatneſs of kis rank, as well as by his talents, 
both for bence and war, he” had great weight in the King's Council: Gardiner, 


15 
3 


1. 9 lately created biſhop of Wincheſter, had inlifted himſelf in the ſame party; and 


the füpplenéſs of his character, and che dexterity” of om had rendered 
him ee uſeful to it. © SEP 


- ALL theſe miniſters, while they ſtood i in the moſt ireconcilgble oppoſition of 
princip les, were obliged to diſguiſe their particular opinions, and to pretend an 
entire agreement with the "ſentiments of their maſter, Cromwel and Cranmer 
till carried the appearance of a conformity to the ancient ſpeculative tenets ; but 
they artfully made uſe of Henry's reſentment to widen the breach with the ſee of 

Rome, | Norfolk and Gardiger feigned an aſſent to the King's ſupremacy, and to 

fis rehunciation of the ſovereign, pontiff; but they encouraged his paſſion for 
the Catholic faith, and ,Infligated him to puniſh thoſe daring heretics, who had 

preſumed to Feje&t his* theological principles.” Both ſides hoped, by their unli- 

- - rnited compliance, to bring bim over to their party: The King meanwhile, who 

' held the balance between the factlons, was enabled, by the courtſhip payed him 
both by proteſtants and catholics, to aſſume an immeaſurable authority: And tho' 

in all theſe meafures he was really driven by His un 179 — humour, he caſually 


power than any which the 
moſt profound politics could have'traced out to him. Artifice, refinement, and 


5 F f | 8 2 in his ſituation, would have put both parties on their guard againſt him, 


and would have taught them reſerve in complying with a monarch,” whom they 
could neuer hope thoroughly to have gained: But while the frankneſs, ſincerity, 
and openneſi of Henry's temper were generally known, as well as the dominion 


of his furious paſſions ; each fide dreaded to loſe hin by the ſmalleſt oppoſition, 
and flattered che mſetves that a blind compliance Weil will, ver TREE bim, 
„ oth inte their intereſtee. 


TIR ambigvity « of the kirigs conduct, tho it et the Sen in awe, ſerved | 


AY 5 | to encourage the ptöteſtabt doctrine amotig his ſubjects, and promoted that 


ſpirit of iuhevation with which the age was generally ſeized, and which nothing 


FI bot an intire uniformity; as Well as 4 ſteady ſeverity in the adminiſtration, could | 


be able to repreſs. There were ſome Engliſhmen, Tindal, Joye, Conſtantine, 
and others, who, dreading. the exertion of the King's authority, had fled. to. Ant- 
_,_ werp$s where the great privileges poſſeſſed” by the Low Country provinces, 
| ſerved, during ſome time, to give them protection. Theſe men employed them- 


ö rische pro- ſelves in writing books, in Engliſh, againſt the corruptions of the church of 
EE A againſt i images, relicues, Pilgrimages 3. and they * the n of 8 


1 
an - 


ns ve „ 25 7 * 1 | 


aſtical or ler to ſerve as an inſtrument of their tyranny: It was even an article 


= 


*, H E N R 15 vin. Fa 3 187, 
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men with regard to Fiat bs, a moſt important in theology, the terms of 
acceptance with the Supreme Being. In conformity to the Lutherans and other . 
proteſtants, they aſſerted, that ſalvation was obtained by faith alone; and th 85 
the moſt infallible road to perdition * was a reliance on goed "works ; by witith © 
terms they underſtood, as well the moral duties, as the ceremonial and monaſtic © 
obſcrvances. The defenders of the antient religion, on the other hand, man:. 
tained the efficacy of good works; but tho they did not exclude from this appel · 
lation the ſocial virtues, it was ſtill the ſuperſtitions, gainful to the church which 
they chiefly extolled and recommended. The books, compoſed by-theſe-fubi- _ 
tives, having ſtole over to England, began to make converts every where; but it 
was a tranſlation of- the Scriptures by Tindal, that was eſteemed moſt dangerous 
to the eſtabliſhed faith. The firſt edition of this work, compoſed with little ac _ 
curacy, was found liable to conſiderable objeftions? and Tindal, who was poor, 
and could not afford to loſe a great part of the impreſſion, was longing” for an 
opportunity of correcting his errors, of which he had been made ſenſible. Pon- +4 
ſtal, then biſhop of London, ſoon after of Durham, a man of great; medera- 
tion, being deſirous to diſcourage in the gentleſt manner theſe innovations, gave 
private orders for buying up all the copies, which could be found at Antwerp; 
and he burnt them publicly in Cheapſide. By this contrivance, he ſupplied Tin- 
dal with money, enabled him to print a new and correct edition of his work, 
and gave occaſion to ae _ a refer n eee dane, „ 
the word of God . ; 2% wan ty Mk. * 


Tux diſciples of the, reformation met with little an Guag FR miniſtry 
of Wolſey, who, tho' himſelf a clergyman, bore too ſmall regard to the eccleli- 


of impeachment againſt him f, that by his connivance he had encouraged the 
growth of hereſy, and that he had protected and acquitted ſome notorious offen- 
ders. Sir Thomas More, who ſucceeded Wolſey as chancellor, is at once an ob- sir Thomas © 
ject deſerving our compaſſion, and an inſtance of the ufual progreſs of mens ſen. Mars.” - "524 
timents during that age. This man, whoſe elegant genius and'familiar acquain- 
_tance with-the noble ſpirit of antiquity, had given him very; enlarged ſentiments, ;- = 
and why had in his cafly years advanced principles, which even WR would - 


2 Sacrilegium eſt & impietas velle placere Deo per opera & non ee e . 
regen. Ita vides quam dives fit homo chriſtianus five baptizatus, qui etiam volens don poteſt perdere 

_ * falorem ſuam quantiſcunque /peccatis.. Nala enim peccata baer eum damnare US Ac 

d. de captivitate; Babylons. 


T Hall, fol. 186. Fox, 1 en Barnet, vol . 5 2 53 122 os . 5 
1 Articles of impeachment in Herbert. Burnet. N ? 7 f 2 
N #9 Bb 2. . 244. 430343 wy 1 be 
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be deemed Wen hibertioe, 3 in the courſe of events, been ſo irritated by 
polemics,. and thrown into ſuch a ſuperſtitious attachment to the antient faith, 
ghat few inquiſitors have been guilty of greater violence in the proſecutions of 


. hereſy. Tho! adorned. with the gentleſt manners, as well as the pureſt integrity, 
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he, carried, to. the utmoſt height his averſion to heterodoxy ; and James Bain- 
ham, in particular, a gentleman of the Temple, experienced from him the higheſt 
ſeverity. Bainham, accuſed of favouring the new opinions, was carried to 
Mote's houſe, and having refuſed to diſcover his accomphces, the chancellor or- 
deted him to be whipt in his preſence, and afterwards ſent him to the Tower, 


Where he himſelf ſaw him put to the torture. The, unhappy geatleman, over- 


come by all theſe ſcverities, abjured his opinions; but fecling afterwards. the 
deepeſt compunction for this apoſtacy, he openly returned to his former tenets, 
and even courted the crown of martyrdom. He was condemned as an obſtinate 
and relapſed, heretic, and was burned i in Smithfield * . | 

Max y wete brought into the | biſhops: courts for offences, which. appear very 
trivial; but which were regarded as ſymbols of the party: Some for teaching 
their children the Lord's prayer in Engliſh; others for reading the New. Teſta- 
ment in that language, or for ſpeaking againſt pilgrimages. To harbour the 
perſecuted prenchers, to neglect the faſts of the church, to declaim againſt the 
viees of the clergy were capital offences. One Thomas Bilney, a prieſt, who 
had embraced the new doctrine, had been terrified into an abjuration but was 
ſo haunted by. remorſe, that his friends dreaded ſome fatal effects of his deſpair. 
At laſt, his mind ſeemed to be more compoſed ; but this appearing calm pro- ä 
ceeded only from the reſolution which he had taken, of expiating his paſt offence, 
pot an eee of the truth. and 0 8 a martyr to it. He went thro” 


„ EEEX 


or to images, He was . ſeized, tried in he bi! 8 court, and a as 


a relapſed heretic ; and the writ was ſent down to burn him. When brought to 


the ſtake, be diſcovered ſuch patience, fortitude, and devotion, that the ſpecta- 


tors were much, affected with the horrors of his puniſhment; and ſome Mendi- 


cant friars, who were preſent, fearing that his death would be imputed to 15 
and make them loſe thoſe alms, which they received from the charity of the 


ple, deſired him publicly to acquit them + of having any hand in his death. "He 
very willingly,complied ; and by this meekneſs gained the more on the ſympa- 


thy. of the people. Another perſon, ſtill more heroic, . being brought to. the 


1 ſtake for denying the real preſence, ſcemed almoſt in a N 1. Jo's 5 ind he 


* Fox, - Burnet, vol. l. F. 165. 1% E a iy 
| | _ 
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tenderly embraced the faggots, which nenkw be the inſtruments. of his . 
ment, as the means of procuring him eternal reſt. In ſhort, the tide turning 
towards the new doctrine, thoſe ſevere executions, which, in another diſpoſition 
of mens minds, would have ſufficed to ſuppreſs it, now ſerved only the more to 
diffuſe it among the e and to be them with horror 2 the der 


lenting perſecutors. 


Bur tho Henry negleied not to den the OG death; which: he- | 
eſteemed hetely, his moſt formidable enemies, he knew, were the zealous ad- 


herents to the ancient religion, chiefly the monks, who, Having their immediate 
dependance on the Roman pontiff, apprehended their od ruin to be the cer - 


tain conſequence of aboliſhing his authority in England. Peyto, a iar, preach- 


ing before the King, had the aſſurance to tell bim, 4 That many lying prophets 


had deceived him, but he, as a true Micajah,” warned him, that the dogs 


„% would lick his blood, as they had done Ahab's .“ The King took: no notice 
of this inſult, but allowed the preacher to depart in peace. Next Sunday be 
employed Dr. Corren to preach beforerhim ; who juſtified the King's proceed- 
ings, and gave Peyto the appellations of a rebel, a ſlanderer, a dog, and à tray 


tor. Elſton, another friar of the ſame houſe, interrupted che preacher ; and told 


him, that he was one of the lying prophets, who ſoughaſto eſtabliſh, by 'adultery 
the ſucceſſion to the crown; but that he himſelf would juſtify all that Peyto had 
ſaid. Henry ſilenced this petulant friar; but ſhowed no other mark of reſent- 


ment than ordering Peyto and him to be ſummoned before the council, and to be | 


rebuked for their offence T. He even, here bore patiently ſome new inſtances of 
their obſtinacy and arrogance. For when the earl of Eſſex, a privy counſellor, 


told them, that they deſerved for their offence to be thrown, into the ee ü 


Elton replied, that the road to heaven lay as near by water as by land j. 


Bor ſeveral monks were detected in a conſpiracy, which, as it 8 rec 
proved more dangerous to the King, was, on its diſcovery; attended with more fatal 
conſequences to themſtlves.' Elizabeth Barton, of Aldivgton, in Kent, commonly 
called the boly maid of Kent, had been ſubject to hyfterical fits, which threw her 


The Maid of | 


' body into unuſual cotivulſions; and having produced an equal diſorder in her 
mind, made her utter ſtrangt fayings, which, as ſhe was ſcarce; eonſcious of them Kent. 
during the time, had ſoon after entirely eſcaped her memory. The filly people in 
tze neighbourtiood! were ſtruck with theſe 'appeardtices, which: aged to e 

rena: and Richard Maſters, vicar 'of: the. pariſn, a» deſigning 


ach! N bas 0 Zia 0s mat > atbs 5s e eee 
1 aypn, vol. i, p. 167. 1 Caller, vel. l. P 86. Burnet, vol. i. p. 15. 
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: boobded © on them a project, by which he hoped to draw both profit and conſidera- 


tion to himſelf. He went to Warham, Archbiſhop: of Canterbury, who was at 
that time alive and having given him an account of Elizabeth's revelations, he 
ſo far wrought on that prudent, but ſuperſtitious prelate, as to receive orders from 


him to watch her in her trances, and to note down carefully all her future ſpeeches. 


The regard paid her by a perſon of ſo high a rank, ſoon rendered her ſtill more 
the object of attention to the neighbourhood ; and it was eaſy for Maſters to 


perſuade them, as well as the maid herſelf, that her ravings were inſpirations of 


the Holy Ghoſt. Knavery, as is uſual, ſoon after ſucceeding to illuſion, ſhe 


' © » Hearned to counterfeit: trances; and ſhe then uttered, in an extraordinary tone of 


voice, ſuch ſpeeches as were dictated to her by her ſpiritual director, , Maſters aſſo- 
ciated with him Dr. Bocking, a canon of Canterbury; and their deſign was to raiſe 


dthe credit of an image of the virgin, which ſtood in a chapel belonging to Ma- 
ſters, and to draw ſuch pilgrimages to it as uſually frequented, the more famous 


images and reliques. In proſecution of this deſign; Elizabeth pretended revela- 
tions, which directed her to have recourſe. to that image for a cure; and being 
brought before it, in the preſence of a great multitude, ſhe fell ane into convul- 


ions; and after diſtorting her limbs and countenance during a competent time, ſhe 


: affected to have obtained a perfect recovery by the interceſſion of the virgin “. 


This miracle was ſdon bruited abroad; and the two prieſts, finding the impoſ- 
ture to ſueceed beyond their own expectations, began to extend their views, and 
to lay the foundation of more important enterpriaes. They taught their peni- 


tent to declaim againſt the new dactrines, which ſhe denominated hereſy; againſt - 
-jrinovations”in-eccleſiaſtical government z and againſt. the King's divorce from - 


© Catherine,” Sbe went ſo far as to aſſert, that if he proſecuted that deſign, and 
married another, he ſhould not be a King a month longer, and ſnould not an 


hour longer poſſeſs the favour of the Almighty, but ſhould die the death of a 


villain. Many monks throughout England, either from folly, or roguery, or 
from faction, which is often a complication of both, entered into this deluſion; 


and one Deeriog, a friar, wrote a book of the reyelatians and propheſies of Eli- 
Kabeth F. Miracles were daily added, to encreaſe the, wander; ent pulpit 
8 


every where reſounded with accounts of the ſanctity and inſpiration this new 


propheteſs. Meſſages were carried from her to Queen Catherine, by which that 


| ©  » princeſs was enhorted to perſiſt in her oppoſition : to the diyorce; the pope's am. 


bafſadors: gave encouragement tothe popular eredulity; and even Fiſher, biſhop 
of Rocheſter, tho' a man of ſenſe and leaming, was away with an opinion 


1 : . 
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her accomplices to be arreſted, he brought them before the ſtar· chamber, where 


to think the matter wonthy of his attention; and having ordeted Elizabeth and 


they freely, . without being put to the torture, made confeſſion of their guilt. 


A Nen N N th © 191 
fo. favourable to the party, which he had embraced 1. Ate King at laſt began 


The Parliament, in the ſeſſion held the beginning of this year, paſſed an act of at- 


tainder againſt ſome who were engaged in this treaſonable impoſture ®*; and Eliza- 
beth herſelf, Maſters, Backing, Deering, Rich, Riſpy, Gold, ſuffered for. their 


_ Erie. The biſhop of -Rocheſter, Abel, Addiſon, Laurence, and ſome others, were 
condemned for miſpriſion of treaſon; becauſe they had not diſcovered ſome gri- 


minal ſpeeches which they heard from Elizabeth + : And they were thrown into 
priſon: The better to undeceiye the multitude, the forgety of many of the pro- 


| Pheteſs's miracles was detected; and even the ſcandalous proſtitution of her man- 
ners was laid open to the public. Thoſe paſſions, which ſo naturally inſinuate 


tal offence, tho! attended with no overt act; and the Parliament, in paſſing this 


themſelves amidſt the warm intimacies maintained by the deyotees of differept 


ſexes, had taken place between Elizabeth and her confederates; and i it was found,. 


that a door to her dormitory, which was faid to have been miraculouſly opened, 


in order to give her acceſs to the chapel, for the ſake of frequent converſe with : 
heavens had been contrived by Bockiog and Maſters for leſs refined purpoſes. 


Tun detection of an impoſture, attended with ſo many odious ciel 


hurt much the credit of the eceleſiaſtics, particularly of the monks, and inſtigated 
the King to take vengeance on them. | He ſuppreſſed three monaſteries of the 


1538; 


Obfervantine friars; and finding that little clamor was exeited by this act of 7 


power, he was the more'encouraged to lay his rapacious hands on the reſt,” Mean- e 
while, he exerciſed puniment on individuals, who were obnoxious to him. 


The Parliament had made it treaſon to endeavour the Gepriving the King of his 


dignity or titles : They had lately added to his other titles, that of ſapreme head 
of the church: It was inferred, that to deny his ſupremacy was treaſon; and 


many priors and 'ecclefiaſtics'loſt their lives for this new ſpecies of crime: It was: 
certainly a high inſtance of tyranny to make the mere delivery of a-political-opi- 
nion, 55 one that nowiſe affected the King's. temporal right, to be a capi- 


law, had overlooked all the principles by which a. civilized; much more's free 


people, ſhould be governed : Bur the violence of changing fo ſuddenly the whole 


.ſyftem of government, and the making it treaſon to deny what, during many? 


ages, it had been hereſy to aſſert, is an event which may appear fomewhat extea-- 
ordinary, Even the ſtern, unrelenting mind of Henry was, at firſt, ſhocked: 


t Collier, vol. ii. p. 837. * 25 Hen. 8. e. 12. Barnet; voll i. p. 149. Hall, ſol. 220. 
F Godwin's Annals, p. 5 3 . HS 1 
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a 1535+ dreſs, pretending ſorrow for the neceſſity, by which he ae. to ſuch extre- 


mities. Still impelled, however, by his violent temper, and deſirous of ſtriking a 
terror into the whole nation, he proceeded, by nenen en * 
More, to conſummate his lawleſs tyrann. Ae nn eit 


* Trial hal ex- Join FisRER, biſhop of Rocheſter, was 2 prelate, eminent for his Maag w_ 


; "IM morals, no leſs than for his eccleſiaſtical dighities, and for the high favour which 


dl Rocheſter he had long poſſeſſed with the King. When he was thrown” inte *priſon, on 


account of his refuſing the oath of ſucceſſion, and his concealment of Elizabeth 
Barton's treaſonable ſpeeches, he had not only been deprived of all his revenues, 

but ſtripped of his very cloaths, and, without conſideration of his extreme age, 

was allowed nothing but rags, which ſcarce ſufficed to cover his nakedneſs , In 

this condition, he lay in priſon above a twelvemonth when the pope, wil 

+ ling to recompenſe the ſufferings of ſo faithful an adherent,” created him a cardi - 
val; tho? Fiſher was ſo careleſs of that dignity, that even if che purple were 

| 15 ing on the ground, he declared that he would not ſtoop to take it. This pro- 
motion of a man, merely for his oppolition to royal authority, rouzed the in- 

ä _digriation of the King; and he reſolved to make the innocent perſon feel the 
by effects of his reſentment; _ Fiſher was indicted for a the King's TT 
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Ot Sir Tho- Tux execution of this prelate was intended as 2 warning to More, A com- 


mas More. pliance, on account of his great authority both abroad and at home, and his W 


reputation for learning ang virtue, was anxiouſly deſired, hy the King. That prince 
alſo bore as great petſonal affection and regard to More, as his imperious mind, 
the ſport, of paſſions, was ſuſceptible of towards a man; who. i in any particular op- 
poſed his violent inclinations. But More could never be prevailed on to acknow- 
| ledge; any opinion ſo contrary to his principles as that of the King's ſupremacy ; 
and tho* Henry exacted that compliance from the hole nation, there was, as Jet, 
no law obligipg any one to take an oath to that purpoſe. 5 Rich, che folicitor | 
general, was ſent to confer with More, then a priſaner, ho kept * 
FHlence with regard to the ſupremacy... He waz only inveigled to ſay, thai 
queſtion with regard to the Jaw, which eſtabliſhed that prerogative, was 5 1 
- two-edged ſword : If a perſon anſwer one way, it vill confound his foul; If ano- 
ther, it will deſtroy his body. No more Was wanted to found an indictment W of 
high treaſon againſt the priſoner. His ſilence was called malicious, and e | 
Part of his crime; and theſe words, which had wy" _— from ich, 
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were interpreted as a Jenial of the CC Trials were mere formalities 

| during this reign : The jury gave ſentence againſt More, who had long expected 
this fate, and who needed no preparation to fortify him againſt the terrors of death. 

Not only his conſtancy, but even his chearfulneſs, nay, his uſual facetiouſneſs, 

never forſook him; and he made a ſacrifice of his life to his integrity, with the 


ſame indifference that he maintained in any ordinary occurrence. When he was 


mounting the ſcaffold, he ſaid to one, Friend, help me me up, and when I go EN, 
<« down again let me fhife for myſelf.” The executioner aſking him forgiveneſs, 


he granted the requeſt, but, told him, You will never get credit by beheading 


cutioner hay till he put aſide his beard: For,” ſaid he, * it never committed 


s me, my neck is ſo ſhort.” Then laying his head on the block, he bid the eue. 


„ treaſon.” Nothing was wanting to the glory of his end, except a better cauſe, : ; T 
more free from weakneſs and ſuperſtition. But as the man followed his principles 


and ſenſe of duty, however miſguided, his conſtancy and integrity are equally ob- 


jets of our admiration: He was beheaded in the fifty-third year of his age. 


Wurx the execution of Fiſher and More was reported at Rome, eſpecially chat 
of the former, who was inveſted with the dignity of cardinal, every one diſcovered 


the moſt violent rage againſt the King; and numerous libels were publiſhed by 


the wits and orators of Italy, comparing him- to Caligula, Nero, Domitian, and 


all the moſt unrelenting tyrants of antiquity. Clement the ſeventh had died about c 


fix months after he pronounced ſentence againſt the King; and Paul the third, 
of the name of Farneſe, had ſucceeded to the papal. throne.” This pontiff, who 
had always favoured: Henry's cauſe while a cardinal, had hoped, that, perſonal 
animoſities being buried with his predeceſſor, it might not be impoſſible to form 
an agreement with England: And Henry himſelf was ſo deſirous of accommo- 
d ting matters, that in a negotiation, which he entered into with Francis a little 
before this time, he required, that that monarch ſhould conciliate a friendſhip he- 
tween him and the court of Rome. But Henry was accuſtomed to preſcribe, not 


to receive terms; and even,while he was negotiating peace, his uſual violence. of - 


ten carried him to commit offences, which rendered the quarrel totally incurable. 

The@xecution of Fiſher- was regarded by Paul, as ſo capital an injury, that he 
ately paſſed. cenſur agaiuſt the King, citing him and all his adherents 

* in· Rome within ninety days, in order to anſwer for their eritnes: af 
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ſolved all leagues: which any catholic princes had made with him 3 gave his king - 
vi, 4. Ws to 7 5 invader z commanded the nobility to take arms = bs yo 7 
TE * More's Life of Sir Thomas More. ef 399 DD 
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y failed, he excommunicated them ; deprived the King of his realm; ſubjected „ : 7 
the kingdom to an interdict; declared his-iffue by Anne Boleyn illegitimate ; diſ- a 70 
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* V. his ſubjets from all gaths of allegiance ; eut off cheir commerce with foreign "OY Y 
and declared it law ul for any one to ſeize them, to make faves of their perſons, 
and to convert their effects to his own uſe . But tho? theſe cenfures were paſſed, 
they were not at that time openly denounced: The pope dclayed the publication, 
| till he ſhould find an agreement with England entirely deſperate 3" and tilf the em- 

| peror, who was at preſent preſſed by the Turks and the proteſtant princes i in Ger- 
many, ſhould be in a condition to carry the ſentence into execution, 


02.7? 


Tus King Knew, that he, might expect any | injury, which. it- ſhould 'F in 
Charley' s power to infict; ; and he therefore made it the chief object of his policy | 
to incapacitate chat. monarch from wreaking | his reſentment upon him f. He 
renewed his friendſhip with Francis, and opened negotiations for marrying his 
infant. daughter, Elizabeth, with the duke of Angouleme, third fon. of Francis. 
TR, two. princes. alfo made adyances to the proteſtant Teague in Germany, 

| = ever jealous of the emperor's ambition : And Henry, belides remit- 
ting th em ſome money, fent Fox, bimop of Hereford; as Francis did Bellay, 
lord of Langey, to treat with tlioſe princes. But during the firſt fervours of the 
reformation, an agreement in theological tenets was Held, as well as an union 
. of intereſt, to be effential to a good corrdpondence among ſtates ; ard tho“ both 
a Francis and Henry flattered the German princes with hopes of their embracing . 
the confeſſion of Avglbourg, it was looked upon as a bad ſymptom of their finceriry, 
that they exerciſed ſuch extreme rigour againſt all preachers of the reformation 
mn their reſpective dominions . Henry earried the feint qq far, that, while he 
thought himſelf the firſt theblogian in the world, he yet invi r Melancthon, 
Bucer, Sturmius, Dracs; and other German divines, in order to confer. with 
Him; and to inſtruct him in the foundation of their tenets. Theſe theologi- 
ans were now of great importance in the world; and no poet or Philoſopher, 
even in antient Greece, where they were treated with moſt reſpect, had ever 
reaclled equal applauſe and admiration with theſe wretched compoſers of meta- 
i Phyſical polemics; The German princes told the, King, that they cduld not 
ſpare thein divines; and as Henry had no hopes of agreement with ſueh zealous 
diſputants, and knew thar in Germany the followers of Luther would ne aſſb- „ 
eiate wich the diſciples: of Zuinglius, becauſe, tho? they agfeed in ev thing” 
1 elſe, they differed in ſome particulars: with regard to the euchariſt, he was 
more indifferent on account of this refuſal. He could alſo foreſce, that even wh 
"the league of Smalcalde- did not act in concert with him, they would always be 
ned by heir intereſt co oppoſe ncaa auth And the lined: berweets Francis, | 
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- Kimbolton in the county of Huntingdon, in the fifticth year of her age. A Death of 


 . ehreatened.the duchy of Milan. - The King replied, chat he was willing to 'be „ 


„ poſed ; the proceedings againſt che biſhop of Rome were ſe 
5 ned by. 8 ee of England, "that they could not How be revoked 3 


and that monarch was 0 i inveterate, © aha he deemed Nac fure of a face ay an v. a 
in one or other of cheſe potentates. | 6 


e theſe negotiations an incident Wed 4 in Be whigh a 15 1 
a more amicahle concluſion of theſe diſputes, and ſeemed even to open 1 W xx Þ 
for a reconcilement between Henry and Charles. Queen Catherine was ſeized td 
with a lingering illneſs, which at Taft brought her to her grave: She died At Gih January, 2575 


. A 


% 


little before the expired, ſhe wrote a very tender letter to the King; where the in — if 
gave him the appellation of her moſt dear Lord, King, and Huſband. She cold „ 
him, chat as the hour of her death was now approaching, ſhe laid hold of this ce 
laſt opportunity to inculcate on him the importance of his religious duty, and + 
the comparative emptineſs of all human grandeur and enjoyment: That tho? his - 
fondneſs towards theſe perifhing advantages had thrown-her into many calamities, — n 
as well as created to himſelf much trouble, ſhe yet forgave him all paſt injuries, . 


and hoped chat this pardon would be ratified in heaven: And that ſhe had oo 


other requeſt to make, but to recommend to him his danghter, che ſole pledge 8 


| of their loves, and to crave his protection for her maids and ſervants. She con- 8 985 


cluded Fi thele words, J make this vow, that mine eyes defire you above all 5 5 = : 4 
thinge®, T he King Was touched, even to the ſhedding of ' teafs, 'by this laſt 1 a8 8 ; 
tender Ps of, Catherine's affection; but Queen Anne is faid d have "exe © 
pred her joy for the death of = rival beyond ohe decency ot BORO WEE „ 
Peer t. | LEE 

- Ts emperor thought, that a3 the deceaſe of hie une had removed'all RY „ 


0 for perſonal animoſity | between. him and Heary, ir” "might not dow be e 3 
impoſſible to detach him from the alliance of France, ind renew that. | e 


with England from which he had formerly reaped fo much advantage.” He r 7 
Henry propoſals far. a return to agcient amity, upon theſe conditions t: that be 


- ſbould be reconciled to the Pope, Ahat he ſhould afliſt him in his war with te x 


Turk, and that he ſhould take party with him againſt | rancis, who now 


on good terms with the. emperors, provided he would e chat che for- 
met breach of friendſhip c came entirely from himſelf: As —— bo 
0 Jul and ſo — 65 


- when Chriſtian. princes Should hive, "fertled_peace amoag themſelyes, he would 
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| Chap. V. not Fail to exert that vigoar, which became him, 'againſt the enemies of the faith 

ut; and after amity with the emperor was once fully reſtored, he would then be in a 

e fituation, as a common friend both to him and Francis, either to mediate an 38 
ment between them, or to aſſiſt the injured party. 


War rendered Henry more indifferent to the advances ds by the anpe- | 


ror, was his experience of the uſual duplicity and inſincerity of that monarch,, 
and the intelligence which he received of the preſent tranſactions in Europe. 
Francis Sforza, duke of Milan, was dead without iſſue; and the emperor main- 
tained, that the dutchy, being a fief of the empire, was devolved to him, as the 
head of the Germanic body: Not to give umbrage, however, to the ſtates of 
Italy, he profeſſed his intention of beſtowing that principality on ſome prince, 
who ſhould be obnoxious to no party, and he even made offer of it to the duke 
of Angoulen-e, third ſon to Francis. The French monarch, who pretended that 
bis own right to Milan was now revived upon Sforza's death, was contented to 
ſubſtitute his ſecond ſon, the duke of Orleans, in his place; ; and the emperor pre- 
tended to cloſe with this propoſal. But his ſole intention in that liberal conceſ- 


- fion was to gain time, till he ſhould put himſelf in a warlike poſture, and be able 


to carry an invaſion into Francis's dominions. The ancient enmity between theſe 
princes broke out anew in bravadoes, and in perſonal inſults on each other, not 
becoming perſons of their rank, and (till leſs ſuitable to men of ſuch unqueſtioned 


bravery, . Charles ſoon after. invaded Provence in perſon, with an army of fifty 


thouſand men; but met with no ſucceſs. His army periſhed with ſickneſs, fa- 
tigue,; famine, and other diſaſters z and he was obliged to raiſe the ſiege of Mar- 


| ſeilles, and retire into Italy with the broken remains of his forces. An army of 


: imperialiſts, near 30,000 ſtrong, which invaded France on the fide of the Nether- 

lands, and laid ſiege to Peronne, made no greater progreſs, but retired upon the 
approach | of a French army. And Henry had thus the ſatisfaction to find, both. 
4 that his ally, Francis, was likely to ſupport himſelf without foreign-affiſtance, 
x and that his own tranquillity 1 was Wy ey by mew N wars and 1222081 
or ties on the continent. g 


e any inquietude remained wich the Engliſh court, it was ; Clay 6 Coblfidned by. 


dhe ſtate of affairs in Scotland. James, hearing of the diſtreſſed ſituation of his 


all# Francis, very generouſly levied ſome forces; and embarking them on 


| , board-vells, which he had hired for that purpoſ:, landed them ſafely in France. | 
5 perſon; and making haſte to Join the French King's 


He even came over in 


camp, which then lay in Provence, and to partake of his danger, he met "that 
a Prince at Lyons, who, having repulſed the emperor's invaſion, was now return- 
_ ing ee, Recommended by ſo agreeable and ſeaſonable an inſtance of 
2 ; atv TOON: 


1 


91 
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| Ficadlhip, the K of Scots made ſuit to Majydlen n of the Fsch 
monarch, who h no other ſcruple in agreeing to the match, than what was de- 


rived from the infirm ſtate of his daughter's health, which ſeemed to thesen 


her with an approaching end. But James having engaged the affeQions af the 
princeſs, and obtained her conſent, the father would no longer oppoſe the united 
deſires of his daughter and frjend,; and they were accordingly married, and ſocn 
after ſet fail for Scotland, where the young Queen, as was foreſeen,” died in a 
little time after her arrival. Francis, however, was afraid, leſt his ally, Henry, 
| whom he likewiſe looked on as his friend, and who lived with him on a more 
cordial footing than is uſual among great princes, ſhould be diſpleaſed that this 
cloſe confederacy between France and Scotland was concluded without his par- 
ticipation. He therefore diſpatched Pommeraye to London, in order to. apolo- 
gixe for this meaſure; but Henry, with his uſual openneſs and freedom, ex- 
5 PRO ſuch diſpleaſure, that hem tefuſed even to confer with the ambaſſagdorz»and- | 
- cis was appreheofive of a rupture with a prince, who regulated his menſures 
more by humour and paſſion than by the rules of political prudence. But Henry 
Vas ſo fettered by the oppoſition, in which he was engaged againſt che pope 
and the emperor, that he purſued no further this diſguſt againſt Francis 3 and 
6 ern AH . in eee both on ene and | 
Scotland. h Þs 7. 1G ne Vion” in FAIR 5 . 7 
n domeſtic: Nee of England fronted! to be 3 an: mote hazard, by 
3 violent, innovations in religion; and it may be affirmed, that, in this dangerous 
conjuncture, nothing enſured: public tranquillity ſo much as the deciſiye authority. 
acquired by the King, and his great aſcrndant over all his ſubjects. Not only 
the devotion paid to the crown, was profound during that age: + Dhe:petſonal re- 
pect, inſpired by Henry, was conſiderable; and even the terror, with which 
he over - awed every one, were not attended -with- any- able, degree of | 
hatred. His frankneſs, his fincerity, his magnificence, his generolity,. were > yir-- * 


tues which counterbalanced; his violence, cruelty, and impetuoßty. W the” * bf 


important rank, which his vigour, more than addreſs;/-acquired +him im all 
_. foreign negotiations, flattered the vanity of !Engliſhmengrapdicindde: chem cbe 
more willingly endure thoſe domeſtic hardſhips, to which thii were eupaſed. The N 
King, conſcious e his advantages, was nom proceedinglito: the maſt dangerous 


trial of his authority and after paying the way: fab mealurt by ſeveral axpe-- - | . 


ee be was ati laſt determined too (yppreſs: the: momaſſerdec ode fo punti bitaſelf | 
in poſſeſſion of theirlample'revenyes: „drdbig best 27 11 K Stadt 2 bo 


| 1100 Tad greatiencyenſe' f monaſteries; If prawn oat te cy fin? 
ee ee neonve | 
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c v. other diſadvantage, atzending that communion, ſeems to baye an inſeparable con- 
336. - neQion-with aheſe zeligiovs.ipltiturions. Papal uſyrpations, the cyranny of the in- 


- owed their origin and ſupport, it was foreſeen, that, ,in the. progreſs, of the con- 


quyiſition. the multiplication of holidays; all theſe fettgrs on liberty and induſtry, 


| - were ultimately derived from che authority and infinuation of monks, whoſe ha- 


bitations, being eſtabliſhed every where, proved ſo many colonies:of ſuperſtition 
and of foly. This.arder of wen were extremely enraged againſt Henry ; and re- 
garded the abalition of alc papel authority in England, as the removal of the ſole 
Protektion Schich chey exjoyed.agaiolt the rapacit! of che crommn and af the cour- 
ders. bey were now ſubjected tc the King's viſttation; and the ſuppoſed ſacred- 
neſs of their bulls from Rome was rejected; the progreſs of the reformation 
abroad, which had every where been attended with the abglition of the monaſtic 
tate, gave them reaſon to expect like conſequences in 3 ang tho' the 
King fil maintained the doctrine of purgatory, to hi moſt of the convents 


teſt, be would every day be led to depart wider from antient inſticutions, and be 


drawn nearer the tenets of the reformers, with whom his political intereſts natu- 


rally induced him to ally himſelf. Moved by theſe conſiderations, the friars made 
uſe of all their inſluence to enflame the people againſt the King's government ; 
| and flading their fafety irraconcilable with his - oak - to 

| ſeize the preſent opportunity, and utterly deſtroy his declared enemies. ; 


| (Cronwer;"ſecteiary er ſtate, had been appointed viel- general, or vicege- 


rent, 4-new office, by which the Ring's ſupremacy, or'the abſolute, uncontroul- 
able power aflumed over the church, was delegated to him. He employed Lay- 


ton, London; Price, Gage, Petre, Bellaſis, and others, 28 commiſſioners, Who 


- caxried:on;ievery where, 2-rigorous enquiry wich regard to the condutt and de- 


+ Portatent of Arche friars. During times of faction, eipecially of che religious 


kind, /no-equity ig-t to be expected from adverſaries ; and as it was known, that | 
be Ningts 3 in this viſitation" was to find a pretence for aboliſhing mo- 


; tires, - we may;naturally conelude,”-that''the reports of the commiſſioners are 
every Ritle to bg relied ons Friars were encouraged to bring in informprions 
d cdlagulaſt thelrabrethren ; tlie ſligktoſt evidence washed and een the ralum- 
ies ſpread abroad; by tie friends to the reformation, were regarded. as grounds of 
pres. Monſtrous diſerders are; therefore ſaid; to have been found in many of 


_ -=Fhe geligious honſes : Whole convents gf women abandoned to le dneſs: Signs 


| noone] as infantscnurgeted; ef unnatural Jufts between 


perſons 
of the ſane ſex. It is indeed probable, thai the blind fubrigMols of the people, 
-- \tloging thoſe ages, wonld. render-therfriers-and [nuns; more and more 


| waguarded, 
eee en kene man Eteſant: : But ſill, the 


i — 4 | reproaches, 


en eee Th cruel N * 
and inveterate factions and quarrels therefove which the commiſſioners; mentipned, . 


are very credible, among men, who, being confined: together within” the lame * - 
walls, never can forget their mutual animoſicies, and who, being cut off Som 
all the moſt endearing: connections of nature, are commonly curſed. with =... | 
more ſelfiſh, and tempers moxe unrelenting, than fall to the ſhare of other wen, 
The pious frauds, practiſed to inereaſe the devotion and liberality'of the peo people, 
may be regarded. as certain, in an order founded on iluſions, ſies, oy ſuperſtition 88 
The ſupine idleneſs, alſo, and its attendant, profound 1gnorance, with vin. R 
the convents were reproached, admit of no queſtion ; and tho“ monks were the © 
true preſervers, as well as inventors, of the dreaming and captidus Philoſophy of 
the ſchools, no manly or elegant 8 could be expect | amoog; mem whoſe” 
life, condemned to a tedious uniformity, an and deprived o* | emulation, 
nothing to raiſe the mind, or cultivate the genius. Sol mh Ine: 
Sox few monaſteriegerrified with this rigorous inquiſition 8 on 67 . 
Cromwel and his com ers, ſurrendered he reve revenues into the King's hands + 
and the rn recei os, & all penſions as the 2 b obſequiouſneſs. * 
\ = s A den and o four ad tenty. 8 
at I lot ch Be Wining * Te does 
Were above that age; Mr 55 
l theſe erpedients did-norfully 
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and "whoſe vows we 
of the convents w | 
recovered their hey who deſfred ir. 


anſwer the King“ 8 purpoſe; he had recourſe bi uſua? inſtpumeht of power, tha * >» 


Parlament; and in Urder' to prepare mel 
of the viſitors Wis PabRMed, and u general 
in the nation againſt thſtftuelctis fes ue 

che moſt profound veneration.” N ene 


; Tas . tho' determined to aboliſh utterly the e lte n | 
gradu 


90 £0. no Further at prefent, "Wan * ſupprels che leſſer wrobufe e, 
| dee 5 below two Hundred pounds a peur vate 5. Tbeſe Were 
W 2 be the mo it corrüpted, as lying Tefs? under the refttat ef ate; 

. being expoſed to leſs ſcrutiny I 5 and it was” deemed PRA" to beit 0 

| and thereby p prepare "the wa for the "greater ititiovatiotis projeted; By 


amounting to thirty-two. thouſand pounds a year, were granted to the Kipg be- 2*ftcries. 
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F more . It does not appear that any oppoſition was made to this 8 law : 
"So abſoldte was Henry's authority! A court, called che * augmentation of 


"the Ki ue, was appointed for the management of theſe funds. The people 
 naturatly concluded, from the erection of this Putty. 10 e an to * 
era in deſpoiling the church of her patrimony tt. e 


„ 2 


Tux act formerly paſſed, empowering the King to 5 l 


| ers for framing a body of canon law, was renewed ; but the project was never 


_cartied into dxebution. | Henry thought, that the preſent eonfuſſom of chat law 
. bis authority, and kept the clergy in {till greater dependahce. | 

FARTHER progress was ' made in compleating the union of Wales with England: 
* he ſeparate juriſdictions of ſeveral great lords or marchers, as they were called, 
Which obſtrukted the courſe of juſtice in Wales, and encouraged robbery and pil- 
laging, were aboliſhed ; 3 and the authority of the King's courts was extended every 
where. Some juriſdiftions of a like n nature! in ern were e ud aboliſhed t 1 
£90. ($245 6 | * arts 


"Tay commons, fenfible 9 they had 4 n aging by oppoſing as King's 
will. when he formerly endeavoured to ſecure the pro 1 wardſhips and liveries, 


Were now contented. to frame a a law TY ſuch as he dicta 
eg, that; the poſſeſſion of land ſhall, be ; 1 e 
i, not in thoſe to whom it is transferred in truſt 


4 


Arral all theſe laws were pallad, the King Aided n a pu- 
hament memorable, not only for the great and important innovations which j it 
introduced, but alſo for the lang; me it had ſat, abd the frequent proroga- 
tions which it — Y Henry: bad found it ſo obſequious to his will, 
tbat he did not chuſe, during theſe; 3 fetments, to hazard. a new, election y 
and he continued the ſame Parliam t above fix yours, - A . at that time, 
eee "® N 
Tur gonvogation, which at duiing 1 this elo, were engaged i ina very impor- | 


> * OW * od. Se ee the new tranſlation which was projected of the Serip- 


. tures. ;xTindal had formerly given a tranſlation, and, it bad been | greedily ad b 
cbe people; but as the cletgy complained of it, as very inaccurate ln "unfaithful, 
it was no propoſed to them that they ſhould themſelves . publiſh a. tracſlation, 
_  which,vonld not be liable to thoſe objections. The friends of the reformation 


d, that, nothing could be wore abſurd t than to conceal, in in an vaknown 


py Ter ekenbb, fee e 938 C 5 : 
ſ 


tion of the lefler monaſteries. o, moſt of them muſt have been Mendicants: For the revenue could 


wy have ſupported near that number. The Mendicants, no W fill continued their former profeſſion. 
"9: #7 Hen. VIII. . 2. f 27 Hen. VIII. e. . % Hes, VIII. e, 10. 
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tongue, the word ĩtſelf of God, and thus to eounteract the will of heaven which, 
for the purpoſe of univerſal ſalvation, had publiſhed that ſalutary doctrine to all 
nations: That if this practice was not very abſurd, the artißer at leuſt Was wery - 
barefaced, and proved a conſciouſneſs, that the gloſſes and traditions of the cler 
gy ſtood in direct oppoſition to the driginal text, dictated by Supreme: Intelli- 
gence: That it was. do, neceſſary for the people, fo long abuſed by intereſted 


pretenſions, to ſee with their own:efes, and to examine whether the claims of 


the eccleſiaſtics were funded on that charter, which was on all hands acknow: 
ledged to be derived from Heaven: And that as a ſpirit of reſearch and curioſity 
was happily revived, and men were now 'obliged to make a choice among the 


pretenſions of different ſects, the proper materials for deciſion, and above all, the . 


holy ſcriptures, ſhould be ſet before them, and the revealed will of Gd, which 
the change of language had ſome what obſcured, be again, by their means, te- 
vealed to mank ind. n zi- He „on: * C 

Tu fayourers of che ancient teligion maintained, on the otherchand, that he 
pretence of making the people ſce with their own eyes, was a mere cheat, and 
was itlelf a very barefaced artifice, by which the new preachers” hoped to obtain 
the guidance of them, and ſeduce them from thoſe paſtors, whom the laws, 
tual direction: That the people were, by their ignorance," their ſtupicity, their 
neceſſary avocations, totally unqualified to chooſe their pwn principles, and it 


9 - * 
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was a mockery to ſet materials before them, of which they could» aoe+»polfibly ß 


make any proper uſe: That even in the affairs of common life, and in their 

emporal concerns, Which lay more within the compaſs of human renſumg the 
Jaws had, in a great meaſure, deprived them of the right of private judgment, 
and had, happily, for their own and the public intereſt, regulated cheir cout 
and behayiour : That theqjogical. queſtions were placed much beyond the ſphere 
of vulgar comprehenſion; and eccleſiaſtics themſelves, tho aſſiſtec by all the 
advantages of education, eruditzon, and an aſſiduous ſtudy uf the :ſcience, could 
ure, that God would, be ever preſent with his church, and thet the gates of hell 
uld not prevail againſt her: That the groſs errors adopted! by the wileſt 


athens, proved how, unfit men were to grope their on way; theo? this ipto- 
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not be fully aſſured of a juſt deciſion i except by the promiſe. made them in ſep-œ—f2 


found darkneſs; hot ud the ſcriptures, if truſted to every! man's ungen t 
de able to remedy : on dde contrary, they would much augment, thete Stabe. 
lions: That ſacred writ itſelf. was involved in ſo.much-obſcurity, was gepoſed-eo 
ſo many difficulties, contained ſo many appearing contradictions, that it. was the 
8 weapon which could be intruſbech into the bands of the ignorant 
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| Cape v. atd giddy multitude: That the poetical ſpirit, in which a great part of i it was 


1536. - 


\ 


8 of riey{#rhepimet- with a mortification, which ſeemedꝭ to blaſt all their ho 


8 Anne. 


. compoſed, at the ſame time that it occaſioned uncertainty in the ſenſe, by its mul- 
tiplied tropes and figures, was ſufficient to kindle the zeal of fanaticiſm, and there- 
by throw civil ſociety into the moſt furious combuſtion : That a thouſand ſects 
mult ariſe,” which would pretend, ęach of them, to derive its tenets from the 
ſeripture; and would be able, by ſpecious arguments, or even without ſpecious 
arguments, to ſeduce ſilly women, and ignorant mechanics, into a belief of the 
moſt monſtrous principles: And that if ever this diſorder, dangerous to the 
magiſtrate himſelf, received a remedy, it muſt be from the tacit acquieſcence of 
the people in ſome ne authority; and it was evidently better, without farther 


. conteſt or IST to mona ene to maren and therefore the more an, 
eſtabliſnments. 


TursE le v umeate Weng more areal! to becleatieal govermert, | 
would probably have prevailed in the convocation, had it not been-for the autho- 
rity of Cranmer, Latimer, and ſome other biſhops, | who: were ſuppoſed toi ſpeak 
the King's ſenſe. of the matter. A vote was paſſed for publiſhing a new tranſla- 
tion of (the ſcriptures ; and in three years time this great work was finiſhed, and 
Printed iat Paris. This was deemed: a great point gained by the reformers; and 
a conſiderable advancementi of their. Saule Parther unn was wu _—_ 
after ſuch importans ſucceſſes. ae we 1298 jo 4: .: 49135901 


1 


Bur while the retainers to the new tehgtön were wintmphing 4 in qe TOR 


Their 
pattoneſs, Anne Boleyn, loſt the King's favour, and ſoon after her life, from the 


rage of that furious mensfeh. Henry had perſevered conſtantly in his 10%“ to 


chin lady dbring fi years! that his proſceution” of the divorce laſted; and the 
more obſtacles bh met with to the gratification of his paſſion, the more deter- 


 mided zeal did he [exert in purſuing his purpoſe. But the affection Whith had 


ſubſiſted ſo long under diffieulties, had no ſooner attaiged ſecure poſſeſſion of its 
object,. than it 1sngbiſhed from ſatiety; and the King's heart was apparent! 1 al- 


ce nated from his conſort:. Anne's enemies ſoon perceived this fatal change 3 and 


they were very for ward to widen' the' breach; whth they found that they incurred 


no danger by interpoſing in thoſe delicate concerns. She had brought forth a 
dead ſow und Hentry's extreme fondaeſs for male iſſue being thus, for the pre- 


ſente giſappointed, his temper, equally violet and ſuperſtitious, was Af ſpot 


to make rhe/innocent! mother anfwerable for "this misfortune . Hut the 


mean wen Bader ne cinployed to eullame the King againſt ker, war's f 
9 ee eee P46 12 1 228 28 
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ANN, tho! he appears to have been entirely innocent, and even virtuqus, in * . Wz A 

her, conduct, had ia certain gaiety,. if not lexity of character, which. threw. her F Bw 

off her guard, and made her leſs: circumſpect than her ſituation required. Her = 2 
education in France rendered het the more prone to theſe freedoms; and-it was Wit : 
difficulty ſhe. conformed herſelf to that ſtrict ceremonial. which was praiſed. i in 2 On _ 


the court of England, More vain than haughty, ſhe was Pleaſed to ſee the SR: 
fluence of her beauty on all around her, and ſhe indulged herſelf in an caly fa. = 
miliarity with perſons, - who. were. formerly ber equals, and. who might, then have. 1,730 : BET. 
pretended. to, her friendſhip ; and good graces. Henry's dignity. was offended with, — 
theſe popular, manners and tho the lover had been entirely blind, the boſband N 
poſſeſſed but tog quick diſcern ment and penetration, Wicked inſtruments interpo: 
ſed, and put a malignant interpretation on the harmleſs liberties, of the queen: The, "SR 
viſeountels of Rocheford, i in particular, who was married to, the Queen's brother, _— 
but who lived on. bad terms with ber Giſtee-in-Jaw, inſinuated the moſt cruel ful-. RE. 
picions into the King's wind; and as ſhe was a woman of a very, profligate- cha- | 4 
racter, ſhe paid no regard either to truth or humanity. in. thoſe calumnies which - 
ſhe ſuggeſted. , She pretended, | that ber own huſband was engaged in a eriminal 
correſpondence with his ſiſter; and not contented with this imputation, ſhe poi- | 
ſoned every action of the Queen, and repreſented each ——— Eavane which, ä 
ſhe conferred on any one, as a token of aſfectionu. Henry Norris, groom of be 1 
ſtole, Weſton, and Brereton, gentlemen of the King's chamber, together with — 
Mark Smeton, groom of the chamber, were obſerved to poſſeſs much of the Queen's 
friendſhip; and they ſerved, her with a zeal and attachment which, tho chief 
derived from gratitude, might not. improbably be ſeaſoned: wich ſome mixturggtt 
tenderneſs for ſo amiable a princeſs. The King's jealouſy laid hold of the ſliggs ?- 
eſt circumſtance; and finding no particular object on which ĩt eee ä 
vented itſelf equally on every one who came within the verge of its fury. | 
Hay Henry's Jealouſy | been derived from love, tho? it might on a ſudden have 
to the moſt violent extremities, it would have been ſubje@ to many te- 1 Ea: 
morſes and contratieties; and might at laſt have ſerved only to augment that a+ . NE 


> 
＋ = 
1 * 


fection, on which it was founded. But it was a more ſtern jealouſy, foftered'en- 
tirely by pride: His love was wholly transferred to another object. Jae „ RE 
mour, daughter of Sir John Seymour, and maid of honour to the Queen, a 4. gg 2 
lady of ſingular beauty and merit, had obtained an entire aſcendant oer him: 2 


N determined to ſneriſice every thing to the gratiß cation of chis7new: —=- LY 

Unlike to moſt monarchs, who judge lightly of the crime of gallgs-! . - ns 

ry, and who deem the young'damſels of their court rather honoured than-diſgrac-: 

ed by thcir paſſion, he ſeldom. thought of any other attachment than that of mar- 

| riage z 4 and in Us ”"—_ underwent more difficulties and com- 
n z 2 
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mitted. greater crimes:than:thoſe which he foughs to avoid by forming that legal 

connexion ! And having thus entertained the deſign of raiſing his new miſtreſs 
to his bed and throne, he more willingly hearkened to every ſuggeltion,; . 
threw any imputation of guilt on the unfortunate: Anne Boleyn. 5 


Tux King's jealouſy firſt appeared openly in a tilting at Greenwich, where, 
the; Queen happened to drop her handkerchief ; an incident probably ca- 
ſual, but interpreted, by him as an inſtance of gallantry to ſome' of her para- 
mours . He immediately retired from the place; ſent otders'to confine her to 
her chamber ; arreſted Norris, Brereton, Weſton, and Smeton, together with 
her brother, Rocheford; and threw them into priſon. The Queen, © aſtoniſhed | 
at theſe inſtances of his fury, thought that he meant only to try her ; but finding 
him in earneſt, ſhe reflected on his obſtinate unrelenting ſpirit, and ſhe prepared 
herſelf for that melancholy doom wich was awaiting her. Next day, ſhe was ſent 
to the Tower; and on her way thither, ſhe was informed of her ſuppoſed offences, 
of which ſhe had been hitherto ignorant: She made earneſt proteſtations of her 
innocence; and when ſhe en ered the priſon, ſhe fell on her knees, and prayed 
God fo to help ber, as ſhe was not guilty” of the crime imputed to her. Her 
 ſurprize' and confuſion threw'her into hyſterieal diſorders ; and in that ſituation, ſhe 
thought that the beſt proof of innocence was to make an entire confeſſion; and ſhe 
diſcovered ſome indiſeretions and levitios, which her ſimplicity had equally be- 
trayed her to commit and to-avow.: She owned; that ſhe had once rallied Norris 
on his delaying his marriage and had told him, that he probably expected her, 
when ſhe ſhould be a widow: She had reproved : Weſton, ſhe ſaid, for his af- 
ſection to 3 kinſwoman of hers, and his indifference towards his wife: But he 


told her that ſhe had miſtaken the object of his affection, for it was hetſelf : 


Upon hich, ſhe defied him F. She affirmed, that Smeton had never been in 
her chamber but twice when he played on the harpſicord : But ſhe acknowledg- 
ed, that he had once had the boldeſs to tell her, that a look ſufficed him. The 
King,, inſtead of being, ſatisfied with the candour and ſincerity of her confeſ- 
ſiog. ned e only as e do greater, and, =, criminal 
Ox all chose eee dhe I of the Queen's: temper had 
obliged, during her proſperous fortune, no one, durſt interpoſe between her and 
the King's fury; and the perſon, whoſe. ad vancement every breath had favoured, 
and evety cuuntenance had ſcmiled upon Was no left neglected and abandoned. 
Even her uncle the duke of Norfolla, preferring the connexions of party to the 
eee ee ee and Mannen, TY 
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eubeld Ae koped, that her death would terminate the Kings 
Rome, and leave him again to his natutal and early bent, which had: inclined 
him to ſupport the moſt! intimate connexions with the apoſtolie ſees.) Craamer 
alone, of all the Queen's. adherents, ſtill. retaingd his frĩendihip for hers; And u 


far as the King's impetuoſity permitted een eee | 


lent prejudices, entertained agaioſt her:. „ br r en 


Tur Queen herſelf wrote Henry a letter th Tower, fulkof uus 
der expoſtulatibns, and of the warmeſt proteſtations of: innocence.» It contains 


ſo much nature and even elegance,” as to deſerve to be mme; 
without any alteration of the ee It is as follows. s. 


Six, Your Grace's diſpleaſure, . and my ipriſelineti ant MUG *. wech 
„ unto me, as what to write, or what to excuſe, I am aktogether igndragt. 
<< Whereas you ſend; unto me (willing me to confels a truth; and fo obtain your 
* favour): by ſuch an one, whom'you know to be mine antient prof ed enemy, 
0 no ſooner received this meſſage by him, than 1' rightly! conceived your men- 
« ing.; and if, as you ſay; conſeſſing a truth indeed may 3 _ WE 
<< ſhall with all willingneſs and duty perform your command. 


© Bur let not your Grace ever imagine, that your bee ed. 
e brought to acknowledge a fault; where not ſo much as a thougtit thereof pre- | 
© ceded.” And to ſpeak. a truth, never prince had wife more loyal in all duty, 
« and in all true affection, than you have ever found in Anne Boleyn: With 


<«- which name and place I could willingly have contented "myſelf; if God ank 


your Graceꝰs pleaſure had been ſo pleaſed. Neither did I at any time ſo für 
* forget myſelf in my exaltation or received queenſhip, but that I always looked 


« for ſuch an alteration as I now find; for the ground of my preferment being 


«© on no ſurer foundation than your Gtace's fancy, the leaſt alteration I knew was 


e fit and ſufficient to draw that fancy to ſome other object. You have choſen . | 


«*« me from a low eſtate to be your Queen and companion, far beyond my deſert 
* or defire. If then you found me worthy of ſuch honour, good your Gem 


let not any ligbt fancy, or bad counſel. of mine enemies, withdraw your : 


_ «© princely favour from me; neither let that ſtain, that unworthy. Rain, 'of a 
«. diſloyal heart towards your good Grace, ever caſt ſo foul a blot on your moſt* 
« dutiful wife, and the infant-princeſs your daughter. Try me, good King, 
but let me have 4 lawful trial, and let not my ſworn enemies fit'as my Ae 
< and judges; yea let me receive an open trial, for my truth ſhall fear no, di - 
«© ſhame ; then ſhall you ſee either mine innocence” cleared; your ſuſpicion and © 


<< conſcience ſatisfied, the ignominy and ſlander of the world Gopped, or my 
ö ot 95 » 9 0 * | | 1 1 


«guilt 
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1 fully proved, your Grace is at liberty, both before God and man, not only to 
i execute worthy puniſhment on me as an unlawful wife, but to follow your af: © 
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4 guilt openly declared. So that 2 or you may nn 
«© your Grace may be freed from an open cenſure, and mine offence being ſo law- 


« fection, already ſettled on that party, for whoſe ſake I am now as I am, whoſe 
e name I could ſome good while ſince have re n 1 0 Grace not mw 


ignorant of my ſuſpicion therein. th 


, Bur if you have already determined $6 me, ant che: not 1 nts ee 
but an infamous ſlander muſt bring you the enjoying of your deſired happineſs; 


„ then I deſire of God, that he will pardon your great ſin therein, and like- 
| in. wiſe-mine enemies, the inſtruments. thereof, and that he will not call you to 


of your Grace's diſpleaſure, and that it may not touch the innocent ſouls of 


a ſtrict account for your unprincely and cruel uſage of me, at his general : 
TT judgment: ſeat, where both you and myſelf muſt ſhortly appear, and in whoſe 
40 judgment doubt not ( whatſoever the world may think of e mine mae | 


< ſhall be openly known, and ſufficiently, cleared. 
% My laſt: and only requeſt ſhall be, that myſelf may ER * ris mica 


«thoſe. poor gentlemen, Who (as I underſtand). are likewiſe in ſtrait impriſon- 
“ ment for my ſake. If ever I have found favour in your ſight, if ever the 
* name of Anne Boleyn hath been pleaſing in your ears, then let me obtain this 

<« requeſt, and I will ſo. leave to trouble your Grace any further, with mine earn - 
« eſt prayers to the Trinity to have your Grace in his good keeping, and to di- 


rect you in all led Se em 5 doleful am in 0 ent this * 


| <& of May; i e e its | 1 1 8 
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"Frag letter hid no 1 on the unrelenting mind of 3 who was de- 


thine to pave the way for his new. marriage by the death of Anne Boleyn. d 
Norris, "Weſton, Brereton,, and Smeton, were tried ; but no legal evidence Was 
produced againſt them. The chief proof of their guilt confi ſed in a hear-ſay | 


ort from one lady ike who Was dead. Smeton was F on, — 


1 
„ T r 


* 


offer was made him of life, if he wou'd confeſs his crime, and accuſe the Queen i "1336 : 
But he generouſly rejected that propoſal; and faid, that in his conſ.jence he be. 755 


However, was given by the court, both againſt the Queen and lord Rochefo 


to his memory, that, a little after her appearance in the Engliſh court, ſome'atcagls 


| 5 


n E N R T vin. „ 
alſo Biereton and Welten. - Norris had been much in the King's favoor.z and an | 
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lieved her entirely guiltleſs: Bur, for his part, hie could accule ber r | 2 
and he would die a thouſand deaths rather than calumoiate an innocent perſon. | e* 2/20 22 2, 
Taz Queen, and her brother were tried by a jury of peers, conſiſting of che duke 3 8 4 } 


of Suffolk, the marquis of Exeter, the carl of Arundel, and twenty-three more: 
Their uncle, the duke of Norfolk, preſided as lord high ſteward. Upon wht ©” 


proof. or pretence the crime of inceſt was imputed to them is unknown: The + 


chief evidence, it is "ſaid; amounted to no more than that Rocheford had been 11.9, Cn 4 


ſeen to lean on her bed before ſome company. Part of the charge againſt her 1 
was, that ſhe had affirmed to her minions, that the King never had her heart pO 
and had ſaid to each of them apart, that ſhe loved him better than any per perſon „ 
whatſoever : : Which was to the ander of the iſſue begot between the King and Ber; By 4 


this ſtrained i interpret ition, her guilt was brought under the ſtatute of the 25th 
of this reign; in which it was declared criminal to throw any flander upon the 
King, Queen, or their iſſue. Such palpable abſurdities were, at that time, 4 * | 
mitted, and they. were regarded by the 2 of England as ry ſufficient reaſon alt io! 3 
for facrificing an innocent Queen to the c eru WA of their tyrant... Tho? unaflilled | .- > 
by counſel, ſhe defended herſelf with great ju gment and preſence of x mind; and 1 
the ſpectators could not forbear pronouncing her entirely | innocent. "Judgment, | 


and het verdict contained, that ſhe ſhould be burned or beheaded. at the King's 5 
pleaſure. When this dreadful ſentence was pronounced, ſhe WAS not ber ihed, a 
but lifting, up her hands to heaven, ſaid, O Father, 01 Ctestor, thou who „„ 
« art the way, the truth, and the life. thou knoweſt that 1 have not deſerved _ 
« this death,“ And then rn to the judges, AWE: bg moſt pathetic deck | „ 

rations of her | innocence. 118 bed un oa Ae e 4 7 

n Hexax, not ſatisfiecd with this: au e need pen chte to annul 
his marriage with Anne Boleyn, and to declare ber iſſue ällegitimate: He recalled 


ES. hes 


ment had been acknowledged between her and the carl of Northumberland, then 
Jord Piercy; and he now queſtioned the nobleman with regard. to cheſe engage- 
i" | Northumberland. took an oath before the two. archbiſhops, that no con- 
tract nor prowile « of marriage had ever paſſed, between them; File received the 
ſacrament upon it, before the duke of Norfolk and others of the pile councit; 
and this ſolemn act he accompanied with ERIN ings hs ve - 


thy 4 racity. 
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V. racity ®. The Queeny, FREE was 8 3 menaces of executing the ſen- =_ = 
. pos tence againſt her in its greateſt rigour,. and was prevailed. on to confeſs in court, 
ſiome lawful impediment. to her marriage with the King +... The afflicted primate, 

who: ſat as judge, thought himſelf obliged by this c:nfeſſion, to. pronounce the 
| marriage. null and invalid. Henry, i in the tranſports of his fury, did not. perceive 

that his proceedings were totally inconſiſtent, and that if her marriage was, from 
| _ beginning, invalid, ſhe could not poſſibly be guilty of adultery. 


And enecu- Tax Queen now prepared for ſuffering that death to which ſhe was ſenten- | 
tion. ced. She ſent her laſt meſſage to the King, and acknowledged the obligations 
RPE which ſhe owed him, in continuing thus uniformly his endeavours for her ad- 
vancement : From a private gentlewoman, ſhe faid, he had firſt made her a 
marchioneſs, then a queen, and now, ſince he could raife her no higher in this 
world, he was ſending her to be a ſaint in heaven : She then renewed the pro- 
teſtatiogs of her innocence, and recommended her daughter to his care. Before 
the lieutenant of the Tower, and all who approached her, ſhe made the like de- 
clarations; and continued to behave herſelf with her uſual ſerenity, and even 
| with chearfulneſs. „The executioner,” ſhe ſaid to the lieutenant, © is, I hear, 
5 «very expert; and my neck is very flender :” Upon which ſhe graſped it in her 
"gh May, hand, and laughed heartily, When brought, "however, to the ſcaffold, ſhe 
& fftened her tone a little with regard to her proteſtations of innocence. She pro- 
bably reflected, that the obſtinacy of Queen Catherine, and her reſiſtance to the 
* King s will, had much alienated him from the lady Mary; and her maternal con- 
cern, therefore, for Elizabeth, prevailed in theſe laſt moments over that indigna- 
tion, which the unjuſt ſentence, by which ſhe ſuffered, naturally. excited in her. 
She ſaid, that ſhe was come to die, as ſhe was ſentenced, by the law : She would 
accuſe none, nor Tay any thing of the ground upon which ſhe was judged. She 
prayed heartily for the King; and called him a moſt merciful and gentle prince, 

and acknowledged, that he Had always been to her a good and gracious ſovereign ; 

and if any one ſhould think proper to canvaſs her cauſe, ' ſhe deſired him to judge 

+ the'beſtf. She was bebeaded by the execurioner"of Calais, who was wee 
over as more expert than any in England. Her body was negligently ' thrown 

| ns Aon Os bold 2 and was buried in'the | 


Tun thosceote-of W. anfrmat Qu geen cannot TT be dalle in quel 
tion. Henry himſelf, in the violence of his rage, knew not whom to accuſe as 
her lover 3 and tho' he 1 Salt to her brother; and four perfons mote, be 
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wikinkle ta bring proof . none of. ib e die: SITY ee | 
duct forbids us to aſcribe to her an abandoned character, ſueh dwis implicd- 9 27 
in the King s accuſation; and had ſhe been fo loſt to all prudence” and ſenſe of 
| ſhamgg ſhe muſt have expoſed herſelf to detection and affthrdetd hervonemies 
2 . evidence againſt her. But the King made the moſt effcQual apology 
her, by marrying J ane Seymour the very day after her execution j. His im- 
Wan to gratify this new. paſſion, cauſed him to forget all regard-to 'decencyy,, . 
and his cruel heart was not ſoftened a mament by. the bloody cataſtrophe-of a 
perſon, wha had ſo long been the object of his moſt: tender aſfections. ©, TH, 
Tux lady Mary thougbt the death of her ſtep- mother: a proper e ſot 
reconciling e with the King,” who, beſides other cauſes of diſgeſt, hack been 
offended with her; on acebunt of the part which ſhe hal' taken in her mother's. 
quarrel. 'Hee 2 . were not at firſt teceived i and Fenfy eacted from herr 
ſome fucther proofs of ſubmiſſion and obedience: Hie required phis young prin” 
ceſs, then about twenty yeats f age, to adopt his theological tenets} tõ Ach”. 
ledge his ſupremacy; to renounte the pope ; and to gn her mother's marriage © 1 
to de inceſtuous and umawful. These points were of hard digeltien With the 5 
princeſs; hot after ſome delays; and even tefuſals; The was at laſt prevailed with 
10 write a letter to her father®, "containing ber aſſent te the lartieles required f 1 
her: Upon hich ſhe wäs feceived into fav our. But hbtwithſtanding the reien — 
of the King's affection to the iſfue of his feſt matriage, hs'Giveſted net Minen 
of kindneſs towards the lady Elizabeth; and the new: Queen; who' was, blefſt-with ERS: 
R Rong provis. af attachment to that „ 
young princeſs. . - 1 


** 8 


eee Th ee 07 eee 5607 e — - 
Tur trial and comviftivn of Queen Ande. and che ſuhſequent;ovens, en th lo 
neceffary for the Kiog to ſummon a new Parliament; add he here, zu his bra Parliament ER Ry | 
made a merit to his people, that, notwithſtanding his misſortuhes in hit tom . 


— 


marriages, he had been induced for their good. to ventumg on a third. es f 
ſpeaker received this profeſſion ieh fuirable graticudey/.and; he cook cane t © —Þþ 
 cafion' to praiſe the King for his wonderfad gifts of grace-and:narure: Hi, © 8 
pared kim, for juſtice and prudrice! to Soleton f fot enge and, fortitnds ess 

Samſon; and for beauty and comeſinsſs to Abſalom. .. The Klag very humbly: : 
replied, by the mouth gf his chancellor, chat he diſavowefl theſe praiſes; nee,,  ._: 
jf he was really poſſeſſed of fuck viruses, they were the (wiſts of Almighty GG 


only. Henry found that the Parliament were e ſubmiſſive in deeds as A . : i 80 4 ; 
Plajſant i in their expretlions;," and, that "they. "would, 80 "the. ſame Tengths a f EIS * 8 * 8 
former in graüfping even his moſt lanjeſs paſſions. . Hzabdivoree from Anne 15 8 4 


\ I Burnet, vol, i. p- wel 
Vox. III. 
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e His TORY. or ENGLAND. 
Chap. V. leyn was ratified; that Queen, and all het accomplices, were atta nted; the iſſue 
836. af both the two former marriages. were declared illegitimate, and it was even 
5 made treaſon to aſſert the legitimacy of either of them; to throw any ſlandetr upon 

the preſent King, Queen, or their iſſue, was ſubjected to the ſame penalty; the cow n 
'. was ſettled on the King's ifve by Jane Seymour, or any ſubſequent wife; and in 
caſe he ſhould die without children, he was empowered by his will, or letters pa- 
tent, to diſpoſe of the crown: An enormous conceſſion , eſpecially when en- 
truſted- to a prince ſo violent and capricious in his humour. Whoever being re- 
5 quired, refuſed to anſwer upon oath to any article of [this act of ſettlement, was 
EE ©  ' - declared to be guilty of treaſon; and by this clauſe a ſpecies of political inquiſi- 
2 tion was eſtabliſhed in the kingdom, as well as the accuſations of treaſon multi- 
plied to an unreaſonable degree. The King was alſo empowered g o confer on any 
one, by his. will, or letters patent, any caſtles, honours, liberties or franchiſes; 
words which might have been extended to the diſmembring the kingdom, by the 
. erection of principalities and independant juriſdictions. It was alſo, by another 
. act, made trraſon to marry, without the King's conſent, any princeſs related in 
6 the firſt degree to the croyn. This act was õccaſioned by the diſcovery of a de- 
ſign, formed by Thomas Howard, brother to the duke of Norfolk, to eſpouſe 
tze lady, Margaret Douglas, niece to the King by his ſiſter the Queen of Scots 
ald the earl .of Angus. Howard, as well as the young lady, was committed to 
5 the Tower, She-recovered her liberty ſoon after; but he died in confinement. . 
An act of attainder paſſed againſt him this ſeſſion of parliamenr.. - 


A ww acceſſion was likewiſe gained to the authority of the crown: The Ks | 
e ay of his ſucceſſors was empowered to repeal or annul, by letters patent, 
hee ade of parliament had been before he was four and twenty years 
_ of age. | Whoever! maintained the au! ority of the biſhop of Rome, by word on 
vrit, or endeavoured in any mannen to reſtore it in England, was ſubjected to the | 
| penalty. of a premunire;,/that is, his goods. were forfeited,. and be: was put gut 
of the protection of the lass. And any perſon who poſſeſſed any office, eccle- 
ſiaſtical or cixih or aeceived any graut or charter from ihe crown; and yet re-. 
| | fuſed to renounce the pope by oath, was declared to be guilty of treaſon, - The r re- >: 
. nounciation-preſctibed runs in the ſtyle of So help me God, all ſainls, and the holy. 
8 evangeliſts . The pope, hearing of Anne Boleyn's diſgrace and death, hoped 
e was e to 8. reconciliation, and bad been making ſome. ad. 


| 1 The King is thought © have Jad a.dchgn of leaving the crown, in caſe of th failure of dis lu. 
- fol male iſſue, to his favourite ſon, the duke of Richmond. But the death of that pro oy. noble- > 
men, *%; eee ointed R * P. 6; 
4 28. Hen. n C, 10. | | 
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vances to Henry: But this” was" the" reception be met with. "Hoary e now x 7 


become abſolutely indifferent with regard to papal cenſures ;' and finding 
great increaſe of authority, as well as revenue, - to acerde from hls quarrel dit 
' Rome, he was determined to perſevere i in his preſent meaſures.” This Parli iament 
alſo, even more than any foregoing, convinced Mm how much he commanded 
the reſpect of his ſubjects, and what confidence he might repoſe in them. Tho? 
the elections had been made of a ſudden, without any preparation or in- 
trigue, the menen diſcovered an . N N 17 27 75 and oo 
vernchent . i hn ; 


Tre extreme omplaiſunce of the: e which 7 at BY 18 time — 1 
with the Parliament, encouraged him in his reſolution, of breaking entirely with - 


the court of Nime. There was a diviſion of ſentiments in the minds of this 
aſſembly; and as the zeal of the reformers had been augmented by. ſome” late 
ſucceſſes, the reſentment of the cathiolics was no leſs excired by their fears and 
loſſes: But the authority of the King kept every one ſubmiſſive and filent;, 
and the new, aſſumed prerogative, the ſupremacy, whoſe limits no one was fully 
accquainted with, reſtrained even the moſt furious movements of theological ran- 
our, Cromwel fat as vicar- general; and tho! the catholie party expected, that, 


on the fall of Queen Anne, his authority. would receive à great check, they were 


ſorprized to find him ſtill maintain equal credit as before. With the vicar-general 
concurred Cranmer the primate, Latimer biſhop of Worceſter, Shaxton of Sa- 
liſbury, Hilſey of Rocheſter, Fox of Hereford, Barlow of St. David's. The - 
oppoſite, party were led by Lee archbiſhop. of York, Stokeſly biſhop of Lon- 
don, Tonſtat of Durham, Gardiner of; Wincheſter, Longland of Lincoln, Sber- 
| borne of Chicheſter, Nix of Norwich and Kite of Carliſle. | The former party, 
by their oppoſition to the pope ſeconded the King's ambition and love of power: 
The latter party, by maintaining the ancient theological tenets, were more c- 
formable to his ſpeculative principles: And both of them had alternateſy the ad. 
vantage of gaining on bis eee 15 _— pe pave e et than ow 
either of rheſe motives. hired 
Tus church in general 3 to 3 a 1 1 boa of 
convocation. framed a liſt of opinions, in the whole ſixty-ſeven, which they pro- 
' nounced erroneous, and which was 2 collection of principles, ſome held by = 
ancient Lollards, others by the modern proteſtants, or Goſpellers, as they were 
ſometimes called. This catalogue they ſent to the upper-hauſe. to be cenfured; 
but in ge preamble of their repreſentation, they diſcovered the ſervile Ipirit. by | 
Ns Y wee ger They ſaid, nn to do N 
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Ota . 8 any thing. which might be unpleaſant to the, King, whom they acknowledge 
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4 their ſupreme head, and whoſe commands they were teſolved to obey; ro- 
„f uneing the popeꝰs ufurped authority, with all his laws and i inventions, now. 
00 « extinguiſhed and aboliſhed ;. and addicting themfelves to. Almighty Ge and 


his laws, and unto the Kipgaand the laws made within this kingdom “.“ 


Tux conyocation came al laſt, after ſome. debate, to decide articles of teli- 
gion sad their tenets were of as compounded a nature as the aſſembſy itſelf, or 


rather as the * ing 8. ſyſtem; of chedlegy, by which they were feſolved entirely to 
ſquare theit principles. © They determined the ſtandard. of faith to cobſiſt in the 
Ae and the three creeds, the Apoſtolie, the Nicene, and the Athanaſian, 


| and this article was a ſignal victory to the reformers: Auricular confeſſion and pen- 


nancę were admitted, a goctrine agreeable to the catholics: No alettion was made 
e marriage, extreme unction, confirmation, or holy orders, as ſacraments; and 
in this omiftion thetiofluence of the proteſtants appeared. The real preſente was 
 allexted, conformable to the ancient deftrine; The terms of acceptance were eſta- 
bliched to. be the merits. of Chriſt, and the mary; PEO ee 
_ Kirable to the new principle. From 1 her [10s 

So far the two ſets ſeem to bave thade a fair 4 by ſharing DR — 
the ſeyetal clauſes. In framing the fabſequent articles, each of them ſeems to 
have thrown ifi their ingredient. The eacholics prevailed in aſſerting, that che 
uſe of images was warranted by ſeripture che proteſtants,' in warning the pev- 
e ageinſt idolatry, and the abuſe of theſe ſenſible repreſentations. The ancient 
Faith was 2 e üv- the expediency of praying to ſaints ; the late in- 
nobitions id peculiar” patronage” of ſaints to any trade, 'ptdfefſions. 
or equrſe ft — — ane tices of worſtüp, the uſe of holy Water; the 
ceremomes practiſed on Aſh Wedneſday, Palm-ſunday, and Gobod- friday, r 

were ftilmatntaioed ; büt the new refinements were alſo adopted, which made 
he of theſe inſtitutions,” by the eonvocation's denying thit' they had any imme. 
power of emitting fin, and by iti aſſstting . Lech ET eotifiſted- 


in Promoriog pious and devout diſpoſitions i in the mind. of e 1-2 4.0809 


Fe the artiele with regard to purgarbiy, contains the moſt curious Jargon, 


ambigefry; and bekritzon arifitig from the "mixture of oppoſite tenets.” It wa 
bo this purpoſe, . Since 4ceording to due order of charity, and the book of 
. Ki be and divers aneient authors, it id a very g50d and charitabſe deed 

to pray for mould departed; and (ite flth 4 practice has been tmafitfiged' in 
* wo church from the beginning; all bffthops ane reachets Thould" inſtruct the | 


« mae not to be grieved for the evntintnee of the ON” Bor fitice the place | 
Collier, vol. ii. p. 119. 4 FT 


_ where 


- 


1 oe 


himſelf, who had adopted preciſely theſe very doctrine 
there be not any contradictjon in the tenets here adv 


fearce be Brought to ao a cement in the ſame dogmas. The proteſtants, all” of © 


and even ſtop its career: He could ſay to it, Thus far ſhalt thou go and no farther: 3 95 : 2 


were N 7. had bred diſcontent | in the feos et and Nee (hem: to a a revolt. 


was fairly ſhowing the King the Way, how he might come at the greater monafteries.. “ An ax, which - > 
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T * Sms ule ate retained, before they reach Paradiſe, as well as the na- 
ture of their pains is left uncertain by ſcripture ; all ſuch queſtions, ares to be 
* ſubmitted to God, to whoſe mercy it is meet and convenient <0. commend abe 
degeaſed, truſting that he accepteth our prayers for r wo ns l 
Tresx articles, when framed by the convocation, and corrected by the King, ef: . | 

were ſubſcribed by every member of that aſſembly; while, perhaps, .neicher there © 
nor throughout the whole kingdom, could one man be found, except the Kas 
and opinions, For tho 
inced, it had happened in 
England, as in all other ſtates where factious diviſions have place; à certain 
creed was embraced by each party; few neuters * to be found; and theſe 
conſiſted only eulative or whimſical people, of whom two perſons could 


them, carried their oppoſition to Rome farther than theſe articles: None of the 5 „ 
catholies went ſo far: And the King, by being able to retain the nation in ſuch a 8 „ 
delicate medium, diſplayed the utmoſt power of an imperious deſpotiſm, of 9 4 * 1 
any hiſtory furniſhes an example. To change the religion of a country, even when 
ſeconded by a party, is one of the moſt perilous. enterprizess. which any. ſovereign 
can attempt, and often proves the moſt deſtructive tp royal authority. But Heary 


was able to ſet the political machine in that furious movement, and yet regulate 


* 


And he made every vote of his parliament and convocation ſubſervient, not © R_ 
to his intereſts and paſſions, but even to his ſmalleſt, 8 n, to his S . 
refined ang 0 moſt ſcholaſtic ſubtilties. WE 8 5 3 
Tux concurrence of. theſe two patiboal Abies, pes N to — ae, I — 
* the Ki: g's power. among the people, and raiſed him to an. authority more ably» ; 15 ; 
lute,. than any prince, in a imple monarchy, even by means of military forces + &! 
ever able to attain. - But thete are certain bounds, beyond which the moſt Lavi 
ſubmiſſion cannot be extended. All che late. innovations, partievlarly-the-difle: 
lution of the ſmaller monaſteries, and the imminent danger, to which all the. 
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and had been much oppoſed by biſhop Fiſher, Who was then 3live.”* He told his brethren, that this _ 475, 501; 


=_ 


, ©« wanted à handle, came upon a time into the wood, making his mean to the great "trees, that he 5 Y: EEE N 7 8 3 : 
« wanted a handle to wo k withal, and for that cauſe he was conſtrained to ſit idle; thetefore he made 1 
u his requeſt to them, that they would be pleaſed to grant him ane of their ſwall faplings within 


1 0 36. nen een z and as the ancient religion laid hold of the populace by powerful mo- 


=_ Ats TORT or ENGEAND. 
The expaltct monks, wandering about the country, excited both mens piety and 


ttidtes, ſuited to their capacity, it was able, now that it was brought into appar * 
haxard, to excite the ſtrongeſt zeal in its favour . Diſcontents had even rea 
ed ſome of the nobility and gentry, whoſe anceſtors had founded the monaſ- 
teries, and who placed a vanity in thoſe inſtitutions, as well as reaped ſome benefit 
from them, by the proviſions, which they afforded them for their younger children · 
The more ſuperſtitious were intereſted in the fate of their forefathers ſouls; which, 
they believed, muſt now lye, during many ages, in the torments of purgatory, for 
want of maſſes to relieve them. It ſeemed unjuſt to aboliſh pious inſtitutions for 
the faults, real or pretended, of individuals. Even the moſt moderate and rea - 
-- Jonable' thought it ſome what iniquitous, that men, who had en invited into a 
courſe of life, by all the laws, human and divine, which prevailed i in their coun · 


.. try, ſhould be turned out of their poſſeſſions, and ſo little care be taken of their 


7 3 9 


future ſubſiſtance. And when it was obſerved, that the rapacity and bribery of 
the commiſſioners and others employed in viſiting the monaſteries, intercepted 
much of the profits. reſulting from theſe Wee ar it tended much to increaſe 
the geticral diſcontent g. 
Bor the people did not break out into open ſedition,. till the ML TRE of 
the ſecular clergy concurred with thoſe of the regular. As Crommel's perfon was 
very little acceptable to the eccleſiaſtics; the authority, which he exerciſed, be- 
ſo new, ſo abſolute, ſo unlimited, inſpired them with great diſguſt and 
ror. He publiſhed in the King's name, without the conſent either of par- 
liament or convocation, an ordonance, by which he rezrenched a great many of 
_ the antient holydays ; prohibited ſeveral ſuperſtitions, gainful to the clergy, ſuch 
as/ pilgrimages, images, reliques ; and even ordered the incumbents in the pa- 
riſhes to ſet apart a conſiderable portion of their revenues for repairs and for the 
ſupport of exhibitioners and the poor of their pariſh, The ſecular prieſts, find- 
ing themſelves thus reduced to a grievous flavery, inſtilled into the prople thoſe 
diſcontents, which they had long n in their own boſoms. 


— 


4 th . . ; who 8 nile, granted bim one of their . 

< to make Him a handle. But now becoming a complete ax, he fell ſo to work, within the ſame wood, 
= that, in proceſs of time, there was neither great nor ſmall trees to be found in the place, where the 

wood ſtood. And ſo, my !ords, if you grant the King theſe ſmaller monaſteries, you do but make 

_ him a bandle, whereby, at his own pleaſdre, he may nm 

| r. Bailies' Life of Biſhop Fiſher, p. 108. | 122 2 
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Tus Sri; rigny;ww; in Lee own: N by Dr Mackeel ler FT 
of Barlings, who was diſguiſed like a mean mechanic, and who, bote the name x, 1598: 5 
captain Cobler. This tumultuary army amounted to above 20, 0 men: 5 
| 4. notwithſtanding their number, they ſhowed little diſpoſition of proceeding, „ 
to extremities againſt the King, and ſeemed ſlill -over-awed by his authority. © 
Qt They acknowledged him to be ſupreme head of the church of England; but the 
| complained of his ſuppreſſing the monaſteries, of evil counſellors; of men of 4: 5M 
mean birth entruſted. by him, of the danger to which the jewels and plate of their „ 
parochial churches were expoſed: And they prayed him to conſult the nobility.of © 
the realm concerning the redreſs of theſe grievances 5d. The King was little dil. ; 
1 paſed to entertain apprehenſions of danger, eſpecially. from a low mulitades + 9 
whom he deſpiſe, He ſent forces againſt the rebels under the command of the bin of — . 42 
Duke of Suffolk, %and he returned them a very ſharp anſwer to their petition. „ 8 | 
There were ſome gentry, whom the populace: bad forced to take party with them. e +I 


and who kept a ſecret correſpondence with Suffolk. They informed him, thaxg © © 
reſentment againſt che King's reply was the chief cauſe, - which tetained dhe mae. Et, 
contents in arms, and that a milder anſwer would probably diflipate the re- 
| bellion. Henry had levied a great force at London, with which he was prepas- 
ing to march againſt the rebels; and being ſo well ſupported by power, ie. thought 
that, without Tofing his dignity, he might now ſhow them ſome greater conde-* 
fcenfion, Tie ſent a new proctamation, requiring them to return to their obedi. 
ence, with ſecret” aſſurances of pardon. This expedient had its effe&:; The 
pulace were diſſipated : Mackrel and ſome of their leaders fell into the Li 
hands, and were executed The greater part of the multitude retired peaceably to 
their uſual occupations : A few of the more obſtinate fled into the North, where BLN 
they joined the inſurrection, that was raiſed in thoſe parts. | 7 


Tus northern rebels, as they were more numerous, were alſo more formidable 
than thoſe of Lincolnſbire, becauſe the people in thoſe parts were more accu: 
tomed to arms, and becauſe of the near neighbourhood to Scotland, which, - 1 
might make advantage of theſe diſorders. One Aſke, a gent'eman, had taken —_—— 
the command of them, and ke poſſeſſed the art of governing the populace. Their © _. 2 _ 
enterprize they called the Pilgrimage of Grace: Some prieſts. marched before: © _ _ 


in the habits of their order, carrying croſſes in their hands: In their banners 1 
was wove a crucifix, with the repreſentation of a chalice, and of the five-wounds: =» i 
of Chriſt : They wore on their ſleeve. an emblem of the five+ wounds, with 1 $4 | 
the nate” of Jeſus wrought in the midſt: They all took an oath, that they | + 4 
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5 WT v. had entered into the: pilgrimage of grace for no other motive than their love 
- NOPE.” TT ans care of the King's perſon and iſſue, their deſire of purifying the 


- 


5 * nobility, of driving baſe · born perſons from about the King, of reſtoring 


38% 0 chureh, and of ſuppreſſing bereſy. Allured by theſe fair pretencts, about 40,0 


© |} 
men from the counties of York, Durham, Lancaſter, and thoſe rorthern pro- 
indes, flocked to their ſtandard; and their zeal, no 43d Ta Welk numbers. in. 
pres che court wich apprehenſions. e . 5 
2 Tus Earl of Shrewſbe y, moved by is il for the King's 27 eryice, vate 1 
Forces, tho“ at firſt without any commiſſion, in order to oppoſe the rebels. The 
_ Eat br Cumberland repulſed them from his caſtle of Skipton : „ Sir Ralph Evers 
deferided'Scarborow-caftiezagainſt them : Courtney, marquiſs of Exeter, the 
ee King's coufin-german, obeyed orders from court and levied Oops. The earls 


of Hundngdon, Derby, and Rutland, imitated his example. The rebels, how- 


Bo. : Rt ever, prevailed in taking both Hull and York : They Lid fiege to Pomfret caſtle, 
5 2 : 3 into which che archbiſhop of Tork and lord Darcy had thrown themſelves. It 
q Bn: was foon ſurrendered to them; and the prelate and nobleman, who ſecretly fa- 
3 N | voured the Tu ſeemed ro yield to the force hee pe # on them, and Joined the 


OM Ane ear: Norfolk was TER! general in 5 5 the Rings forces againſt | 
the northern rebels; and as he headed the party, which ſupported the ancient | 
religion, he was alſo ſuſpected of bearing ſome favour to the cauſe, which he was 
ſent to oppoſe. His prudent conduct, however, ſeems 40 acquit him of this im- 
Putation. He encam ped at Doncaſter, together with the. earl -of Shrewſbury ; ; and. 
as his army was ſmall, ſcarce excceding five thoufand, men, he made choice of a 
„ poſt, Where he had the river in front, the ford of which he propoſed.) to defend ed 
1 ; . On againſt the rebels. They had intended to attack him 1 in the morning z but dur- 8 
5 ing the night, there fell ſuch violent rains as rendered the river utterly impaſ⸗ | 
. fable; and Norfolk yery wiſely laid hold of the opportuoity to enter into treaty 
| "WW; with them. In order to o en the door for negotiation, he ſent them a herald , 
18 ___ whom Alke, their leader, received with great ceremony he bimſelf fitting in a 
chair of fate, with the archbiſhop of York on one hand, and lord Darcy on tbe 
- other!” It Was agteed that two gentlemen ſhould de diſpatched to the King with 
Au propoſals from the rebels; and Hearty protracted giving an anſwer, and allured 
. them with hopes of entire” ſatisfaction, in expectation that neceſſity would ſoon 
1115 _ oblige them to diſperſe themſelves. Being Informed, that his artifice had in a 
great meaſute ſucceeded, he requi ired them inſtantly to lay down their arms and 
| ſubmit to merey; promiſing a pardon to all except ſix whom. he named, and 
2 F + Stowe, p-. 574. — p. * f | 
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the ſame difficulty as before; and he opened again a negotiation with the le 


of the multitude. He engaged them to ſend three hundred perſons to 
with propoſals for an accommodation; and he hoped to be able, by. 


8) nN r 4 VAIE* 7 14. 


K * 


ſeparate: intereſts, to ſow diſſenſion among ſo great a number. 
had propoſed-to be one of the deputies, and he required 3 hoſtage for his ſecuris - 
ty: But the King, when conſulted; replied; that he knewono gentleman ot other; 


whom he eſteemed ſo little as to put him̃ in pledge for ſuch a villaig. The de- 
ſurgents were ſo exorbitant, that Norfolk rejected them ; and 
ain to decide: the conteſt by force of arms: They were as. formi-. 


mands of the 


they prepared 


dable as ever both by their numbers and ſpirit; and notwithſtanding; a ſmall river, 
which lay betueen them and the royal army, Norfollè had great reaſon to dread 
the effects of their fury. But while they were preparing to, paſs. the ford, rain 
fell a ſecond time in ſuch abundance, as made it impracticable for them to exe- 
cute their deſign; and the populace, partly reduced to neceſſity by the want of 
proviſions, partly ſtruck with ſuperſtition at being thus again diſappointed by the 
ſame accident, ſuddenly. diſperſed: chemſelves. The Duke of Norfolk, whothad | 
received powers · for that end, forwarded the diſperſion, by the promiſe. of a gene- 
ral amneſty; and the King ratified this act of clemency. He publiſhed; 
ever, | a manifeſto agaſhſt the rebels, and an anſwer to their complaints; wher@ke cember 
employed a very lofty ſtyle, ſuited to ſo haughty a. monarch. He told em, | 
that they ought no more to pretend giving a judgment with regard to governy © . N ; 
ment, than a blind man with regard to colours: “ And we, he added, Wik 
_ «© gur whole council, think it right ſtrange, that ye, who be but brutes and in- 

« expert folk, a N Fin 15 to 8 us, "ao be meet or not for our 
« "Oe 508 | 


% ? 
1264845 7 


As this e was not or likely to ban 1 continuanee, Norfolk was or- 
dated to keep his army together, and to go into the northern parts, in order to 
exact a general ſubmiſſion. Lord Darcy, as well as-Aſke, were ſent for to court's - 
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eie e be 0 to himſelf. the power of naming. But thot the. greateſt 
part of the rebels had gone home for want of ſubſiſtance, they. had entered i into - 


the moſt ſolemn engagements to return to their ſtandards, in caſe the Rigg an- 
ſwer ſhould not prove ſatisfactory. Norfolk, therefore, ſoon found WE. in 
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and the former, upon his refuſal or delay to appear, was throw into priſon. 


Every place was full of jealouſy and complaints, A new inſurrection broke out, 


| headed by Muſgrave and Tilby ; and the rebels beficged: Carliſle with 300 men. 

Being repulſed by that ton, they were encountered in their retreat by Norfolk. 

who put them to fight and having wade priſoners. of all er officers, except - 
Ff Malgrave, 
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min the inſurrection of Lincolnſhire, and was executed at Lincoln 


” HISTORY” oF ENGLAND. 


' Muſgrave, who elviped, he inſtantly put them to death by martial n 
frumber of ſeventy perſons. An attempt made by Sir Francis Bigot and Halam 
to ſurprize Hull, met with no better ſucceſs and ſeveral other riſings were-ſup- _ 
pteſſed by the vigllance vf Norfolk. The King, inraged by theſe multiplied re- 

volte, wWab determined not to adhere to the genetal pardon, which he had granted; 
and from a movement of his uſual violence, he made the innocent ſuffer for the 


ght proper, executed martial Jaw in the puniſnhment of of- 
fenders. Frog ſke, leader of the firſt inſurrection, Sir Robert Conſtable, Sir 


John Bulmer; Sir Thomas Piercy,' Sir Stephen Hamilton, Nicholas Tempeſt, 
William Lumley, and many others, were thrown into priſon; and moſt of them 


were condemned and executed. Lord Huſſey was found: guilty 1 an:accomplice 


| tho? he'pleaded compulſion, and appealed fer his juſtification, to a long life, 


prince Ed - 


: ward, and 


+ death of Q. 


Lord Darcy, 5 


| | orfolk, by command from his maſter, ſpread the ;royal banner, and 
* Shetever lig ch | 


paſſed in the ſervice'of the crown, wascbeheaded on Tower-hill. Before his exe- 


eution, he accuſed Norfolk of having fecretly encouraged the rebels; but Henry, 


either ſenſible of that nobleman's greatAervices, and convinced of his fidelity, or 
afraid to offend one of ſuch extenſive power and great capacity, rejected the infor- 
mation. Being now ſatiared . wirh puniſhing the rebels, he publiſhed anew a ge- 


of juſtice at Fork, for deciding law ſuits to e b counties: A demand 


. Which had been made by the inſurgent. 
1872 October, 
Birth of 


Soon after this proſperous ſucceſs, an event . *which a Hen- 
ry's joy, the birth of 'a ſon, who was baptiſed under the name of Edward. 
Yet was not this happineſs compleat: The Queen died twelve days aſter +. 
But a ſon had fo long been ardently wiſhed for by Henry, and was now become ſo 


.neceflary; in order to prevent diſputes with regard to the ſuoctiſſion, after; the ſuc- 


neral pardon, to which he faithfully adhered ; and he erected by patent a court . 


ceſſive illegitimation of the two Princeſſes: that the King's afſtiction was drowned | 


fix days old, was created Prince of Wales, Duke of Cornwal, and Earl of Cheſter. 


in his joy, and he expreſſed great ſatisfaction on this occaſion... The Prinee, not 


Sir Edward Seymour, the Queen's brother, formerly made Lord Beauchamp, 


was raiſed to the dignity of Earl of Hertford. Sir William Fitz Williams, high 


a admiral, was created Earl eee Lord I, e ; 


| a 1538. 


See Bag. Lord Ruſk, Ran en 
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EE ©. 1E Hom x VIII. 2 | 
his alliance be courted by all parties. Hie CY however, a — in c 1 
the wars, which were carried on, with various ſucceſs, and without any detiſive 3 25 "= 
_. event, between Charles and Francis; and tho inclined more to favout the latter. 
* he determined not to incur, without neceſſity, either hazard or expegce in his = = 
behalf. A truce, concluded about this time, between theſe potentateMijgh which 2 58 
was afterwards prolonged for ten years, freed him from all ab on account of | „ 
his ally, and re-eſtabliſhed the tranquillity « of Europe. 2 N _ 
. Hewgy was very deſirous of cementing an union with the «Germ 3 _ 
ang for that purpoſe he ſent Chriſtopher Mount to a congrels which they 7 
Brunſwick; but that miniſter made no great progreſs i in his negotiations. . be 
inces defired to know, what were the articles in their confeſſion which „ 
Hey diſliked ; and they ſent new ambaſſadors to him, who had orders both to 1 Y 
negotiate and to diſpute. They ehdeavoured to convince the King, that be 
was guilty of a miſtake, in adminiſtering the euchaxiſt is one kind only; in aal. 1 
. lowing of private 'ralſes, and in requiring the celibaey of che clergy e Henry + 


would by no means acknowledge any error in theſe particularsz and was offended w- 
that they ſhould: pretend to preſcribe rules to ſa great a monarch and theologian. 555 ub 
Hie found arguments and ſyllogiſms enough to defendyghif} cauſe ; and he diſmied 
the ambaſſadors without coming to any concluſions Jealous alſd leſt s own 


ſobjects mould become ſuch theologians as to hueſtion/ his benets, be Mee rent = 

: precautions in publiſhing that tranſlation of = ture, which was fitmſhed _— 
| -this year. 'He would only allow a copy of it to de depoſited in each pariſh = 

church, where it. was fixed by 4 chain: And be took care to inform the ä 8 


i by proclamation, That this indulgence- was not the effect of his duty, bur O 
* his goodneſs and his Hberulity to them ; who therefote ſhould ue it mode- 

; * rarely, for the ehcreafe of virtue, not of ſtrift: And he ordered that no mn 

. 4 ſhould read the Bible loud; ſo as to diſturb the prieſt, while he ſang maſs, * EE” 

: nor preſume to expound doubtful : places, without advice from the learned“ 5 

In this meaſure, as in the reſt, he ſtill Hang. half-way babes echoes nnd ® 

1 proteſtants. eee e. 7 z a4 ö N ** 85 1 wed $f © 2054 : 3 5 2 | 4 f 

Tuer was only one particulir, in which Mey ws eie FE WS 1 

be ves Gere epeled by ba evarice, or more properly ſpeaking, ia, err. 

occaſioned by profuſeneſs: This meaſure was the entire deftruQtion of the mon- © 


a ſteries. The preſent opportunity ſeemed -favourable: for that rent entefprine; Sup 
| en urprsen ef the 2 the royal authority , ny the = 
* of correſpondiog wn che: rebels, the King's reſentment. was farcher jnciged TEN wh ” 
5 | eber, vol. l. f. 145. from the Cott. Lib. n fol, u. oF 2 En 
+ i a 2 TTT . 12 | S 
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by that motive. A new Khituion was e of all the n in Eng- 
e land; and a pretence only. being wanted for. their ſuppreſſion, it was eaſy for a 
LGÜl tete, poſſeſſed of ſuch exorbitant power, and ſeconding the preſent humour of 
nt gest part of, the nation, to find or feign one. The abbots and. monks. knew 
8 the danger tò which they were expoſed ; and having learned, by the example "4 
the lefſer. monaſteries, that nothing, could withſtand the King's will, they were 
moſt of them induced, in expectation of better treatment, to make a voluntary 
reſignation of their houſes. Where promiſes failed of effect, menaces, and even 
extreme violence were employed; and as ſeveral of the apbots, ſince the breach 
with Rome, had been named by the court, with a view to this event, the King's 
intentions. were tie more ealily elfectuated. Some alſo, 8 & ſecretly embraced 
| the doctrine of tlie reformation, were glad to be freed from their vows; and. on 
dhe whole, the deſig Was conducted with ſuch ſucceſs, that, in leſs than two 
veats, the King had got poſſeſſion of all the monaſtic revenues.” 


1" i ſeveral places, particularly i in the county of Oxford, great iutereſt v b le 
do preſetve ſome convents of women, ho, as they lived in the moſt irreproach- 
able manner, juſtly merited, it was, thought, that their houſes ſhould be ſaved = 

5 | from the general deſtruÞtign *: There appeared alſo great difference between the 

& ede of nuns and friars; am the one inſtitution might be very laudable, While the 

EE  .- on was expoſed to much blame. T he males of all ranks, if endowed with in- 

3 98 duſtry, might be of ſervith to the public; and none of them could want employ- 

TITAN ment, ſuited to his ſtation and capacity. But a woman of family, who failed of 

Wee . a; ſettlement. in the married ſtate; an accident to which ſuch, perſons were more 

Gi, liable than women of lower ſtation, had really no rank which ſhe properly filled: ; 

„„ — anda convent, was/a retreat both honourable, and; agreeable, from the inutility and © 
often want, which attended her; ſituation. Bur the King was determined to abo. 
8 liſh monaſteries of every denomination 3 and probably thought, that theſe antient 

eſtabliſhments would be the ſooner rin e of them, of any lind. 
were allowed to ſubſiſt in the kingdom. „ ir 4c otifizs 
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A Tus better to reconcile the e e to this great 3 ſtories were 
— - liſhed: of the: deteſtable lives of the friars in many of the convents; and. great - 
legere was taken to deſame thoſe whom the caurt was: determined tq ruin. The ro- 


ud alſo, and ſuperſlitions, which had ſo long been the object of the people's ve- 

mnmneration, rte expoſed to their ridicule; and che religious ſpirit, now leſs bent on ex- 

dttterior obſervances and ſenſible objects, was encouraged in this new direction, It — 
. bs needleſs; to be particular in ſuch an enumetation: Proteſtant hiſtorians: mention 

on this occafion with great "AR Ie Re gf coats the par- 
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ings of St. Edmond's toes; ſome Ke e the gir- 
dle of the Virgin ſhown in eleven ſeveral places; two or three heads of St. Urſu- - 
la; the felt of St. Thomas of Lancaſter, an infallible cure for the head ack; part 
of St. Thomas of Canterbury's. ſhirt, much reverenced by big-bellied women; 
ſome. relits, an excellent preventive againſt rain ; others, a remedy to weeds in 
corn. But ſuch fooleries; as they are to be found in all ages and nations of the | 
world, and even took place during the mot refined periods of 1 form n no - 
peculiar par violent reproach on the catholic religion. HHS tas 


Tux were alſo diſcovered, or ſaid to be diſcovered, in "the ee ee nh 


impaler of a more artificial nature. At Hales, in the county of Glouceſter, 8 


had been ſhown, during ſeveral ages, the blood of Chriſt brought from Jeruſa: 


lem; and ĩt is eaſy to imagine the veneration, with which ſuch arelique was ud. 1 a 


garded. A miraculous circumſtance alſo attended this miraculous: relique: 3 the 
ſacred blood was not viſible: to any one in mortal fin, even when ſet before him; 
and till he had performed good works ſufficient for his abſolution, it would. not N 
deign to diſcover itſelf to him. At the diſſolution of the monaſtery, the whole | 
contrivance was diſcovered. Two of the monks, who were let into the ſecrets, 
had taken the blood of a duck, which, they. renewed  overy:\ week: They pat ix 
into a phial, one ſide of which conſiſted of thin and rfanſparent. chryſtal,, 
other of thick and obſcure. When any rich pilgrim arrixed, they were { 
ſhow him the dark fide of the phial, till maſſes and offerings had expiated his 
fences ; and then finding his money, or patience, or faith, near Rb. | 
made him happy by turning the phial . 

A '#1RacuLovs'crucifix had been kept at Boaley: in Pg and bore the 7 
lation of the Road of Grace. The lips, and eyes, and head of the image moved 
on the approach of its votaries. Hilſey, biſhop of Rocheſter, broke the crucifix 
at St. Paul's croſs, and ſhewed the whole people the ſprings : and wheels by which. 


it had been ſecretly moved. A great wooden idol of Wales, called Darvel be 238 | 


therin, waz alſo brought to London, and cut in pieces; and. by a ctuel 
ment of vengeance, it was employed as fuel to burn friar Fo , whip 


niſhed for denying the ſpremacy, and for foine pretended berenes. & dn Wh" 


St. Andrew, covered with a thin plate of ſilver, had bech pawned by a convent . 
for a debt of forty pounds but as the King's commillioners refuſed id rejeaſe tbe 


in . * 1 + © 


Pawn, . mop made e . l. with the Poor e on account of , Fi | 


his ſecurity.,, * 


T oY 03 6 9 1 
Bur of all ha Lois of ale 1 uperſtition, 880 one was LY, 0 W 
deſtroyed as. | the ſhrine of TREE BGket, communly called St. © 141,45, 2 On 


nn - 
_ *$iHerbert, p. 431, 436 Stowe, p. 375. | = 'Goodwin's Annals. Stowe, Þ 575. Nen 1 
| Baker, p-. 28 86. | 
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V. Canterbury. This fact 6684 ns cinonization to the zcalous defence, Which he 
; had made for the apoſtolic fee; and on that account alſo, the tnotiks had extreme- 
I encouraged the devotion of pilgrimages towards his tomb, and 'numberleſs 
were the miracles, which, they pretended, his reliques wrought on his devout 
votaries. They raiſed bis body once a- year; and the day on which this ceremo - 
. oy was performed, which was called the day of his tranſlation, was a general ho- 
liday : Every fifticth year there was celebrated a jubilee to his honour, which laſt- 
ed fifteen days: Plenary indulgences were then granted to all that viſited his tomb 
- arid a hundred thouſand Pilgrims have been regiſtered at a time in Canterbury. 
The devotion towards him had quite effaced in that town the adoration of the 
8 Deity; nay, even that of the Virgin. At God's. altar, for inſtance, there was 
1 offered in one year three pounds two ſnillings and fix-pence at the Virgin's, 
q  __ Rixty-three pounds five ſhillings and ſix-pence; at St. Thomas's, eight hundred 
Rn and thirty-two pounds twelve. ſhillings and three pence. But next year, the dif- 
3 roportion was ſtill greater: There was not a penny offered at God's altar; the 
RES Nirgin' s gained only four pounds one ſhilling and eight pence; but St. Thomas 


OR TY had got for his ſhare nine hundred and fifty-four-pounds fix ſhillings and three- 
pee. Lewis the ſeyenth ef France had made a pilgrimage to this-miracalous 
3 3 and had beſtowed on the ſhrine a jewel, which was eſteemed the richeſt in 

. | riſtendsth. It is obvious, how obrioxious to Hetiry a ſaint of this chatacter 

—_ muſt appear, and how tuch contrary to all his projects for degrading tlie authority 
Sk the'court of Rome. He not only pillaged the tich ſhrine, dedicated to St. Tho- 


I mas: He made the ſaint himſelf be cited to appear in oourt, and be tried and 
=_ cotidennied/as'a traitor : He ordered his flame to be ſtruck out of the Kalendar; 


1 tze omce for his feſtival to be expunged from ENS, nd his bones to be TT Oo 
A burned, and the aſhes to be diffipated, :* W 
7 On the whole, the King, at different times, duppreled lx bude and forty- | fa 

Kel es five, monaſteries: Of which twenty eight had abbots, Who enjoyed a feat in par- » 


lament. Ninety colleges were - demoliſhed ' in ſeveral” counties ; Wo thouſand 
1 | three hundred an "ſeventy-four chantries and free CHapels; a" hundred and ten 
_ boſpitals. The whole revenue of theſe etabliſhmetits a mounted to one hundred 
5 and ſixty · one thouſand | one hundred pounds F. It is worthy of obſervation, *thar 
4 the lands and fſcſſions of England had, a Tittle Before this 'ptri69,” been 1 
rated at three: — a year; fo that the revenues of the "HottMetics did 1 
not really much exceed the twentieth part of the national income: & ſum vaſtly = 
deter do what is commonly apptchetided. The lands * 
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much queſtioned, whether priors and monks, who were only zruftces or tenants 


for life, could, by any deed, however voluntary, transfer to the King the entire 


property of their eſtates. In order to reconcile the people to ſuch mighty inno- 


vations, they were told, that the King would never henceforth have occafion to 


levy taxes, but would be able, from the abbey lands alone, to bear, 'during 


war, 
as well as peace, the whole eng of the government f. "While fach copies | 


* There js acurioys paſſage, with regard tothe ſupproſion of mess ih nd Ch 
Inſtitutes, 4 Inft. chap. i. p- 44. It is worth tranſcribjog, as ĩt ſhows the ideas of the 


vernment entertained during the reign of Henry VIII. and even dutin the time of Sir Edward, 6 . 


when he wrote his Inſtitutes. It clearly appears, that the people had then little notion of being Jes⸗ Jes 


Jous of their liberties, were defirous of making the crown quite independent, and wiſhed 472 
remove from themſelves, as much as poſſible, the burthens of government. -A large ſtanding army, 
and a fixed revenue, would, on theſe conditions, have been regarded as great bleſlings ; ; and it was. 
owing intirely to the prodigality of Henry, and to his lite ſaſpicion, that the power of the crown _ 


could: ever fail, that the Engliſh owe all their liberty... The title of the chapter in Coke is, Advice - 


concerhing, new and plaufible projets and offers in parliament. © When any planfble projet,” ſays be, 
«« is, made in parliament to draw the lords and commons to aſſent to any a, (eſpecially in mattem .of 
« weight and importance) if both houſes do give, upon the matter projected, and promiſed, their con- 
<< ſent, it ſhall be moſt neceflary, they being truſted for the commonwealth, to have the matter pro- _ 
| © jeRted and promiſed (which moved the houſes to conſent) to be eſtabliſhed in the ſame act, leſt 


© the benefit of the act be taken, and the matter projected and promiſed never performed, and fo the 
< houſes of parliament perform not the cruſt repoſed in them, as it fell out (taking one example for 


PP many). in the reign of Henry VIII. On the King's behalf, the members of bath houſes were in- A 
« formed in parliament, that no King or kingdom was ſafe, but where the King had three abilities: b 


1. To live of his own, and able to defend his kingdom upon any ſudden invaſion or inf 


** 2; To aid his confederates, otherwiſe they would never aſſiſt him, g. To reward bis well deſerving 


« ſervants. Now the Project was, that if the parliament would give unto him all the abbeys, prio- 


tries, friaries, nunneries, and other monaſteries,” that for ever in time then to come, he would take 0 
« order that the ſame ſhould not be converted to private uſe: But firft, That bin Exchequer, for the 

1 purpoſes aforeſaid, ſhould be enriched. Secondly, The kingdom ſtrengthened by a continual mais 

* tenance of 40,000 well trained ſoldiers, with ſkilful captains and commanders. Thirdly, For hs 


«+ benefit and eaſe, of the ſabjeR, who never afterwards, (as was projected) in any time to come, 
*« ſhould be charged with ſubſidies, fifteenths, loans, or other common aids. Foorthly, Leſt the 


«+ honour of the realm ſhould receive any diminution of honour by the diſſolution of the ſaid mona- 3 i 

« ſteries, there being 29 lords of parliament of the abbots and priors, (that held of the King, per : „ 

* baroniem, whereof more in the next leaf) that the King would create a number of nobles, Which „ 

i we omit, the ſaid „ 

« no proviſion was therein made for, de ſaid projed, or any part chergof.” . . a 
1 Mes un 5: 9s . C : 
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e King took an effectual method of en- 


_ 


gaging che noi 


ben prices, or exchanged them for other lands on very diſadvantageous terms. He 


Mas do Frofuſe in theſe liberalities, that he is ſaid to have given a woman the hole 


. zevenue of a convent, as a reward for making a pudding, which happened to gra · 
i his palate f. He alſo ſettled ſalaries on the abbots and priors, proportioned 
o their former revenues or to their merits; and gave each monk a yearly penſion 
of eight marks: He erected ſix new biſhopricks, Weſtminſter, Oxford, Peter- 
borow, Briſtol; Cheſter, and Glouceſter; of which the laſt five ſubſiſt at this 
day: And by all theſe means of expence and diſſipation, the profit which the 
King reaped by the ſeizureggf* church-lands, fell much ſhort of vulgar opinion, 
As the ruin of convents had been foreſeen ſome years ere it happened, the monks 
had taken care to diflipate beforehand moſt of their ſtock, furniture, and plate; 
D that che ſpoils of the ee eie b rok in en Me op gere. 
tion to thoſe of the leſſer. 


Bes1Dz the lands poet d | by the monaſteries, the regular clergy . a 
e part of the benefices of England, and of the tythes annexed to them; 
and theſe were alſo at this time transferred to the crown, and by that means came 
into the hands of laymen: An abuſe which many zealous chürchmen regard as 
the moſt eriminal ſacrilege. The monks were formerly much at their eaſe in Eng- 
land, and enjoyed revenues, which much exceeded the regular and ſtated expence 
of the-houſe. We read of the abbey of Chertſey in Surry, which poſſeſſed: 744 
pounds a: year, tho? it contained only fourteen monks: That of Furnefs, in the 
| county of Lincoln, Was valued at 960 pounds a-year, and contained but thirty 
. In order to diſſipate their revenues, and ſupport popularity, the_mo- 
naſteries lived in a very hoſpitable manner; and beſides the poor, maintained from 
their offals, there were many decayed gentlemen, who paſſed their lives in travel- 
ing from convent to conyent, and were entirely ſubſiſted at the tables of the friars. 
By this hoſpitality, as. much as by their own inactivity, did the convents prove 
_ nurſeries, of idleneſs; but the King, not to give offence by too ſudden an innova- 
tion, bound the new proprietors. of abbey-lands, to ſupport the ancient hoſpita- 


lity. But this Rr Eng was fulfilled in 7, few N and fot A "oY. Hort 


ritne. 


22 5 


1 8 Ir is eaſy to imagine the e we — * Well et all thels 


Vviolences was recgved at Rome; and how much the eceleſiaſtics' of tliat court, 


who had ſo og kept the world in pane by. big founding e epithets, and by 
We choad Warwickſhire, p. 800, + Fall, » 7 Burnet, vel. i. R 237. 


holy 


try to take bak with his meaſures -: He either made 
- gift of the revenues of convents to his favourites and courtiers, or ſold them at 


n * wa A ul. | _ 


. 
holy execrations, would now vent ther fries againftthe character and con- 
duct of Henry. The pope was provoked at laſt to publiſn the bull which he 
had paſſed againſt that monarch; and in a public manner delivered over his ſoul 


to the devil, and his dominions to the firſt invader. Libels were diſperſed, 'in 
which he was compared to the moſt furious perſecutors in antiquity ; and the pre- 
ference was even given on their ſide : He had declared war with the dead; whom 


the pagans themſelves reſpected; was at open enmity with heaven; and had en- 


gaged in profeſſed hoſtility with the whole hoſt of ſaints and angels. Above all, 
he was often reproached with his reſemblance to the Emperor Julian, whom, it 


was ſaid, he imitated in his apoſlacy and learning, tho' he fell ſhort of him in 
his morals. Henry could diſtinguiſh in many of theſe libels, the ſtyle and ani- 
moſity of his kinſman, Pole; and he was thence anew en to vent ills mo oy 
My poſſible expedient, on that famous cardinal. - 


| RecinaLD de la Pole, or Reginald Pole, was deſcended of the 1 fami 


being fourth ſon of the counteſs of Saliſbury, daughter of the duke of Cine. : 


He diſcovered in very early youth evident ſymptoms of that fine genius, and ge- 


nerous diſpoſition, by which, during his whole life, he was ſo much diſtinguiſh- . 


ed; and Henry having conceived great friendſhip for him, propoſed to raiſe him 
to the higheſt eccleſiaſtical dignities ; and, as a pledge of future favours, he con- 
ferred on him the deanery of Exeter e, in order to help him to bear the expences 
of his education. Pole was carrying on his ſtudies in Paris, at the time when the 
King ſolicited the ſuffrages of that univerſity in favour of his divorce; but tho? 
applied to by the Engliſh agent, he declined taking any part in that affair. Henry 
bore this neglect with more temper than was natural to him; and he appeared un- 
willing, on that account, to renounce friendſhip with à perſon, whoſe virtoes and | 
talents, he hoped, would prove uſeful, as well as ornamental, to his court and 


kingdom. He allowed him till to poſſeſs his deanery, and gave him pernidiibn | 


to finiſh his ſtudies at Padua: He even paid him” ſome court, in order to bring 


him into his meaſures; and wrote to him, while in Italy, deſiring him to give his 


opinion freely, with regard to the late meaſures taken in England, for aboliſhing 


the papal authority. Pole had now entered into an intimate friendſhip with whats, 
ever was eminent for 'dignity or merit in Italy; Sadolet, Bembo, and other revi- 


vers of true taſte and learning; and he was moved by theſe connections, as well 
as by religious zeal, to forget, in ſome reſpect, the duty which he owed to Hen- + 
ry, his benefactor, and his ſovereign, He replied, by writing a treatiſe of be 
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his e marriage; and even exhofted the emperor to revenge on him the injury 
© e done to his family, and to the catholic cauſe. Henry, tho provoked beyond mea- 
r ſure at this outrage, diſſembled his reſentment ; and ſent a meſſage to Pole, deſiring 
F him to return to England, in order to explain certain paſſages of his book, which 
PE he found' ſomewhat obſcure and difficult: But Pole was an his guard againſt this 
inſidious invitetion; and was determined to remain in Italy, where he was ex- "i 
1's n beloved and eſteemed by all the world. 


Tus pope and emperor thought themſelves obliged to provide "i a man * | 
roles eminence and dignity, who, in ſupport of their cauſe, had ſacrificed all EY 
„ ; his pretenſions to fortune in his own country. He was created a cardinal; and a 5 
F-'  . —- ho? he took not higher orders than thoſe of a deacon, he was ſent legate into 2 
n __ "Flanders about the year 2536 *. Henry was ſenſible, that Pole's chief intention 

=... - in chuſing that employment, was to foment the mutinous diſpofition of the Eng- 
$: *.  liſk catholics; and he therefore remonſtrated in ſuch a vigorous manner with the 
| queen of Hungary, regent. of the Low Countries, that ſhe diſmiſſed the legate 

without allowing him to exerciſe his commiſſion: The. enmity; which he' bore 

_ Pole, was now open, as well as violent; and the cardinal, on his part, kept no 
3 Xs * 5 farther meaſures in his intrigues againſt Henry. He is even ſuſpected of having 
| ie to the crawn, by means of a marriage with the lady Mary ; and the King 
8 vas every day alarmed by informations, which he received, of the correſpondence 
3 n in England by that fugitive. Courtney, marquis of Exeter, had en- 
8iteteered into a conſpiracy with him ; Sir Edward Nevil, brother to the lord Aber- 
1 gavenny, Sir Nicholas Carew, maſter of horſe, and knight of the garter; Henry 
dee la Pole, lord Montacute, and Sir Geoffrey de la Pole, brothers to the cardi- | i 
re. Theſe perſons were indicted, and tried, and convicted, before lord Audley, 1 
. 1 who preſided in the triab as lord high ſteward. - They wore all executed, except WY 
Sir Geoffrey de la Pole, who was pardaned z and heiawed this grace to his having 
ficſt carried to the King ſecret intelligence of the conſpiracy. We know Hittle of -, 
che Juſtice or iniquity of the ſentence pronounced againſt; theſe men: We only n 
now, that the coddemnation of a man, who was,: at that time, ,proſecuted by | 2 
he court, forins no preſumption of his gail ; the as no hiſtorian of credit men- 1 
Lons, in the preſent caſe, any complaints oecaſioned by theſe trials, we may pre- 


- fume that ſufpcient eee. the marquis of Ban and his 
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| Diſtutation with Lambert ——A Pee of 4s ke ar- 
licles. Proclamations made equal to laws —— Settlement f tb. 
| ſucceſſion, —King's projet of marriage. He marries Anne. of - 
Cleves. He diſlikes her.—— A Parliament,—— Fall of Crom- 
wel—His execution. King's divorce. from Anne of Cue. 
His marriage with Catherine Howard. ——State | of affairs in Serre 
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(PHE gh nt Haw e 
bands, by which the ancient ſuperſtition had faſtened itſelf on che king - 
dom; and tho”, after renouncing the pope's ſupremacy, and mona · 
ſteries, molt of the political ends of a reformation were "already: atcainatlys fow- 
people expected, that he would ſtop ut thoſe innovations. The ſpitit of oppoſis 


tion, it was thought, would carry abe, oe, ou 
of Rome ; and lead him to declare war again | 


ſt the whole doctrine and worlhip,: 


as well as diſcipline, - of that mighty hierarchy. . He had — 


ftom the pope to a general council z but now, that a general council wayſummon-- "iy 


ed to meet at Mantua, he previouſly renounced” all ſubmiſſion to it. as being. 


ſummoned r 


uſurper, He engaged his clergy to make a declaration to the like purpoſe : and 
he had preſcribed to them many other alterations on ancient tenem and pencïous 


and while Queen Jane lived, who fayoured, the reformers, he had, by means 


of her inſinuation and addreſs, been very ſucceſsful | in his endeavours; 
After her death, Gardiner, who jwas returned from his embaſly o Frances: 


kept the King more in ſuſpence ; and by feigning an unlimited ſubmiſſion to his 
Fox, "ov 
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of every. opportunity to carry him on in this courſe; 
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| Chap. Vl. a Hereford, had ſupported Cranmer -in his ſchemes for a more intire e a 


1 


- WM dite, Tunat vs one Lambert ®, a ſchool maſter in London, who bad been que- 
8 


1 45 is, | defend in a ſermon the corporal Preſence, he could not for 
Taylor his diſſent from that doctrine; and he drew up his Objections under ten 
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1558. mation; but his death made way for the promotion of Bonner, who, tho' he 
'* | had hitherto ſeemed a furious enemy to the ſee of Rome, was determined to 
- ſacrifice very thing to preſent intereſt, and had joined the confederacy f Gardi- 

ner and the pa tizans of the old religion. Gardiner himſelf, it was believed, had 


ſectetly entered into meaſures with the pope, and even with the emperor; and in 
concert with theſe powers, he endeavoured to preſerve, a as much as. _— the 


T 


ancient faith and worſhip. 4 
HzNar was ſo much e by n that 9 nA — UG 


- ped his career, and raiſed him new ſubjects of animoſity. Tho he had gradual- 


ly, fince he came to years of maturity, been changing the tenets of that theologi- 


cal ſyſtem in which he had been educated; he wasequally' poſitive and dogmatical 

in the few articles which remained to him, as if the whole fabric had continued 
entire and unſhaken: And tho' he ſtood alone in his opinion, the. flattery of cour- 
tiers had ſo inflamed his tyrannical arrogance, that he thought bimſelf intitle to 

+ * regulate, by his own particular ſtandard, the religious faith of the whole nation. 


The point on which he chiefly reſted his orthodoxy, happened to be the real preſence; 


that very doctrine, in which, among the numberleſs victories of ſuperſtition over 
common ſenſe, her triumph i is the moſt ſignal and egregious. All departure from 
this principle he held to be heretical and deteſtable ; and nothing, he thought, would 


be more hondurable for him, than, while he broke off all connections with the Ro- 


man pontiff, to maintain, in this eſſential article, the purity of the catholic faith. 


ſtioned for unſound opinions by archbiſhop Warham; but, upon the death of 4 


tat prelate, and the changing of councils at court, he had been releaſed. Not 
terrified with the danger which he had incurred, he till} continued to promul- 
gate his tenets; and having heard Dr. Taylor, afterwards of Lincoln, 


ſeveral heads. Taylor carried the paper to Dr. Barnes, Who happened to be a 
"Lutheran, and who maintained, that, tho'-the ſubſtance of: bread and wine re- 
mained in the ſacrament, yet the real body and blood of Chriſt were there alſo, 


asd were, in a certain myſterious anner, incorporated with. the material ele- 


ments. By che preſent laws and practice, Barnes was no leſs expoſed to the ſtake 
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gt} , 5 determined 


his animoſity and oppoſition againſt Rome, but. ſome other paſſion, which ſtop- 


expreſſing to 
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determined to bring this man to condign puuiſhmeat; becquſe, in their common 

departure from the, ancient faith, he had dared to go one ſtep farther, than him - 

e | ſelf. He engaged Taylor to accuſe Lambett to Cranmer ud Latimer, who; 
whatever their private opinion might be on theſe points, were obliged to conform . 4 
themſclves tothe ſtandard of orthodoxy; eſtabliſſed by Henry. When Lambert 
Vas cited before theſe prelates, they endeavoured to bend him to a recantatiam; and 
they were enen When, en compliance, he 3 eee the 
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Tur King: not diſpleaſed with an ee Whats he could at once exert 
his ſupremacy, and diſplay his learning, accepted the appeal: and was deter- 
mined to mix, im a very unfair manner, the magiſtrate with the diſputant. Pu- 
| blic notice was given, that he intended to enter the'lifts wick this Keel mster: 
1 | | Scaffolds were erected in Weſtminſter⸗ Hall, for the accommodation of* the audi _ 
"ili: / ence :' Henry appeared on his throne, accompanied with All the enſigns of ma- 
[af jeſty : The prelates were placed on his right-hand : The temporal peers on his 

| left. The judges and moſt eminent lawyers had à place affigned them behind 
5 the biſhops: The courtiers of greateſt diſtintian:behind.:the' peers : And in he 
. midſt of this ſplendid aflembly. was produced the unhappy: unden and be was 
4 required to defend his opinions againſt his royal antagoniſt r 9 

| Tus biſhop of Chicheſter opened the conference, by Shs 1 Lambert; 
being charged with heretical privity, had appealed from his biſhop to the King: 
| as if he expected more favour from this application, and as if the King could'ever - 
+ be induced to protect a heretic: That tho his majeſty! had chrown off the uſur- 
Fa paäations of the ſee of Rome; had diſincorporated ſome idle monks; whiflived 
1 like drones in a bee hive; had remedied the idolatrous worſhip of images z bad 
9 publiſhed the Bible in Engliſh” for the inſtruction of all his ſubjes; and” had 
ö 0 made ſome leſſer alterations, which, every. one muſt, appprove of; yet was he ge- - 
77 | termined to maintain. the purity. of the catholic faith, and to puniſh with: che vt- 
: moſt ſeverity all departure from it: And that he had taken therpreſentopportu- 
nity, before ſo learned and grave an auditory, of conei ing Lamberr af fer. 
rorsz but if he {till W 9 in them, he rupſt expect the moſeon- 


diga puniſhment. . 23-05 ern * r i Set 41595, I - 0 253003; * Th 5. 


Arx chis eee e which u 00 very edeouraging. the King aſked EAm- 
ber with a ſtern b goons] NE his e was of Chriſt's corporal” * 
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| cnn. ve. forne compliment to bis Mejely, he tHeQed the praiſe with diſdain and NE BER 
8 1338 tion. He afterwards preſſed Lambert with ſorhe arguments, drawn from Scrip- 


and the extent of his erudition: Cranmer ſeconded his proofs by ſome new 
argument after Gardiner: Stokeſley brought freſh aid to Tonſtal : Six biſhops 


it deſerves the name, was prolonged for five hours; till Lambert, fatigued, con- 


founded, brow-beaten and abaſhed, was at laſt, reduced to filence. The King 
then, returning to the charge, aſked him whether he was convinced; and he 


reſolyed to live or die? Lambert, who poſſeſſed that courage which conſiſts in 

obſtinacy, replied, that he caſt himſelf wholly on his majeſty's.clemency : The 

King told him; that he would be no prdtector of / heretics; and therefore, if that 

Vas his final anſwer, he muſt expect to be committed to the flames. e 
as vicegerent, read the ſentence againſt him. | 


| DM the greatneſs of this public appearance, was not daunted by the ter- 
rors of that puniſhment, to which be was condemned. His executioners-took 
care to make the ſufferings of a man who had perſonally oppoſed the King, as 
cruel as poſſible: He was burned at a flow fire; his legs and thighs were con- 
ſumed to the ſtumps ;. and when there appeared no end of his tortures, ſome of 
the guands, mote merciful than the reſt, liſted him on their halberts, and threw 
anne. where he en a vere cmployed in this 


| 5 „ Collier, in his Ecclefaſtieal Hiſtory, og” ii, * 4 * C Com el 
of this conference, in a letter to Sir Thomas Wyat, the King's ambaſſador in Germany. The 


2 tnjeſty,” ſays Cromwel, * for the reverence of the holy ſacrament of the altar, did fit 


die ſacramentary, who: was burned the 2oth of November. It wa a wonder to ſee how princely, 
<5. with how excellent gravity, 
.<« ſupreme bead of theFhurch of England. How benignly his grace efſayed to convert the miſerable 
„ man: How ſtrong and manifeſt rol his highneſs alledged againſt him. I wiſh the princes and 


mach mervelled at bis majefy's moſt high wiſdom and judgment, and reputed: him no prherwiſe 


. dom.“ It was by ſuch flatteries, that e was en to make his ſentiments the ſtandard to 
All mankind$ and was determined to enforce by the ee — his * hd mani 1 abe, 
ſor eee ; | 8 


>, ö friendly 


ture and the ſcho8!men : The audience applauded the force of his reaſoning, 
topics: Gardiner entered the lifts as a ſupport to Cranmer : Tonſtal took up the 


more appeared ſucceſſively in the field after Stokeſley. - And the diſputation, if 


| Propoſed, as a concluding argument, this intereſting queſtion, eren he was 


- LaMBzRT, whoſe vanity had probably iticited him a. more to e on 


|  «</6pendy in in ball, and there preſided at the diſputation, proceſs and judgment of a miſerable bere- 
„ ee eee -highgeſs exerciſed there the very office of 


# potentates of Chriſtendom to have had a meet place to have ſeen it. Undoubtedly they ſhould have 


3 after the ſame, than in a manner the mirror and light of he her Kings and princes. in Chriſten- 


8 2. 


in a new Parliament, which the King now. aſſembled, and which, if he had been 


| total excluſion. 


Bangor, and Ely. The houſe might haye ſeen, what a hopeful taſk they were 


wo. houſes, had. the King's aſſent affixed to it. ti 53570 wb 
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friendly office, he cried aloud ſeveral times, None but . none but REA Clap Ve 


and theſe words were in his mouth when he expired +. 


Sou few days before this execution, four Dutch anaboptiſty 3 men foe” * = 
a woman, had ſaggots tied to their backs at Paul's craſs; and were burned in'that 7} 
manner, * a man and a * exe . and 2 were burned in = 
SENS wh 15 | | | BO "IM 


Ir was the unhappy ſituation of the Eogliſh, during that age, that a 3 „ 
laboured under any | grievance, they had not the ſatisfaction of expecting redes 1 
from Parliament: On the contrary, they had reaſon, to dread each meeting o © © 2 
that aſſembly, and were then ſure of having tyranny converted into law, and ag- 5 | 
gravated, perhaps, with ſome circumſtance, which the arbitrary prince and bis 
miniſters had not hitherto deviſed, or did not think proper, of themſelves, to 
carry into execution. This abject ſervility never more eminently 1 


2 £ > . 
F, > Le 
1 


ſo pleaſed, might have been the laſt that ever ſat in England. But he found — — 
too uſeful inſtruments of dominion ever to entertain n of giving mom 7 


Tux chancellor opened che Parliament by jnformiogithe hens of Landy. | | 
it was his majeſty's earneſt delire, to extirpate from eee — 
opinions with regard to religion; and as this enterprize was difficult 400 Ag 
tant, he deſired them to chuſe a committee among themſelves, who 3 
certain articles, and communicate them afterwards to the Parliament. The ln 
named che vicar- general, Cromwel, now created a peer, the archbiſhops of Can- - 
terdury and York, the biſhops of Durham,) Canliſle,, Worceſter, Bath and W. 


undertaking ; This ſmall committee itſelf was. agitated with ſuch diverſity. of api» 

nions, that it could come to no concluſion. The duke of Norfolk. then moved: | 
in the houſe, that, ſince there were no bopes of having a zepart from the cm- 
mitte, the articles of faith, propoſed to be.cſtabliſhed, ſhould be reduced co fins, 
and new committees be appointed to frame an aft with regard. to hem. As. this 
peer was underſtood to ſpeak the King's mind, his motion way,immediately .af- 
ſented to; and, after a ſhort prorogation, the bill of the fx articles, ot the bloody. 
bill, as the proteſtants juſtly termed it, r Ce REO 


I this law, the” real preſence ws eftablithed, the contin te Ky a. 
che perpetual obligation of vows of chaſtity, the. 3 * amen, 


| (+ Fox's Ad and monuments, p. 4254 + 'Barnet: ' 1 Stowe, p. 556. 
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Chap. vi. celibacy of the clergy, the neceſſity of auricular cotfeſſion. The denial'of the 
1538. firſt article with regard to the real preſence, ſubjected the perſon to death by 
fre, and to the ſgme fotfeiture as in caſes of treaſon; and admitted not the pri- 


vilege of ahſeting: An unheard of ſeverity, and unknown to the inquiſition it- 
ſelf. The of any of the other five articles, even tho' recanted, was pu- 
niſtrable by,Ae forfeiture of goods and chattels, and impriſonment during the 
King” ſure : An obſtinate adherence to error, or a relapſe, was adjudged to 
be felgfiy, and puniſhable with death. The marriage of prieſts was ſubjected to 


the ſame puniſhment : Their commerce with women, for the firſt offence, was 
forfeiture and impriſonment ; for the ſecond, death. Abſtaining from confeſ- 
ſion, and from receiving the euchariſt at the accuſtomed time, ſubjected the 
perſon' to fine and impriſonment during the King's pleaſure; and if the crimi- 
nal perſevered after conviction, he was puniſhable by death and forfeiture, as in 
"caſes of felony . Commiſſioners were to be appointed by the King, for enquir- 
ing into theſe hereſies and e b f oats the crimninals'y were to de tried 


by a jury. 


ile their a ſhould be capriciouſly reſtrained to the practice of celibacy +: 5 
But as the proteftants were chieffy expoſed to the ſeverity of the act, the miſery 
es” of adverſaries, according to the uſual maxims of party, was regarded by the 


mer bad the courage to oppoſe this bill in the houſe; and tho' the King deſired 


pliance t. Henry was accuſtomed to Cranimer's freedom and ſincerity; and being 
convinced of the general rectitude of his intentions, gave him an unuſual indul- 
gence in that particular, and never allowed « even a whiſper againſt him. That pre- 
late, however, was now obliged, in obedience to the ſtatute, to diſmiſs his wife, 
the niece of Ofiander, a famous divine of Nuremburgh ||; and Henry, fatisfied 
with this "proof of ſubmiſſion, ſhowed him his former countenance and fivout. 


- Latimer and Shaxton Grew up their * on account of this 125 t were 
| committed: to nant TY Ra jg | 
3 2 31 Hen, VIII. r e e RG, 4» 
5 + There is a tory, that the duke of Norfolk, meeting; ſoon after this a. 
5 - chaplains, who was ſuſpected of favouring the reformation, ſaid to him, Now, Sir, wat think you 
TY J of the law to hinder priefts from having wives?“ « Ves, my lord, ” replies the chaplain, * you 
E "have done that; but 1 will anſwer for it, you cannot hinder men's wives from having prieſts.” “ 


1 Burnet, vol. i. p. 249, 270. Fox, vol. ii, p. 107. l Herbert in Kennet, p. 219. 
en 2 pe ; THE 


= 


"Tax King, in es this law, laid his oppreſſive hand on boch partie 1 


adherents to the antient religion, as as their own proſperity and triumph. Cran- | 


dim to abſent himſelf, he could not be preyailed on to give this proof of com- 


- 


— 


Tax Parliament having thus reſigned all Re ct prodeeded Gap 2 
to an entire ſurrender of their civils and without feruple or dehbechtian they , $539 by 1 
made by one act a total ſabvetfion of the Englith cchſtitution. They zwe tote mise, 
the King's proctamations the ſame forte as to a ſtatute enafted- by Parfarment (opal els, = 2 
and to render the matter worſe, if poſſible, they framed His law as It wehe 3 
only declarative, and were intended to explain the natural extent of ti regal „ 
authority. The preamble contains, that the King had formerly fer forth ſeveral 15 
proclamations; which frowarũ perſon had wilfully contemned, not 
what a King by his royal power may db; that this lieenee might encourage n 
fenders not only to diſobey the laws of Almighty God, but alſd to dihenebr the 
King's moſt royal majeſty, why my full Al Beur it: chat facdden eergencies 
often occur, which require ſpeedy remedies, and cannot await tes Now alldiac 
bling and deliberations of Partinthent 3 and that, tho" the King wus Eipownret - 
by his authority, derived from God, to èbfiſult the public good' en theſe. beUj 

ons, 1 —— puſh Hil Lv — and Br. 
violence: For thefe/teaſohs, che Parliament, chat chey might remove all occaſion „ 
of doubt, aſcettained by a ſtatute this prerogative of the crown, and enabled his —@ 
majeſty, with the advice of his rouneil, to {#t forth protlaraations, j obe 10 
dienee under ubatever pans and pegaltzes he ſhall chin proper. And t n 
clamationd were to have rhe forte of perpetadl la. 

War ſhows either a ſtupid or wilful blindnets 6f the ename 5, 0 wit du | 
pretended, even after this ſtatute, to maintain ſomie limitations in the | 
and they enacted that no proelatnarion' auld dt * any perſon wy his one 
Poſſeſtons, liberties, inheritahces, privileges, franchiſes” nor” yet lat N 7 
cbinmon law or 1aiidabte cuftom of the'realto.” "They confidered' not,” that" as 
pains could be infli&ted'on the difobediente vf eee withoiit 9 — | 7, 2-H 
ſome liberty or property of the Tubjet; and that the power of hackt hew = 1 
laws, joined to the diſpenſing power, then exetcifed by the crown, pp: © TTW 
a full legiſlative authority, It is true, the Kings of England had been always © © 2 
accuſtomed, from their own avthbriry, to iffue proclamations, and to east .. 
ente to them ; and this prerogative ws,” uo doubt, 4 ſttong ſythptor of b. 
lte government: But ſtill there was a“ differente between a power, which was | 

_ exerciſed bn a particular emergence, And which muſt be juſtified by the preſent — © 

expediency or neceſſity; and an authority conferred 1 r n which - = 

| gat, ade of controul of limitation. A 


Corp any act be more oppoſite to the ſpirit & liberty than this Lv, it Wh ade 
have been another of the ſaine Parliament. "Thy n * not enn 1 0 
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; 1 ; 0 VI againſt the Marqueſs of Exeter, the Lords Montacute, Darcy, Huffey, and others, 


who had been legally tried and condemned; but alſo againſt ſome perſons, os 
the higheſt-quality, who had never been accuſed, or examined, or convicted. 


or IR violent hatred, which Henry bore to cardinal Pole, had extended itſelf to 
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all his friends and relations; and his mother in particular, the counteſs of Saliſ- 
bury, had, on that account, become extremely obnoxious to him. She was alſo 
accuſed of having employed her authority with her tenants, to hinder them from 
peruſing the new tranſlation of the Bible; of having procured bulls from Rome, 
Which, tis ſaid, were found at Coudray, her country ſeat; of having kept a cor- 

reſpondence with her ſon, the cardinal : But Henry found, either that theſe of- 
fences could not be proved, or that they would not by law be ſubject to ſuch ſe- 
vere/puniſhment as he deſired to inflict upon her. Hereſolved, therefore, to pro- 
ceed againſt her in a more ſummary and more tyrannical manner; and for that 

purpoſe, he ſent, Cromwel, who was but too obſequious to his will, to demand 
of the judges, whether the Parliament could attaint a perſon, who was forth- 
coming, without giving him any trial, or citing him to appear before them “. 
Tbe judges replied, that it was a dangerous queſtion, and that the high court 
of; Parliament. ought ta give, examples to, inferior courts. of proceeding according 

to uſtice: No inferior court could act in that arbitrary manner, and they thought 
that the Parliament never would. Being preſſed to give; a more explicit. anſwer, 
they replied, that, if a perſon were attainted, in that manner, the attainder could 


never after be brought in queſtion, but.muſt remain good in law. Henry learned 
by, this deciſion, that ſuch a method of proceeding, tho directly contrary to all 
the 3 of equity, was Jet practicable; and this being all he was anxious 
0 Know, be reſolved to employ i it againſt the counteſs of Saliſbury,,, Cromwel 

wed to the houſe of peers a banner, on which were embroidered the five wounds 

'of Chriſt, the ſymbol, choſen by the northern. rebels ; and this banner, be af- 
firmed, was found in the Counteſs's houſe +. No other proof ſeems to haye been 
produced, in order to aſcertain her guilt : The Parliament, without farther en- 
quiry, paſſed. a bill of attainder againſt her and they involved in the ſame act. 
without any beiter proof, as far as appears, Gertrude Marchioneſs of Exeter, Sir 
Adrian Forteſcue, and Sir Thomas Dingley. _ Theſe two gentlemen were exe- 


cuted: The marchioneſs . and ſurvived e. the counteſs re- | 
ceived a reprieve. 


Tax only 1 paſſed his, Mon, was a n Vis which the W 
confirmed the ſurrender of the monaſteries; and yet even this act contains much 


a 8 much tyranny, and were it not that all private rights muſt Jubmit to 


. + Romer, un. 652 Ants i 
1 ban. 


_® Coke's 4k Inſt p. 37, 34. 
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that none of them made any proteſtation againſt this ſtatute. % 
Is this ſeſſion, the rank of all the great officers of ſtate was fixed: Cromwel; _ 3 
as vicegerent, had the precedency aſſigned him above all of them. It was thoug e 
ſingular, that a black-ſmith's ſon, for he was no other, . ſhould. have place next 7. 
the royal family ; and, that a man poſſeſſed of no manner of literature, ſhould be 4: 
ſet at the head of the churcdn. 3 n | 
© As ſoon as the act of the fix articles had paſſed, the catholics were extremely | 
_ vigilant to inform againſt offenders; and no leſs than five hundred perſons were 
in a little time thrown into priſon. But Cromwel, who had not had intereſtt 
enough to prevent that act. was able, for the preſent, to elude its execution. 
Seconded by the duke of Suffolk, and lord Chancellor Audley, as well as Cranmer, + 


It is remarkable, that all the mitred abbots ſtill ſat in the houſe of Peers; and „ 
eee een 4 ; 


r 


* 


he remonſtrated againſt the cruelty of puniſhing ſo many delinquents ; and he ob. 
tained permiſſion to ſet them at liberty. The uncertainty of the King's humour 

gave each party an opportunity of triumphing in its turn. No ſooner had Henry 
| Paſſed this law, which ſeemed to give ſo deep a wound to the reformers, than be 5 
Sranted S permiſſion, for every one to have the new tranſlation of the | * 
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oh; Bible in his haun A conceſſion regarded; by that party, as n. | 
99, viltory,. 


Henry's pro- Bur as, Henry w was | hatred. to be much governed by his wives, while be te- a 
13 of mar- tained his fondneſs for tio, the final prevalence of either party, ſeemed to de- 


pend much on the choice of the future Queen. Immediately after the death of 
Jane Seymour, the moſt beloved of all his wives, he began toꝰ think of a new mar- 
riage. He firſt caſt his eye on the dutcheſs dowager of Milan, niece of the Em- 
peror; and he made propoſals. for that alliance. But meeting with difficulties in 
this deſign, he was carried, by his friendſhip for F rancis, rather to think of a 
F rench' princeſs,. He demanded the dutcheſs dowager of Longueville, daughter 5 
of the duke of Guiſe, a prince of the houſe of Lorraine; but Francis told him, 
| that that lady was already betrothed to the King of Scotland. The King, how- 
exer, would not take a repulſe: He had ſet his heart extremely on the mateh: 

The information, which he had received, of the dutcheſs's accompliſhments and 
beauty, had prepoſſeſſed bim i in her favour ; and having privately ſent over Meautys 
tg examine her perſon, and get certain intelligence of her conduct, the accounts, 
. a pda him, ſerved. farther to inflame his. deſires. He learned, ; 


ES 


1 of this match; and he — 8 that Francis ſhould give him the pre- 
feretice"to the King of Scots. But Francis, tho? ſenſible that the alliance of Eng- 
land was of much greater importance to his intereſt, would not affront his friend 
and ally ; z and to prevent farther ſolicitations, he immediately ſent the Princeſs. to 
Scotland. Not to ſhock, however, Henry's humour; Frangis made him an offer: Pp 
of Mary of Bourbon, daughter of the duke of Vend6me;' but as the King was in- 
formed, that James had formerly rejected this Princeſs, he would not hear any 
farther of fuch a propoſal. The French monareh then offered him the choice 
A dhe tuo young ſiſters of the ne Queen of Scots; and he aſſured kin, that 
they: were: no iſp / ĩnfetior either is merit or fle, to their elder ſiſter, and that one 
A chem was even ſuperior in beauty: | Phe King was as ſcrupulous with regard 
ta ths perſon of his wives, as if bis heart had been teally ſuſcepiible of a delicate 
Paſſion 3 and he was unwilling to. truſt any relations, or even pictures, with re- 
gard-t0 this important. partieular. Ne propoſed to Francis, that they ſuould haye 
a cone ne at Calais on pretence of buſineſs; and that that monarch ſhould bring 
along witch him the two Princeſſes of Guile, together, with the fineſt: ladies of 
quality in France, that he might make a choice among them. But the gallant 
118 of Francis was Fhocked with this Propoſal ; and he was impreſſed with too 


| muon. 


. 


. 
* 
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8 regard, he faid;- for the fair ſex, . like Chip. Vis; 
geldings, to a market, there to be choſen or rejected by the humour of the mer- . "mm 
chant *. Henry would hearken to none of theſe. niceties, but ſtill inſiſted, on his | 
propoſal; which, however, notwithſtanding Francis's carneſt deſire of cuntinuj- 
ing a good correſpondence with him, was finally rejected. 
Tur King began then to turn his thoughts towards a — alliance; and as 


the princes of the Smalcaldie league were extremely diſguſted againſt the Emperor 


on account of the perſecution of their rejigjong he hoped, by matching himſelf ine 
one of their families, to renew an amity, which he regarded as ſo uſeful to him. 
Cromwel joyfully ſeconded this intention ; and propoſed to him Anne of Clexes, 
whoſe father, the duke of that name, had great intereſt among the Lutheran prin- 


ces, and whoſe ſiſter, Sibylla, was married to the Elector of Saxony, the head of 


the proteſtant alliance. A: flattering picture, drawn- for the Princeſs by Hans 
Holben, determined Henry to apply to her father; and after ſome negotiations, | 

the marriage, notwithſtanding the oppoſition of the elector of Saxony, was at laſt . 3 
coneluded; and the Princeſs was ſent over to England, The King, impatient to Anne of 
be facisfie with regard to the perſon of his bride, came privately to Rocheſter, leres. 
and got a ſight of her. He found her big, indeed, and tall, as he could wiſh; : 
but utterly de void both of beauty and grace; very unlike the pictures. and re- 
preſentations, which he had received : He ſwore ſhe was a great Flanders - mare 

and declared, that he never could poſſibly bear her any affection. The matter 


was worſe, when he found, that ſhe could ſpeak rio language bur Dutch, of which 


he was entirely ignorant; and that the charms of her converſation were not likely. 
to compenſate for the homelineſs of her perſon. He returned to Greenwich very: 
melanchoſy; and much lamented his hard fate to Cromwel, as well as to Lord 
Ruſſeh Sir Anthony Brown, and Sir Anthony Denny. This laſt gentleman, in 

order to give him comfort, told him, that his misfortune was common to King, 

who could not, like private perſons, « chooſe for a andere! dae mut receive 

dar wives from the judgtent and fancy of others, © Wh; he. mene | 


Ir was the ſübject of debate among the King's IO, 280 8 the wil 
riage could not yet be broke; and the Princeſs be ſent back to her oWn e country. 5 
Henry's ſituation ſeemed at that time very critical, After the ten years true. 
concluded between the Emperor and the King of France, a good underſtanding 
ſeemed" to have taken Place between theſe rival monarchs; and ſuck marks of 
union! appeared, as gave f great jealouſy to the court of England. The Empe- 
ror; who: knew the generous! nature of Francis even put x confidence in him, 
en rare, in e ans great princes. nens mm 
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- raiſed in the Low. Countries by the Abe of Ghent, and ſeemed to threaten 
the moſt dangerous conſequences. Charles, who reſided at that time in Spain, re- 
ſol ved to go in perſon to Flanders, in order to appeaſe theſe: diſorders; but he 
found great difficulties in contriving the manner of his paſſage thither. The road 


by Italy and Germany was tedious: The voyage thro! the Channel dangerous, by 


reaſon of the Engliſh naval power: He aſked Francis's permiffioniae.paſs thro? his 
dominions; and he entruſted himſelf i into the hands of a rival, boden be had ſo 
mortally offended. The French monarch received him at Paris, with great mag-. 
nificence and courteſy ; and tho! prompted both by revenge and aintereſts, as well 
as by the advice of his miſtreſs and favourites, to make advantage of the preſent 


opportunity, he conducted the Emperor ſafely out of his dominions; and would 


not ſo much as ſpeak to him of buſineſs during his abode in France, leſt his de- 


hs Bac, mands ſhould bear the air of violence upon his royal gueſt. 


. Hexnzy, who was informed of all theſe. particulars, believed 8 an i 


and cordial union had taken place between theſe two great monarchs; and that 


1540. 
Sth January. 


their religious zeal might prompt them to fall with combined arms upon Eng- 
land *. An alliance with the German princes ſeemed now, more than ever, re- 
quiſite 50 intereſt and ſafety; and he knew, that, if he ſent back the Prin- 


ceſs of Cleves, ſuch an affront would be highly reſented by her friends and fa- 


mily. He was therefore reſolved, notwithſtanding his averſion to her, to com- 
plete the marriage; and he told Cromwel, that, ſince matters had gone ſo Far, 
he muſt put his neck into the yoke. Cromwel, who knew how much his o- 
inteteſt was concerned in this affair, was very anxious to learn from the King, 


next morning after the marriage, whether he now liked his ſpouſe any better. 
The King told him, that he hated her worſe than ever; and that her perſon was 
more lothſome on a near approach: He was reſolved never to meddle with 


her; and even ſuſpected her not to be a true maid: A point, about which he 


bad entertained ah extreme delicacy. He continued however to be civil to Anne; 
he even ſeemed to repoſe his uſual confidence in Cromwel; but tho? he exerted 


© this command over. his. temper, a diſcontent lay Wars in his beat and was 
| ready to burſt out on the firſt opportunity, © | 


12th April. 
A Parliament. 


| e a * ſtandard " belief to all 


- A $88510N of Parliament was held; and none of the abi: were now allowed 
a. place in the houſe of Peers. The King, by the mouth of the chancellor, com- 
plained to the Parliament of the great diverſity. of religions, which ſtill pre- 
vailed among his ſubjects: A grievance, he ſaid, which ought the leſs to 4 en- 
dured j becauſe the ſcriptures were now publiſhed in Engliſn, and ought uni- 
„ * be * appointed, he 
Stowe, p. 579 
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Eſſex, and was inſtalled knight of the garter. 


the religious houſes in England, they had exerted their ſpirits, and had of 


no ſociety that profeſſed obedience to the pope, was obliged to bave recourſe 


find a new demand made upon them of four tenths and a ſubſidy of one (hi 


— 


of Jeruſalem, or the knights of Malta, as they are commonly called. This or- 


of mans were both of them deceitful W His to the Qs N wo l 


r E N By e as 


ad, ſome biſhops and divines to draw up a liſt of tenets, to which his people e 
were to aſſent; and he was determined, that Chriſt, the doctrine of Chriſt, and 1548; 5 
the truth ſhould: have the victory. The King ſeems to have expected more effect 2 1 
in aſcertaining truth, from this new book of his doctors, than had enſued from —«© _ 
the publication of the ſcriptures.” Cxommwel, as vicar general, made alſo. in the 
King's name à ſpeech to the upper houſe; and the peer in return, beſtowed 
ſuch flattery on him, that they ſaid he was worthy, by his deſert, to be vicar- 
general of the univerſe. That miniſter ſeemed to be no leſs in his maſter's: good W = 
graces: He received ſoon after the fitting of the Parliament; de tice of Earl of _ 
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Turk remained only one religious order in England ; ihe of St. John 


der, partly eccleſiaſtical; partly military, had, by their valour, done. ent ſer⸗ 
vice to Chriſtendom z and had very much retarded,” at Jeruſalem, Rhodes, and 
Malta, the rapid progreſs" of che barbarians. During the general ſurrender” of 


refuſed to yield up their revenues to the King; and Henry, who woul® 
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the Parliament for the diffolution of this order. Their revenugy/ were large; and-* 
formed an addition nowiſe contemptible to the many acquiſitions, which theKing * 
had already made. But he had very ill huſbanded the great revende obtained . 
by the plunder of the church: His -profuſe generoſity diflipated faſter than 
his rapacity could ſupply; and the Parliament were furpriaed this ſeſſſt be. 


ling in the pound during two years: So ill were the i people's expectations IN 
anſwered, that the crown was never more to require any ſupply'from the people: 
The commons the? laviſh of their liberty, and of the blood of their fellow. ſub- 
jects, were extremely frugal of their money; and it was not without difficulty 
ihat that grant could be obtained by this abſolute and dreaded monarch. The 
convocation! gave the King four; ſhillings. in the pound to be levied in two years. 
The pretext; fur theſe grants was the great expence;” which Henry had been 
put to for. the defence, of the nation, in building forts along the ſea coaſt, and 


nn equipping a navy. As be had at preſent no ally on the continent, in whom 


he repoſed much confidence,, be relied only on his domeſtic. ſtrength, and was 


on that account obliged to be _ rei his preparations * 
dangers af an invaſion. n Up „eee e 


Tu King's favour to Cromwel, ae „ | 
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Chap. V. ſecretly increaſed every day ; and having at aſt broke all coſtraict; it prompted 


1540: : 
Fall of Crom- 
wel. | 


him at once to feck the diſſolution of a.matriage:fo odious to him, and to involve 
kis mmmiſter in ruin, who had been the author of it The fall of Crom wel was 
kaſtened by ther cauſes. All the nobility hated a man, wo, being of ſuch a 
baſe: extraction, had not only mounted abdve. them, by his ſtation of vicar- 
general, but had engroſſed many of the other conſiderable offices uf · che kingdom: 


Beſides chat commiſſion, which gave him a high, and almoſt abſolute authority 


over the clergy; and even over che laity, he was Lord prixy- cal, Lord Cham- 
berlane, and Maſter of the wards: Fe had alſo obtained id ter of the garter, 
a dignity which had ever been conferred only in men of the moſt illuſtrious fami- 
lies, and which ſeemed to be profaned by its being commamicated to ſo mean a 
perſon. © The people were averſe to him, as the ſuppoſed author of the violences 
on the monaſteries; eſtabliſhments, which, were ſtill revered and beloved by the 
commonalty. The catholics regarded him as the concealed enemy of their reli- | 


| 800 1 The proteſtants, obſerving his exterior concurrence with: all the. perſecy- 


grerciſed againſt them, were inclined to bear him as little favour; and re- 
prosched him with the timid. ty, if not treachery, of his conduct. And the King, 


| who found,..that great clamours had on all hands ariſen againſt the adminiſtra- 
tien, Mas not diſpleaſed ta throw on Cromwel the doad of public hatred 5 and 
he hoped, hy ſo caly, a facrifice, to regain the affections of his ſuhjects.. 
Bur there was another cauſe, which ſuddenly; ſer all theſe motives. 3 


and; brought about an unexpected revolution in the miniſtry, The King had 
lixed his laffectian: on Catherine Howard, niete to the duke of Norfolk; and be- 
ing determined 10.gratify this'ney paſſion, he could find no other expedient but by 


 . procurings divorce-from his, preſent cosſort, / to raiſe Catherine to his bed and 


120 _ throne, - The Doe, ho had logs been engaged in enmity with Cromwel, made 
the ſame uſe of her inſinuations, to ruin the miniſter, that he had formerly done 


of Aue Boleyn's againſt Wolſey: And when all engines were prepared,” he ob · 


tained a commiſſion from the King, to arreſt Cromwel at the eougeil- bord on 
the accuſation of high treaſon, and to commit him to the Tower. Immedintely 
after, a bill of attainder was framed againſt himy and the houſe of peers thought 
proper, without trial, examination, or evidence, to condemn to death a man, 
whom, a few days before, they had declared worthy to be vicar- general of the 
univerſe. The houſe of commons paſſed the vill, tho* not without ſome oppo: 
ſitioh.. -Cromwel was accuſed of hereſy! and'treaſon'; but the infſtatices of his'trea- 
ſonable practices are utterly improbable, or even abſolutely ridiculous . The 
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the ſummit of power from a very dom arigin, he- 
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was his being the inſtrument of the King's tyranny, in conducting like ĩniquitous Chap! . | 


bills, in the former ſeſſion, againſt the counteſs of Saliſbury and others. 


Cao endedvoured to ſoſten the Ving by the moſt humble ſupplications 
but all ro no purpoſe: It was not the practice of that Prince'to ruin his miniſters 


1510. 


and favourites by halves; and tho' the utihappy priſoner wrote once in fo moving | 


a ſtrain as even to draw tears from his eyes, he hardene] himſelf againſt alllmoye- 
ments of pity, and refuſed his pardon. The coneloſion of "Cromwel's letter ran 


in theſe words. i a moſt worul Prilober, am ready to fubmit to death When 
and yet the fail fleſh incites me to call 


„it ſniall pheaſe God and your 


„ to your grace for: meroy and pirdon of mine offetices. Written at che Tower 


„with the heavy heart and trembling hand of your highneſs's moſt miſerable 
« priſoner and poor ſlave, Themas Cromwel.“ And a little below, Moſt 


<< pravious Prince, I ery for merey, merey, merey . When brought to exe- 8h Juty. 


againſt the ſentence pronowjeed upon him. He knew that Henry vouiſd ehm 


on his ſon theſe ſymptoms of oppoſition to his will, and that his death alone 
would not terminate that monarch's vengeance. He was a man of prudence, . in- 


duftry, and ability 3 worthy of a better maſter and of better fate. Tho raiſed to 
tempt of his inferiors g and was careful to remember all the obligations, which, 


cution, he avvided all earneſt Proteſtarions ef his innoceite, und an Cocmplinte un ar- 


no inſolence or con- 


during his lower fortune, he had dwed to any one. He had ſerved as 2 private 


ſoatinol in the Italian wars, where he received ſame gbod offiers from a Luequeſe 
merchant, who bad entirely forgot his perſon, as well as the fervice, which be had 
rendered him. Cromwel, in. his:grandeucohappened, at Lzondon, to caſtchis eye on 


his .benefaGor,:how;/nedpced to: poverty, by mis ſortunes. He immediately ſent 


for him, put him in mind of their antient ſriendſhip, and Wa aſſt 
ance, reinſtated him in his former profperous.circumſtances +. . 


. Semadgmdnt Cikraitwas adit g Ki 


at the ſame time with the bill of attainder againſt Cromwel. The houſe 


A | 
peers, in conjundtion with the comtnons, applied to him by petition, defiring Ceres. : 


that he would allow his marriage to be examined; and orders were immediately 
given to lay the matter before the convocation, Anne had been formerly con- 


tracted by her father to the Duke of Lorrain; but ſhe, a3 well as the Duke, were | 


at that time under age, and the contract had been afterwards annulled by the 


conſent of both parties, The King, however, pleaded this contruct as à ground 


of divorce; and he added two reaſons tiiöte, which may ſeem a little extraor- 
_ 3 that, when he eſpouſed Anne, he had not inwardiy given his conſent, 


a 282. + Burnet, vol. i. p. 172. 
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2 HISTORY of ENGTAN D.- 
Chap, vi. and that he had not chought proper to copſuinejate.che marriage. IT i 


tion were ſatisfied with theſe reaſons, and ſolemnly annulled the marriage between 
the King and Queen: The Parliament -ratified. the econ, of 0 cler? 5 pad 
the ſentence was ſoon after notified to that princeſs. 
Ax was bleſt with a happy inſenſibility of — even in the poiots which 
the moſt nearly affect her ſex z and the King s averſion towards her, as well as his 
proſecution of the divorce, had never given her the leaſt uneaſineſs. She willingly 
hearkened to terms of compoſition with him; and when he offered to adopt her 
as his ſiſter, to give her place next the -Queep,, and his own daughter, and to 
make a ſettlement of three thouſand pounds a-year upon her; ſhe accepted of the 
conditions, and gave her conſent to the divorce f. She even wrote to her brother, 
(for her father was dead) that ſhe had been very well uſed in England, and deſired 
him to live in good terms with the King. The only inſtance of pride which ſhe 
| betrayed was, that ſhe refuſed to return into her o- ee wa The ee 
which ſne had received; and ſhe lived and died in England. 


NoTwiTHSTANnDING Anne's moderation, this incident hgh: a great "90 
neſs between the King and the German princes ; but as the fituation of Europe 
was now much altered „Henry was the more indifferent about their reſentment; The 
cloſe intimacy which had taken place between Francis and Charles, had ſubſiſted 
during a very ſhort time: The diflimilarity of their characters ſoon renewed, with 
greater violence than ever, their former jealouſy and hatred. While Charles re- 
mained at Paris, Francis had been imprudently engaged, by his open temper, 
and by that ſatisfaction which a noble mind naturally feels in performing generous 
actions, to make ſome very dangerous confidences to that intereſted monarch; 
and having now loſt all ſuſpicion of his rival, he hoped, that che emperor and C 

he, ſupporting each other, might neglect every other alliance. He not only 
communicated to his gueſt the ſtate of his negociations with Sultan Solyman and 
3 201 1550 Rach n the cnet hich 180 os en from 


3 To 8 much 1 80 bien her ood eee Parliament 
followed all his cap:ices : and how much both of them were loſt to all ſentiment of ſhame j an aft was 
. paſſed this ſ6fiqn, de. laring, that a precontrat ſhould, be u ground of aonulling a marriage 3 as if 
that pretext had not been made uſe of both in the caſe of Anne Boleyn. and Anne of Cleyes. But the 
King's intention in this law is faid to be a defign- of reſtoring the princeſs Elizabeth to ber right of le- 
git-macy i and it was his character never ts look) farther-than! the preſent objeR, 'without regarding 
the inconſiſtency of his condutt. The (ents wrfrenl N ane diſſolntion of 

5 N Heath 4091 0: be »4 But end 40 
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titel England, to enter into 37 5gainft him .. Charles bad no cue £ 
ſooner reached his own ,dominions, than he ſheyed himſelf ' unworthy of the; 54. 
friendly reception which! he had met with. He flatly refuſed to execute lis p- 
miſe, and put the duke of Orleans in poſſeſſion of the Milaneſe: He informed So- 
lyman, and the ſenate of Venice, of the treatment which they had received from 
their ally: And he took care that Henry ſhou!d not be ignorant how willing“? 
Francis had abandoned his ancient friend, to whom he owed ſuch important obli- 
gations, and had ſaorificed him to a new coffederate: He even poiſoned and 
miſrepreſented many things, which thei unſuſpecting heart of the Freneh monarch 

had diſcloſed: to him. Had Henty poſſeſſed true judgment and generoſity, this 
incident alone had been ſufficient to guide him in the choice of his allies. But his 
domineering pride carried him immediately to renounce the friendſhip of Francis, 

who had ſo unexpectedly given the emperor the preference: And as Charles invit- 

ed him to a renewal of ancient amity; he willingly accepted the offer; and thinking 
bimſelf ſecure in this r ue e the in uu and of: | 
the Ger man prince. 


Tua new turn which Mey: kid Wien regard to Ga affairs, was ex- 
tremely agreeable to his: catholic ſubjects; and as it had perhaps contributed, 
among other reaſons, to the ruin of Cromwel, it made them entertain hopes sch Augaſt. 3 
of à final prevalence over their antagoniſts.” The mirridge of the King with yi, marriage © © 


Catherine Howard, which followed: ſoon after his divorce from Anne of Cleves, —5 Les. 


was alſo. regarded as à very favourable” incident to theit cauſe; and the ſubſe- 

quent events cotreſponded perfectly to their expectations. The King's councils 5 

being now directed by Norfollt and Garditer,” a furious perſecution commenced — _- 

againſt the proteſtants; and the law of the fix articles was executed with rigour. 3 a 1 

Dr. Barnes, who had been the cauſe of Lambert's execution, felt, in his türnęx 
che ſeverity of the perſecuting ſpirit ; and, by a bill which paſſed in parliament, * . 

without trial, he was condemned to the flames, together with Jerome and Ger- 

rard. He diſcuſſed theological queſtions even at the ſtake; and as the debate be- 

tween him and the ſheriff,” turned upon the invocation of ſaints, he faid, that he 

doubted whether the ſaints could pray for us; but if they could, he hoped 2 

half an hour, to be praying for the ſheriff and all the ſpectators. He next en- - 

treated the ſheriff to carry to the King his dying requeſts, which he fondly ima- - 1 

gined would have authority with that monarch, who had ſent him to the ſt ke. 

The of his requeſts. was, that Henry, beſides repreſſing ſuperſtitious ce- =” 

remonies, ſhould be . vigilant im preventing fornication and common 1 

ſwearing}. | 5 +: 

| ere Daniel, Du Th.. f + Burnet, vol. i. P 298, For. Soy 
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Wuils Henry was exerting this violence againſt” the prateſtants, ks fpared ner 
the catholics who / denied is ſupremacy ; and a foneigner, who was at thati time in 


| England; had- reaſon to fay, 'thab/thoſs'who were againſt the pope were burned, 
and thoſe/who were for him were hatige(®; © The King even diſplayed, is an 
aſtentatious manner, this tyrannical equity and impartiality; which reduced both 


parties to ſubjection, and infuſed: tert intd every; braaſt. Barnes, Gerrard, and 
Jerome bad been carried, to che / place of jexecution-on three hurdles; and along 
with them there · was placed: on each hurdle 8 catholit, who was alſd executed fog 
his religion. - Pheſe catholics were-Abal; Eetherſtone, antt/Powely who deejareds 
that the moſt, grie vous part of eee ee e eee 
Tetical miſcreants; as ſuffered: with them 


Tuo' the ſpirit of the ee eee eee deſpotic IO 


| of Henry; chere appeared ſomo ſyinptoms af content & Hm ineoti de rabſe inſur 


rection broke out ir Forbfnre, headed by Sir JohN Nevil but it was ſoon ſuppref- 


| Ted, and Nevil,' with the other/finglead@1s7 as excented! Tihe febels were Jp 


27 May. 


*  ©xecution,. and this:vancrable; matron maidtajned. Nills in theſe: diſtreſsfubciteum · 
ſtances, the ſpirit of that lang race oi mangenbs fram whom ſhe-was deſcended . 


poſed to have been inſtigated by che intrigues of cardinal Pole; and the Ming was i- 
ſtantly determined to: makę the counteſs off Saliſbury, vhO lay. under ſentence! of 
deach,. ſuffer, for hex ſon's. offences. Heorderedl: her ton bo datried ta the plaeei of: 


She refuſed, to lay her head on the block, or ſubmit te a ſentence where ſhe had 
received no trial. She told the executioner, that, if he wauld have her head, he 


muſt win it the beſt way he could: And thus ſhakidg her — the, 


ran about the ſcaffold ; and. the executioner followed her with his ax, aiming many 
fruitleſs, blows at hor neck, before he: was able colgive her the fatal ſtroke. Thus 
periſted the laſt of the line of: Plantagenet, which wich great glory, but ſtill 
greater crimes and misfortunes, had governed;Englagd. for-the ſpace of three hun- 
Ared years. The lord Leonard Grey, a man who had formerly. rendered great ſer- 
vice to the-ctown, was alſg beheaded for-treafſans ſoon afierxth<-countci-of abe 


| bury; We;know little of the grounds of his proſecutian. Die 


Tus inſurrecbion in the North engaged Henry to- make a pregreſs Aber in 


' order to quiet the minds of his people, to-reconcile them to his government, and 


8 * 
1 * 2 
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to aboliſn the ancient ſuperſtitions, to which ghole parts were much addicted. He 
had alſo another motiue for this journey: Ho popoſed to hold a conference at York - 1 


with his nephew the King of Scotland; 3 i 222 do cement 2 1 in. | 


Aiſſoluble union W apa 


1 Fox, vol. ii, fr. 525. * e. . 


2.468. 


; ; | 9 
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Pa ſans pit of religious innovation; which had ſeized ; is ee ne lr Chap. VL 7 8 
5 had made its way into Scotland, and had begun, long before this . 139% n 
period, to excize; the Tame jealauſies, feans, and: perſecutions: + About the — 
1527, Pattick Hamilton, à young man af à noble family, having been create | 
abbot of Ferne, waz ſent abroad for his education ;; but had fallen into company 
with ſome reforme s, and;he-returned into his own country» very iH ' diſpoſed 20- 
wards that church, of which his birth and his merit entitled him to attain the 
higheſt honquss. The fervour of youth, and his zeul fur novelty, mache it 
impoſſible for him tg cosceal bis: ſentimenta; and Campbell, prior of the Do- 
minicans, whe; under colour; of friendſhip, and a ſympnthy in opinion, had 'mfi- 
nuated himſelf into his confidence, accuſed him to Beatoryy archbiſnop of St. AW 
drews. Hamilton was invited to St. Andrews, in arder to maintain, with ſbme 
of the elergy. a diſpute concerning the controvertod points; und after muh res- 
ſoning with regard to juſtificatĩon, free will, originah in, and otſier topics of that 
nature, the conference ended with their condemning Hamilton: to bo hurnt fur his 
errors: The young man, who: had been deaf to the inſſnuations ef ambirien; 

was: leſs likely to be ſhaken with the ftars of dtatk, while he propeſtd to himmel 
both the glory of bearing:teſtimony: to the truth, and the immediate reward” a 323 
ending his martyrdom. The people, who compaſſionated i yoath;, His virtue - .. > _ 
and his noble birth, were much, moved with the-conſtangy-of his end -andrantiin- — _ 
cident. which on fallowed, ſtill more confirmed them in their favourable ſenti⸗ 
ments towards him. Is cited Campbel, ho ſtill ĩoſulted him at the ſtake, to an- 

wer before the judgment. ſeat of Chriſt.; and, as that perſecutor, either aſtoniſhed . 
with theſe. eventa, or overcome, with, remorſe, or, perhaps ſeiged with a-diftem> 
per, ſoon after. loſt, his ſenſes, and fell into /a, fever, enen 
regarded Hamilton as a prophet, as well as a: martyri$c.. 4.4 

AmoxG the diſciples converted by Hamilton, was: woe für Born dnt | 
2 2e6lqus preacher.z..and who, tho he did not openty: diſcover his ſentimentes, 9 
ſoſpected: to len towards the new opinions. His dlodeſba thebiſkep of Dunkel 
.enjoined him, when he met with a epiſtle onca;poodigoſpely ef 
the liberties of holy church, to preach, dn it, and-:let:the reſtralose: Feteſ un- 
ſwered, that he had read both old and new teſtament, and hade not- omi 
epiſtle, or ill goſpel ; in ang part of them. The extreme attachment to the-ſorip+ 
tures was regarded in thuſe days as a ſure charactexiſtio o hereſy and Fotreſt was 
ſoon after brought to bis trial, and condemoed. to che flames. While the- prieſta 
. ee on the place of his een Bo. 


rener. + Hit, hank of una p. fo 5 
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1 Chap. VI. him in fore. cellar : For that the ſnoke of Mo. Prank nme ined all 
: thoſe on whom it blew F. 


Tus clergy. were at that Wee est e . diffcalcies/ not one in NY 


| land, but all over Europe. As the reformers'aimed at a total ſubverſion of anci- 
ent eſtabliſhments, which they repreſented as idolatrous, impious, deteſtable, the 


prieſts, who found'both their honours and properties at flake, thought that they 
had a right to refiſt; by every extremity, theſe dangerous invaders, and that the 
fame ſimple principles of equity, which juſtified a man in killing a pyrate or a 
robber, would acquit them for the execution of ſuch heretics. A toleration, tho? 
it is never acceptable to eceleſiaſtics, might, they ſaid, be admitted in other 
caſes ;" but ſeemed an abſurdity where fundamentals were ' ſhaken, and where the 
poſſeſſions, and even the ſubſiſtence of the eſtabliſhed clergy were brought in danger. 


But tho' the church was thus carried by policy, as well as inclination, to kindle 


the fires of perſecution, they found: the ſucceſs: of this remedy very precarious, 
and obſerved, that the enthuſiaſtic zeal of the reformers, inflamed by puniſh- 


ment, was apt to prove very contagious on the compaſſionate minds of the ſpec- 
tators. The new doctrine, amidſt all the dangers to which it was expoſed, ſpread 
itſelf ſecretly every RI = the _ of men erg Guy _— to a 


revolution in religion. 52 | 
Bor the moſt / FOI for ths be in Scotlin Wh that 1 no- 


| bility, moved by the example of England, had caſt a wiſhful eye on the church 


revenues, and hoped, if a reformation took place, to enrich themſelves by 
the plunder of the eccleſiaftics. James himſelf, who was very poor, and was 
ſomewhat inclined to magnificence, particularly in building, had been ſwayed by 
like motives; and began to threaten the clergy with the ſame ſate which at- 


tended them in the neighbouring country. Henry alſo, never ceaſed exhorting 


his nephew to imitate his example ; and being moved both by the pride of mak- 
ing proſelytes, and the proſpect of ſecurity, if Scotland ſhould embrace à cloſe 


union with him, he ſolicited eee Nen to meet him 1 and be 
obtained a promiſe to that purpoſe. i 


- Tax eccleſiaſtics were extremely 1 | with t this reſolution of James; 1234 


they employed every expedient, in order to prevent it. They repreſented the 


dangers of innovation; the pernicious conſequences of aggrandizing the nobility, 


already too powerful; the hazard of putting himſelf into the hands of the Engliſh, 


his hereditary enemies; the dependance which muſt enſue upon loſing the friend- 


ſhip of France and of all foreign potentates. To theſe conſiderations, they added 
| _ * 15 projent intereſt, by which they found the "IM to 1 much go- 


t Fe, p- 65. 


. 


5 
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ci They. offered en es ity <a Clap. VI. = 
They promiſed him, that the church ſhould always be ready to contribute to his N — WM 
ſupply : And they pointed out to him, the confiſcations of heretics, as the 'means = 3 | 
of filling his exchequer, and of adding a hundred thouſand pounds a- year to the =; | 5 4 


crown revenues. The inſinuations of his new Queen, to whom youth, beauty, 

and addreſs had given a powerful influence over him, ſeconded all theſe reaſons; 

and James was at laſt engaged, firſt to delay his journey, then to ſend excuſes to 

the King of England, VI AO * oor e | 55 

the conference. oy 3M 
HzuRx, vexed with the diſappointment, and . at the aFront, vowed 

vengeance againſt his nephew; and he began, by permitting pyracies at ſea, and 

incurſions at land, to put his threats in execution. But he received ſoon after, in 

his own family, an affront to which he was much more ſenſible, and [which 

touched him in a point where he had always ſhewn an extreme delicacy. He had 

thought timſelf very happy in his new marriage: The yourh, beauty, and 

agreeable diſpoſition of Catherine, had entirely captivated his affections; and he 

made no ſecret of his devoted attachment to her, He had even put up a prayer a 

m his chappel, returning thanks to heaven for the felicity which the conjugal Rate 1 

afforded him; and he deſired the biſhop of Lincoln to compoſe a form of thankſ- - "© x; 

giving for that purpoſe. But the Queen very little mefited this tenderneſs which 

he bore her: She had abatidoned herſelf to lewdneſs. One Laſcelles brought WW 

telligence of het diſſdlute life to Cranmer, and told him, that his fiſter, formerly the Queen's . 

a ſervant in the old dutcheſs of Norfolk's family, with whom Catherine was edu-. 2 

cated, had given him a particular account at her diſorders. Derham and. AFL SE] 

Mangoc, both of them ſervants of the durcheſs, had been admitted 10 her bedy 

and ſhe had even taken little care to conceal her ſhame from the other ſervams © i 

of ihe family. The primate, ſtruck with this intelligence, which it was equally 23 OO 

dangerous to conceal or to diſcover, communicated the matter to the carl of Het _ - nnd Y 

ford and to the chancellor. They agreed, that the ; matter ſhould, by no means 1 

be buried in ſilence; and the archbiſhop himſelf ſeemed the moſt proper perſoa =o 


to diſcloſe it to the King. Oranmer, unwilling to ſpeak on ſo delicate a gn, _— 
wrote-a narrative of the whole, and conveyed it to Henty, Who was zollte * 5 
aſtoniſhed at the intelligence. So confident. was he of the fidelity of his <onſort, 4 5. =” 
that he gave at firſt no credit to the information; and he faid to the lord pri - r 


ſeal, to lord Ruſſel, high admiral, Sir Anthony 'Browh, "upd Wrlotheſely, ar 2 
he regarded the whole as a forgery. Cranmer was now in a very perilous Bus. 
DP hes had not full proofs been found, certain and ine able deftrution r RY 
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d o. n over him. The King's impatience, however, and jealouſy prompted kim roy 


_ feareh the matter to the hottom: The privy-ſcal was ordered to examine Laſcelles, 


bo poꝛſiſted in the information he had given ; and till appealed to his ſiſter's te- 


ſtimany. That nobleman made next a pretence of hunting, and went to Suſſex» 
| where the woman at that time reſided : He found her both conſtant in her former 
intelligence, and particular as to the facts; and the whole bore but too much the 
face of probability. - Mannoc and Derham, who were arreſted at the ſame time, and 
"examined by the chancellor, made the Queen's guilt entirely certain by their con- 
feſſion ; and diſcovered other particulars, which redounded ſtill more to her diſ- 
honour. Three maids of the family were admitted into her ſecrets; and ſome of 
them had even paſt the night in bed wich her and her lovers. All the examinations 
were laid, before the King, who-was ſo deeply affected, that he remained a long 
time ſpecchleſs, and at laſt burſt into tears. He found to his ſurprize, that his 
Steat Kill in diſtiaguiſping a true maid, of which he boaſted in the caſe of Anne 
of Cleves, bad g led him .in that of his preſent conſort. . The Queen. being now que- 
ſtioned, denied her guilt; but when inſormed that a full diſcovery was made, ſhe 
confeſſed, that ſhe had been criminal before her marriage; and only inſiſted, that 
ſhe bad never been. falſe to the King's bed. But as there was evidence that one 
Colepeper had paſſed the night with her alone ſince ber marriage; and as lt appeared, 
that ſhe had taken Derham, her old paramopr, into her ſervice ; ſhe ſeemed to 
deſerve very little credit in this aſſeveration; and the King beſides, Was not of a 
humour to make any difference between theſe degrees of guile, * 


rxkr Wind that "he could not 10 folly or expeditions; i his N 


36 January. on all theſe criminals as by aſſembling, a Parliament, the uſual inſtrument of his 


tyranny. The two houſes, having received the Queen” s. confeſſion, began by an 
addreſs to the King; which conſiſted. of ſeveral particulars. They entreated him 
not to be vexed with this untoward accident, to which all men were ſübject; but 
to conſider the frailty of human nature, and the mutability of human affairs; 
and from theſe, views to derive a ſubject of conſolation. They deſired leave to 
frame a bill of attainder againſt the Queen' and her accomplices ; and they beg- 
ged him to give his aſſent to this bill, not in perſon, which would renew his vexa- 
tion, and might endanger bis health, but by commiſſioners appointed for chat 
purpoſe. And as there was a law in force, making it treaſon to ſpeak ill of the 
" Queen, as well a8 King, they crayed his royal pardon, if any of them ſhould, bn 
the preſent. occaſion, baye tranſgreſſed any part of that ſtatute. TN | 

Havmα obtained a gracious anſwer to theſe tequeſls, the Parliament — e 
to an act of attainder for treaſon againſt the Queen, and the viſcounteſs of 


| Rockeford, who had conducted her ſcorer! mom; and in this aft Colepeper, 


1 . x * 1 a —_ * „ 
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and Derham, were aſs Fe... At the a time, they paſſed' à bill Chap. V. 
of attainder for miſpriſion of treaſon againſt the old dutcheſs of Norfolk, S T3548” 3 
therine's grandmother, her uncle, lord William Howard, and his lady, to- 

gether with the counteſs of Bridgewater, and nine perſons more; becauſe they, 
knew the Queen's vicious life before her marriage, and yet concealed "it, This 
was an effect of Henry's uſual extravagance, to expect that parents ſhould ſo far 
forget the ties of natural affection, and the ſentiments of ſhame and decency, as . HY 
to reveal to him the moſt ſeeret diſorders of their family. He himſelf ſeems to - A 
have been ſenſible of the cruelty of this ſentence: For he pardoned the durcheſs > 25 - 4 
of Norfolk, and moſt of the others, condemned for miſpriſion of treaſun. 1 


How EVER, to ſecure himſelf for the future, as well as his ſucceſſors, FTA this 
fatal accident, he engaged the Parliament to frame a law, equally full of extra- .- = 
vagance. It was enacted, that any one who knew, or vehemently 2 — 
any guilt in the Queen, and did not, within twenty days, diſcloſe it to the Ki 
or council, ſhould be guilty of treaſon; prohibiting every one, Mae ſame time, | 
from ſpreading the matter abroad, or even privately whiſpering it to others. It was 3 
alſo. enacted, that if the King married any woman, who had been incontinent. 
taking her for a true maid, ſhe ſhould be guilty of treaſon, in caſe ſhe did not 
previouſly reveal her guilt to him. The people made merry with this ext 3 
ordinary clauſe, and ſaid, that the King muſt henceforth look out for a widow . 122 
for no reputed maid would ever be perſuaded to incur the penalty of the wt | | — 
After all theſe laws were paſſed, the Queen was beheaded on Tower-hill, 2 IS 
gether with the lady Rocheford, They chaved i in a manner ſuitable to their a. 
ſolute life; and as the lady Rocheford was known to. be the chief inftrument, 
who had brought Anne Boleyn to her end, ſhe died unpitied and men were 
farther confirmed, by the diſcovery of this woman's guilt, in the e ſen· 
titnents which they had entertained of that unfortunate Queen. 


Tux King made no demand of any ſubſidies from this Hs N 2 5 
found means of enriching his exchequer from another quarter: He took far 
ther ſteps towards the diſſolution of colleges, hoſpitals, and other foundations of f 
that nature. The courtiers had been practiſing on the preſidents and governors, 
to make a ſurrender of their revenues to the King; and they had been ſucceſsful 
with eight of them. But there was an obſtacle to their farther. progreſs : It ha 
been provided, by the local ſtatutes of moſt of theſe foundations, that no gle... ©. 

dent, nor any fellows, could make ſuch a deed without the unanimous vote of __ |. 
all the fellows ; and this conſent was not eaſily obtained. All ſuch ſtatutes mere. _ _ nn 
now annulled by Parliament; and the revenues of 2 5 . fo oſeful to W 50 Wn 
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H 1$TFORY 'or AND 
Mic, were now 1aid open ts che capacieſs Y 


e King and his Favounites®. 
The church had been fo long their prey, that nobody was ſurprized at any new - 
inroads made upon it. From the regular, Henry now proceeded to make de- 


vaſtations on the ſecular clergy. He extorted from many of the biſhops a ſur- 


render of chapter - lands; and by this device he pillaged the ſees of Canterbury, 
York, and London, and NIE his greedy e and flatterers with their 
fpoils. NS 

Taz clergy have been commonly ſo 8 as to make a concern for their 
temporal intereſts go hand in hand with a jealouſy for orthodoxy; and both 
theſe paſſions be regarded, by the people, ignorant and ſuperſtitious, as a zeal for 


religion: But the violent and headſtrong character of Henry now disjoined: 


theſe objects. His rapacity was gratified by plundering the church; his bi- 


4 gotry and arrogance by perſecuting heretics. Tho? he engaged the Parliament 


| - mitigate the penalties of the fix articles, fo far as regards the marriage 


of prieſts, which was now only ſubjected to a forfeiture of goods, chattels, 


"lt lands, during life; he was till equally bent on maintaining a rigid purity in 
ſpeculative principles. He had appointed a commiſſion, conſiſting of the two. 


archbiſhops and ſeveral biſhops of both provinces, together with à conſiderable 
number of doctots of divinity ; and by virtue of his eccleſiaſtical ſupremacy he 


had given them in charge to choofe à religion for his people. Before the com- 


miſſioners had made any progrefs in this arduous undertaking, the Parliament, 


in 1541, had paſſed a law, by which they ratified all the tenets, which theſe di- 


vines ſhould eſtabliſh with the King's conſent : And they were not aſhamed of 
expreſtiy declaring chat they took ckeir religion upon truſt, and had no other 
rule, in religious as well as temporal conterns, thaniche arbitrary will of their ma- 


fler. There is only one clauſe of the ſtatute, which may ſeem ar firſt fight to ſa- 
vour ſomewhat of the ſpirit of liberty : It was enacted, that the eccleſiaſtical com- 


miffioners ſuod eſtabliſh nothing repugnant to the laws and ſtatutes of the realm. 
But in reality. chis prov iſo was inſerted by the King, to ſerve his o. purpoſes. 


By introducing 4 confuſion and cohtradiẽtion into the laws, be became more the 


| 343 
ow It e by. this 8 that there ſhould be trial 3 in any coumry where the. 


King ſhould appoint, by commiſſion. The ſtatutes of treaſon had been extremely multiplied.i in thig, 
reign; and ſuch'an expedient ſaved trouble and charges in trying that crime. The ſame Parliament 


ecxektec Irekand into wkitigthm; and Henry henceforth annexed: the title of King of Ireland to his: 
other titles. This Fellion,” the commons firſt began the practice of freeing any of their members, who 


were arreſted,” hy 4 writ iſed by the ſpeaker. ; Formerly it was uſual for them to apply for a writ: 


- from Chancery to that purpoſe. This precedent increaſed the authority of 26 con, 9 hed. | 
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maſter of every one's life 3 2 And cake c 
church ſlill gave him jealouſy, he was well pleaſed, under cover of ſuch aclauſe, 5 
to introduce appeals from the ſpiritual to the civil counts. It was fora\like rea» 
ſon, that he would never promulgate a body of canon law ; and encguraged che 
Judges on all occaſions to interpoſe in eccleſiaſtical cauſes wherever they hugbt 
the. law or royal prexogative concerned. A happy innovation; * at MEA 
vented for. arbitrary purpoſes ! 4 
Tux King, armed by the authority of Parliament, or ae R — 
legement of that ſpiritual ſupremacy, which he believed inherent in him, env 
ployed his commiſſioners to ſelect a ſyſtem of tenets for the aſſent and belie o 
the nation, A ſmall volume was ſoon after publiſhed, called, the Infiitution 
Chriftian Man, which was received by the convocation, and vored to be wy | 1 
fallible ſtandard of orthedoxy. All the delicate points of Juſtification, faith; free- 5; 
will, good works, and grace, are there defined, with a leaning towards the-opi- 3 
nion of the reformers: The ſacraments, which a few years before were only al- 
lowed to be three, are now increaſed to the number of ſeven, conformable to the 
ſentiments of the catholics. The King's caprice. is diſcernihle thro? the whole ; 
and the book is in reality to be regarded as his compoſition. For Henry, While 
he made his opinion a rule for the nation, would tye bis own hands no-canon 
or authority, not even by any which he himſelf had formerly eſtabliſud. 
Taz people had occaſion ſoon after to ſee a farther inſtanee of the King's in- 
conſlancy. He was not long ſatisfied with his Inſtitution of a Chriſtian Man: He 
ordered. a new book to be.compoſed, called, the Eruditiam f 4 Chriſtian Man's 
and without aſking the aſſent of the ,convacation,: he publiſhed, by his on au- 
thority, and that of the Parliament, this new model of orthodoxy. It differs 
from the Inſtitution ; but che King was no leſs poſitive in his new creed han he 


# 2. * 


had been in the old; and he required the belief of the nation to veer about at hie 
ſignal. In both theſc books, he was particularly careful to iuculeate the doctrine of oY 
paſſive obedience ; and he was no leſs careful to zetain-the nation in the practice. 
Wurz the King was' ſpreading his own books among the people; he! eme _ 
to, have been extremely perplexed, as well as the clergy, what courſe to take 
with the ſcriptures. A review had been made by the eecleſiaſtical ſynod of the 


new tranſlation of the Bible; and Gardiner had propoſed, that, inſtead of empor. l; 
ing Engliſn expreſſions throughout, ſeveral Latin words ſhould: fill be pre- 3 | 
"ſerved, becauſe they contained, as he pretended, ſuch peculiarefiergy-and Ggnis 
3 2 that they had eee n in the vulgar en ee 
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wg Chap, VI. theſe were ecleſia, penitentia, oben, contritus, "INE — elemints; 

15425 ceremonia, myſterium, preſbyter, ſacrificium, bumilitas, ſatisfafio, peccatum, gratia. 

| boſia, charitas, & . But as this mixture would have appeared extremely bar- 

+barous, and was plainly calculated for no other purpoſe than to retain the people 

in their ancient ignorance, the propoſal was rejected. Fhe knowledge of the peo- 

ple, however, at leaſt their diſputative turn, ſeemed to be an inconvenience ſtill 

ae, more dangerous; and the King and Parliament , ſoon after the publicatidn I 
. of the ſcriptures, retracted the conceſſion, which they had formerly made; 

and prohibited all but gentlemen and merchants to, peruſe them j. Even that 

liberty was not granted, without an apparent heſitation, and a dread of the 

conſequences: Theſe perſons. were allowed to read, /o it be done quietly and with 

® good order. And the preamble to the act ſets forth, that many. ſeditious and 

Ez. ignorant perſons had abuſed the liberty granted. them for reading the Bible,, 

1 t and that great diverſity. of opinions, animoſities, tumults, and ſchiſms had been 

. ee by perverting the ſenſe of the ſcriptures. It ſeemed very difficult 

ncile the King's model for uniformity, with the permiſſion of free inquiry. 


"I maſs book alſo paſſed under the King's cognizance; and little alteration: 
was as. yet made in it: Some doubtful or fictitious ſaints only were ſtruck out 3. 
and the name of the pope was erazed. This latter precaution was likewiſe uſed with 
regard to every new book that was printed, or even old book that was fold. The 
Bd word, Pope, was carefully omitted or blotted out ; as if that precaution could: 

Aboliſh the term from the language, or as if ſuch. a enge of it did not rather | 
imprint it more ſtrongly. in the memory of the people. 8 3 


Tux King took care about this time to: clear the churches of banter ade: 
5 which had crept into them. Plays, interludes, and farces were there often acted in 
deriſion. of the former ſuperſtitions; and the reverence of the multitude for their 
antient principles and modes of worſhip, was thereby gradually effaced “ : We 
do not hear that the- catholics attempted: to retaliate by employing this powerful 
eee their adverſaries, or endeavoured by like arts to expoſe that fana- 

| - tical ſpirit, byr which, it appears, the reformers were often; aQtuared. | Perhaps 

5 9 che people were not diſpoſed to reliſh a jeſt on that ſide: Perhaps the greater 
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fmplicity and the more ſpiritual abſtract worſhip of the. proteſtants, gave les 
hold to ridicule, which is commonly founded on ſenſible repreſentations; It 
- was, therefore, a very agreeable conceſſion chro no we . y _—_—_ prey if 
- to ſuppreſs evjirelyabeſe.neligiour comedies... e, 
N . i Which met on the 22d of January, 1543. · 133 Hen, vl ©” [6 e mentary 
{ j oh |  Viſſory, vol. ii. Pp. 113. | 7 vol. i i. p. and LITE gs 
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Tnuos Henry laboured inceſſantly, by 2 creeds, ns e eue as 
Marr his ſubjects to an uniformity in their religious ſentiments: But as he en- br 

tered; himſelf, with the greateſt earneſtneſo, into all theſe ſcholaſtic rea e 
he encouraged the people, by his example, to apply themſelves to the ſtudy of 
theology 3 and it was in vain afterwards to expekt, however preſene fear mightire-. 
ſtrain their tongues or pens, AI TEIN ſet oY dag; 
nn | 
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War with Scotland. Victory at Solway. Death of Tames the 
France. Parliament —— Aftairs of Scotland. Parks: f EST 
ment. Campaign in France. 4 Parliament. Prace with + 

France and Scotlund.—Perſecutions. Execution of the Ea of 
Surrey. Attainder of the Duke of N . oy 3 2 
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HE E NRY, being aterwinsd to avenge himſelf of the King of Se for night=apur a 
ing the advances, which he made for his friendſhip, would gladly have ob- Scotland. 1 


+ o 


tained'a ſupply from the Parliament, to enable him to proſecute that enterprize 3” 02 2” 
but as he did not think it prudent to diſoover his intentions, the Parliament, con- 3 _ 
formable to their frugal maxims, would underſtand no hints; and the King was =. a 
diſappointed in his expectations. He continued, however, to make preparations® 
for war; and ſo ſoon as he thought himſelf in a condition to invade Scotland.” 2 
he publiſhed a manifeſto, by Whiefr he endeavoured to juſtify” bis Hoftilities.” 
He complained of James's diſappointing him in the promiſed* interview; wick 
was the real ground of the quatre : But in order to give a more fpecious cb 3 
louring to the enterprize, he mentioned other injuries; that his nephew had given 
protection to ſome Engliſn rebels and fugitives, and had'detained ſome territory, 

which, Henry pretended, belonged to England. He even revived'the old claim 

of the dependance of the crown of Scotland, — — ar 3 
mage to him as his Hege lord and | ſuperior. He employed thie dube of Norfolk,. . 


whom he called the ſeourge of the Scots, to command in the wary and t. 
Jn fent the biſhop of Aberdeen, and Sir James*Learmont 3 —_—_ 
5 * Backanay, ib. 14 A „ „„ DS” 
ö a * RE: - | * : 
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„(( bis Gncle, the would hearkento-no/termget/accomimodation.... While Nor- 
folk was afficnbling his army at Newcaſtle, Sir Robert Bowes, attended. with 
Sir Ralph Sadler, Sir Ralph Evers, Sir Brian Latoun, and others, made an in- 

: curſion into Scotland, and advanced towards Jedburgh, with an intention of pil- 
laging and deſtroying that town. The earl of Angus, and George Douglas, his 
brother, who had been ſo many years baniſhed: their country, and had ſubſiſted 

by Henry's bounty, joined the Engliſh army in this incurſion; and the forces, 

' commanded by 8 exceeded four thouſand men, James had not been ne- 
_Sligent in his preparations for defence, and had poſted a conſiderable body, under 
the command of the earl of Huntley, for the protection of the borders. Lord 
Hume, at the head of his vaſſals, was haſtening to join Huntley, when he met 
24th Auguſt, with the Engliſh army; and a battle immediately enſued, While they were 

1 engaged, the forces under Huntley began to appear; and the 'Evgliſh, afraid of 
BY. being overpowered and ſurrounded, took to flight, arid were purſued by the enemy. 


#2 


* Wm: Evers; Latoun, and ſome other perſons. of diſtinction, were TEM (8 5 A 
—_— few only of ſmall note fell in this ſkirmiſh “. W. Camp 1444 88.4 


| Tum duke of Norfolk, meanwhile, began to move from his camp at —— 
aaſtle z and being attended by the earls. of Shrewſbury, Derby, Cumberland, 

Surrey, Hertford, Rutland, with many others of the nobility, he advanced to 

the borders. His army amounted to above twenty thouſand men; and it re- 
aAauired the utmoſt efforts of Scotland to reſiſt ſuch formidable preparations. James 
=  _ _ had aſſembled his whole military force at Fala and Sautrey, and was ready to 
ES... advance ſo ſoon as he: ſhould be informed of Norfolk's invading bis kingdom. 
TDLaue Engliſh paſſed the Tweed at Berwic, and advanced along the banks of the 
WE be, river as far as Kelſo; but heariog that James had gathered together near thirty 
= thouſand men, they rep: the river. at that village, and retreated into their 
RS on country +. The g of Scots, inflamed with a deſire of military glory, 
and of revenge on his — ay gave the ſignal for purſuing them, and carrying 

the war into England. He was ſurprized to find, that bis nobility, who were 


= oppaſed this reſolution, and refuſed to Attend him in his projected enterprize, . 
—_ Enraged at this defection, he reproached them with cowardice, and threatened 


impteſſion on the enemy's country. He ſent ten thouſand men to the weſtern 

5 | borders, who entered England at Solway firth z and he himſelf followed; them. at 

* a ſwall diſtance, ready to join them upon occaſion. ., Diſguſted, ;however, with 
the refraRory diſpoſition of his ae he ſent a ee aka 4 depriv- 


* 8 ds * + : s 


- generally difaftected an account of the preference, which had been given the clergy, © 


- vengeance; but till-reſolved, with the forces which adhered to him, to make an 
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ing lord Maxwel, their general, of his commiffion, and conferring the come Chap vt, * 
mand on Oliver Sinclair, a private gentleman, who was his favourite. The eg 
army were extrefnely diſpleaſed with this alteration, and were ready to diſband 3 F/ ory at = M0 
when a ſmall body of Engliſh appeared, not exceeding 500 men, under the o-. 3 
mand of Dacres and Muſgrave. A panic ſeized the Scots, who immediately ; >. += 
took to flight, and were purſued by the enemy. Few were killed in this rout;  ' © 
for it was no action; but a great number were taken priſoners, and ſome of the 5 | 
principal nobility. Among theſe were the carls of Caffilis and Glencairn the lords ; 
Maxwel, Fleming, Sommerville, Oliphant, Grey, who were wy ON to London, 

and given in cuſtody to different noblemen. 


Tur King of Scots, hearing of this diſaſter, was cee 3 bebg "I 
naturally of a melancholic diſpoſition, as well as endowed with a high ſpi- | 
rit, he loſt all command of his temper on this diſmal occafion. | Rage again F 
bis nobility, who, he believed, had betrayed him; ſhame for a defeat 'by. „„ 
ſuch unequal numbers; regret of the paſt, fear of the future; all theſe pi. 
fions ſo wrought upon him, that he would admit of no conſolation, but abn. 
doned himſelf wholly to deſpair. His body was waſted by ſympathy with his. 7 
anxious mind; and even his life began to be thought in danger. Le had no 3 
child living; and heariog that his Queen was ſafely delivered, he aſked Whether _ + 
ſhe had brought him a male or female? Being: told, the latter; he turned about „ 
in his bec: The crown came with a woman,“ ſaid he, and it will go with „ 5 
« one © Many miſeries await this poor kingdom : Henry will make it his own n LM 
either by force of arms er by marriage. A few days after, he expired, 0 me . _ 
flower of his age; a prince of conſiderable virtues and tafents, | well fitted, by his cember.. — 
vigilance and perſonal” courage; for repteſſing thoſe diſorders, to which his king- —— - 2 
dom, during that age, was ſo much expoſed. He executed juſtice with the fiſth. _ 
greateſt innpartiality and rigour; but as he ſupported the 'commonalty and tbke 
church againſt the rapine of the nobility, ke eſcaped not the hatred of that order: : 
The proceſtants alſo, whom be repreſſed, have endes voured te throw many Rains = 
on his memory; but 2 158 not been. able ebe e Ney 6 on "0 
bim®. wo 1:50 T7052 26 "th Ar Fo” an grid A TY ; | 9 

be perſecutions, n reſpii, 1 not to 0" to hi TT a vice: £4 15 
ef -which he fem to have been as free-as Francis the frſt or the empetut Charles, both of Whom, az .. —_— 
_ wellas James, ſhewed, in different periods of cheir dites, even-an inclination bo te ne doftrines.,  * ' 0 
The extemities 10 which a]l.choſe pringes, were carried, progeeded entirely from che S af l. 

fairs, during that _—_ w eh render is ee Trp to: a. with greater temper-qr mede---.. 
5 Wo 


ration, 5 they had em the reſolution. of Tuppo he antient eſtabliſhments, So violent 


was the propenſity of the times-towards"innovation, thata-eoleration of the new prechoro regu 2 1 
valent to a Ro of 2 A FA 
rain J 
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* Chap. Henry was no er . of · his victory and of the death of his ne- 
3468. Phew, than he projected, as James had foreſeen, the ſcheme of uniting Scotland 
"i to his.own dominions, by marrying his ſon Edward, to the heireſs of that king - 
dom“. He called together the Scots nobles, Who were his priſoners; and after 
reproaching them, in ſevere terms, for their breach of treaty, as he pretended, 
he began to ſoften his tone, and propaſcd to them this expedient, by which, he 
hoped, thoſe diſorders, ſo prejudicial to both ſtates, would for the future be pte- 
vented. He offered to beſtow. on them their liberty without ranſom; and only 
required of them engagemepts. to favour, the marriage of the prince of Wales 
__ - _ © with their young miſtreſs. They were cally. prevailed on to give their aſſent. to 
a propoſal, which ſeemed ſo natural, and ſo advantageous to both kingdoms ; 
* and being conducted to Newcaſtle, they deliyered to the duke .of Norfolk hoſta- 
ges for their return, in caſe the intended nuptials were not compleated : And they 
| dhence proceeded, to Scotland, where they found affairs in ſome confuſion. 


Tun pope, finding his authority i in Scotland expoſed to danger from the K 
ing of che new opinions, had beſtowed. on Beaton, the primate, the dignity of - 
cardinal. and that prelate had been long regarded as prime miniſter to James, 
* and as. the; head of that party, which defended: the ancient privileges and proper- 
ties of the eccleſiaſtics. Upon the death of his maſter, this man, apprehenſive 
af the conſequences both to his party and himſelf, endeavoured to keep poſſeſſion 
of the power; and for that purpoſe, he is accuſed of executing a deed which re- 
quired; a high degree of temerity. He ' forged, it is ſaid, a will for the King, 
appaipting, himſelf, and three noblemen, regents of the kingdom-dyring the mi- 
_ nority: of the infant Princeſs E: At leaſt, for hiſtorians are not well agreed in 
the circumſtances. of the fact, he had read to James a paper of that import, to 
© which that monarch, during the delirium which preceded his death, had given 
an imperfe& aſſent and approbation I. . By virtue of this will, Beaton had put 
hicmſelf in poſſeſſion of the goyernment; and having joined his intereſts with thoſe 
of the Queen dowager, he obtained the conſent a: the: convention 1 d and 0 
| 5 excluded the pretenſions of the earl of Atran. 2 8 5 1 4 £71 I67 WEST itt a 
N Jus earl of Arran, of the name of Hane was next beit to thi crown 
„ by his grandmother, daughter to James the third; and on that account ſeemed 
beſt, entitled to poſſeſs that high office, into which the cardinal had intruded him- 
ſelf . The proſpect alſo of his ſucceſſion: after a Princeſs, who was in ſuch tender 
iafancy, procured him many partizans'; and tho' his character contained Title 
ſpirit, Activity, or ambition, A propenſity, which he had diſcovered for the new 
® Stowe, P. 5B: Herbert, Burnet, Buchanan. * + Sidler's LY 7 161. nen 71. 1 
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to de educated ; that ſix Scots nobles ſhould immediately) be deltvefeg⸗ 
| tages to Henry ; "and that the kingdom, notwithſtanding 1 its unioti with 1 


n W A R 


** him all the. * promoters of. e e 
By means of theſe adherents, joined to the vaſfals of his family, he had 
able to make oppoſition to the cardinal's adminiſtration ; and the ſuſpicion | 
Bearon's forgery, with the acceſſion. of the noblemen, who-had been priſopers 1 H 
England, aſſiſted too by ſome money, ſent from London, was able to tum : 
the balance in. his fayour. The earl of Angus, and his brother, having: en 
the preſent opportunity e of returning into their own country, oppoſed the E 
with all the force of that powerful family ; and the majority of the 
had now embraced oppolite intereſts to thoſe which formerly prevailed, Arr 
vas declared goyernor; the cardinal yas committed to cuſtody under i oa 
lord Seton; and a negotiation was commenced with Sir Ralph Sadler, PE IM. 

liſh ambaſſador, for the marriage of the infant Queen with the Prince 0 Wales: £ 
The following conditions' were quickly agreed on; that the Queen. ſhould remain Treaty with 
in Scotland till ſhe was ten years of age; that ſhe ſhould then be ſent to England Scotland. 


of. th e 25 


* 


? 


ſhould till preſerve its Jaws and privileges. By means of theſe equitable . 
ditions, the war between the nations, which had threatened Scorland with ſuch Ce 
diſmal calaryities, ſeemed.t to be fully g's and to be cha into perpetual "7 4. 8 
concord and unanimity. ih eee en 1 

Bur the cardinal; primate, haviog ae l on Seton to bed e cg be „ 
liberty,” was able, by his i intrigues, to "confound all theſe” meiſiires” Wich — 
peared to pe ſo well concerted. He aſſembled the moſt conſiderable” eccleſialticy; Z 


and baying repreſented | to them the, imminent danger, to which their x revenues © + = 


4 
8 


and privileges were expoſed, be rſüuaded chert to collect privately "From. the TOE. 
clergy a large ſum of money, by which, if entruſted" to His thanagement,” he _ "+ 
promiſed to overturn the ſchemes of their enemies f, © Beſides che partizing, 
whom he acquired by, pecuniary: motives, he rouzed' up the Zeal bf tos, who ._ 
attached to the catholic workhip ; ; and he repreſented the union ith Eng en 


*j nd. as the ſure forerunner. of ruin to the church and to the antiegt religion.” "The "4 


ional antipathy of the. Scots againſt the 1 nation, Was Alſe an infallible _ 
engine, by which the cardinal wrought ppon the people; and "tho" the terror of + Ig — 
_ Henry's arms, and their inability to make rehiſtance,” procured a temporary . © Ron 
aſſent to the alliance and marriage propoſed, the ſettled habits of the nation pro- 
duced an extreme pyerfion. to thoſe meaſures. The Englith ambaſſador” and his 
train received many inſults from perſons whom the cardinal hddfinditit t ro mmi 3 
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eri and waited patiently till the day appointed for the delivery 
"He then demanded 'of the regent the performance of that im- 
| N article; but received for anſwer, that his authority was very 'precari- 
od, that the nation had now taken a different impreſſion, ' and that it was not 
in his BE to compel any of the obility to deliver themſelves as hoſtages to the 


Engi Sadler, Wett the cenſequence of this refuſal, ſent a ſummons to 
alf thoſe who had been priſoners i in England, and required them to fulfil the pro- 
miſe Wit they had given of returning 3 into cuſtody. None of them ſhowed fo 


mich ſentiment ' of honour, as to perform their engagements, except Gilbert 
'Kennedy, earl of Caffilis. Henry. was ſo well pleaſed with the behaviour of this 
Hoblethan;” that he not only received him gracibuſly, bur honoured him with pre- 


8 ſents, gave him his liberty, and ſent him back to Scotland, with his two brothers, 
5 whom, he had left as hoſtages T. 


n . "ink Tun behaviour of the Scots 1 wa it reflected dithonour, on the * a 
* tion, wis not unacceptable to the cardinal, who foreſaw, that all theſe perſons 
:-_ . ould now be deeply intereſted to maintain their enmity and oppoſition to the 
Won” Engliſh. . And as a war was ſoon expected with that kingdom, he found it neceflary 
Goa immediately to apply | to France, and to grave the aſſiſtance of that antient ally, 
EEE. 22 the preſent diſtreſſes of the Scots nation. Tho' Francis was fully ſen- 
ED -: his inteceſt in ſupporting Scotland, a demand of aid could not have been 
8 . on him at à more unſeaſonable juncture. His pretenſions on the Milaneſe, | 
And his reſentment againſt Charles, had engaged him in a war with that potentate 3 _ 

and having made very great, tho' fruitleſs efforts during the preceding campaign, 
=. 3 the was the. more diſabled at preſent. from defending his own dominions, much 
3 more from n granting any ſuccour to the Scots. Matthew Stuart, earl of Lenox, & 
JJ youn fipbleman, of a great family, was at that time in the French court; 3 and 
Franeis, being informed, that he was engaged in antient and hereditary enmity . 
with the Hamiltons, who had murdered his father, ſent him over to his native 
3 country, as a ſupport to the cardinal and the Queen mother: And he promifeg 
cdehtat a ſupply of Pak, and, if neceſlary, even military ſuccours, ſhould ſoch 
W be diſpatched after him, Arran, the governor, ſeeing all theſe pepe 
Ag iet bim. aſſembled is friends, and made an attempt to get the perſon of 
= the infant Queen into his cuſtody ; but being repulſed, he was obliged to come 
_—_ to an. accommodation with his enemies, and to entruſt that precious charge 
_:.-. t four neutral perſous, the heads of potent families, the Grahams, Areſkines, 
_— Haters, and Leviſtons. , The Arrival of. Lenox, in the . A theſe Tank 
. 5 * + Buchanan, lib. xv. a ppt fl hs 88 
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excited his reſentment, ns farther confirmed the reſolution. which — Jad before... * 8 
taken, of breaking with France, and of uniting his arms with thoſe of the emperor.  * 
He had other grounds of complaint againſt. the French. King; which, cho they > 
ere, not of great importance, yet. being recent, were able to overbalance., Aae. SE 
great injuries which he had formerly received from Charles. «He Pre F 
Francis had engaged to imitate his example i in ſeparating himſelf e entir The 2 
ſee of Rome, and that he had broke his promiſe in that particular. He. was diſ= 


ſatisfied, that James, his nephew, had been allowed to marry, firſt. Magdalene of” - 


France, then a princeſs of the houſe of Guiſe; and he conſidered theſe alliances . — 5 
as pledges which Francis gave of his intentions to ſupport the Scots. inſt” the „ 
power of England 7. He had been informed of ſome railleries, which t e French PEE. 1 4 4 


King had thrown out againſt his conduck with regard to his wives. Te was dil- 
guſted, that Francis, after ſo many obligations which he'owed him, had: "acri- 
| ficed him to the emperor; and in the confidence of friendſhip, had raſhly” te 
vealed his ſecrets to that ſubtle and intereſted? monarch: And he — 
that regular payments were never made of the ſums due to him by France, i My 

of the penſion which had been promiſed. Impelled by alt theſe moves, he | 
alienated. himſelf from his ancient friend and confederate, and formed" a league 
with the emperor, who very earneſtly courted his alliance. This league nes 
_ ſtipulations for mutual defence, contained a plan for' invading France and be 5 
two monatchs agreed to enter Francis's dominions with an army, each uf twenty 7 
| Give thouſand men; and to require that prince to pay Henry all the ſums which + 7 
he owed him, and to conſign Boulogne, Montreuil, Terouenne, and Ardtes as a- WE. 
"ſecurity for the regular payment of his penſion for the future :- In cſe theſe 7 
conditions were rejected, the confederate princes agreed, to challenge, for Hear, 
the crown of France, and the dutchies of Normandy, Aquitaine, and Guienne + +» 
for Charles, the dutchy of Burgundy, and ſoine other terricorics & That they. 
might have a pretence for enforcing theſe claims, they ſent a meſſage 1 Francis) 
requiring him to renounce his alliance with Sultan Solyman, and: to mike 'repa- 
ration for all the prejudice which Chriſtendom had ſuffered from that unnatural 
confederacy. Upon the French King” s refuſal, war was declared 9 75 him by 
the confederates. It may be proper to obſerve, that the partizang 0 CAPS nc! 
n to Charles his alliance wich the heregical Ae of England, as n ick ous 
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9 85 Bay 1; than that which Francis had contracted with Solyman : And they obſerved, 1 
N 43. this league was a breach of that ſolemn promiſe which he had Week to FI 
EG the ſeyenth, never to make peace or alliance with England. | 
224 — Wart the treaty with the emperor was eg o hs « King d e a 
. *>AParlient. * ſeflion of Parliament, in order to obtain ſupplies for his projected war with 
Rn... rance.' The Parliament granted him a ſubſidy to be paid in three years: It 
levied i n a peculiar manner ; but exceeded not three ſhillings in the pound, 
: upon d dividual®. The convocation gave the King fix ſhillings in the pound, 
to be levied in three years. Greater ſums were always, even during the eſtabliſh- 
"ment of the catholic religion, exacted from the clergy than the laity: Which made 
the emparor Charles ſay, when Henry diſſolved the monaſteries, and ſold their 
5 cleͤepenues, or beſtowed them on his nobility. and courtiers, that he had killed the 
1 ben whit chad brought him the golden eggs . | 
15 ; bs Tun Parliament alſo facilitated the execution of. the e 1. by which the 
5 Kings proclamations were made equal to ſtatutes: They appointed, that any 
nine counſellors ſhould form a legal court for puniſhing all diſobedience to pro- 
- * clamations..; The total abolition of juries, in criminal cauſes, as well as of all Par- 
/ bamengs,;ſeemed,, if che King had ſo pleaſed, the neceſſary conſequence of this 
5 enormous law. He might iſſue a proclamation, for the execution of any penal 
+, _ _ ſtatute, and afterwards try. the criminals, not for breach of the ſtatute; but for 
düuiſobedience to his proclamation; It is remarkable, that the lord Mountjoy en- 
+. © , tered a proteſt againſt this law ; and it is equally remarkable, that that proteſt is 
 - the-anly one which was entered againſt any Public bill during this whole reign f. 
1 W have taken notice; in the end of the former chapter, of ſome laws re- 
ERS: narding religion; which the Parliament paſſed this ſeſſion, in order to gratify the 
5 King's humbur. It was farther enacted 5, that every ſpiritual perſon, who 
A preached:.or. tauglit contrary to the doctrine contained in the King's book, the 
Turan of 6 chriſian man, or contrary to any doctrine which he ſhall Toes | 
„pi promulgate, was to be admitted on the firſt conviction to renounce” his 
9 _ ertors3 on the ſecond, he was required to catry a faggot; which if he refuſed to 
doy ar fell into a chird offence, OR be burnt., But the laity for the third of- ; 
enn | 
T They: thay en, in goods prey: fillings and wen to firs pounds, paid four-pence of 8 
rom five pounds to ten unds t-ptnce ; from ten pounds to twent . 
| 88 8-b1n 4% mM 8520 and e ths 7 1254 bel Wee 4oinahad | 
A e b twenry ſhilfings to lee pbcnde; From: Bre ponds i ten pounds, eee 
ſrom ten pounds to twenty potty, two thillings ; from twenty pounds and opwards, three ſhillings, | 


{Gall * p · 176. | 7 Burner, p. 322. 8 + 35 Hen, VII. 1. 
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fence, were only to forfeit their goods 

impriſonment. Indictments muſt be laid within a year after 3 and wh 
priſoner was allowed to bring witneſſes for his purgation. Theſe pendlticy'were 
lighter than thoſe formerly impoſed on a denial of ttanſubſtantiation: it way how- 
ever, ſubjoined in this ſtatute, that the act of the ſix articles was ſtil in force. 
But in order to make the King more entirely maſter of his people, it wu n 


ed, that he might hereafter, at his pleaſure, change this act, or any proviſion'ing - % 


it. By this clauſe,” both parties were retained in ſubjection; ſo far as regarded” 
religion, the King was inveſted, in the fulleſt manner, wich the ſole legillagive _ 
authority in his kingdom; and all his ſubjects were, under the ſevereſt peyities; © * 
expreſsly bound to reteive , whatever doctrine he fhould W . 
come to them. 


Tux reformers began to entertain U hte this Enidibiauad . be 12th oY 


employed in cheir favour. The King married Catherine Par, widow" to Nevil 
lord Latimer; a woman of 'virtue, and ſomewhat inclined” to the new dodrine. . 
By this marriage, Henry made good what had formerly been foretold in jeſt, that 

he would be obliged to eſpouſe a widow. The King's league with the emperor, 
ſeemed to be a circumitatice no leſs favourable to the catholic 1275 ; and thus 

matters remained ſtill nearly balanced between the factiens. 

Tax advantages gained by this powerful confederacy between Heary a. 
Charles, were very inconfiderable, during the preſent year. The campaign was 
opened with a victory, gained by the duke of Cleves, Francis's ally, over the 
forces of the 'cttiperor® : Francis, in perſon, took the field earty; and made him 
felf maſter, without reſiſtance, of the whole dutchy of Luxembourg: He afters 
wards took Landrecy, and added ſome fortifications to it. Charles, having at 
laſt aſſembled a powerful army, appeared in the Low Countries; and after 


taking almöſt every fortreſs in the dutehy of Cleves, he reduced the duke to ſub- 


mit to the kerms Whieh he was pleaſed to preſeribe to him. Being then joined 
by a body of ſix chouſand Engliſh, he ſat dowa- before Landreey, and cover 
che ſiege with an army ef above forty tboufand men. Francis advaheed at dhe 
Read of an army not much inferior 3 as if he intended to give the emperor 

or oblige him to abanden the ſiege: But while theſe two Real monarchs were 
facing each other, and all the wotld ſtood in eupectation of ane gheat event M che 
French found means to hto ſuceeurs im Landrecy, and having thus effected 
their purpoſe, they Riu made a” fetteat. Charles, finding the ſeaſon 2 
vanted,” eee in e Ber" Wand it bedeffary tõ raiſe 
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pretenſion: Lenox alone was beco 
him to ſome difficulty. - 


877141 on, Tus peſlty of Henry vas flattered, by the figure which he made jo.the grea 
3 I 5: Tianſactions on the continent: But the intereſts of his kingdom were much more 
Scodand. | 


deeply cbncerned in the event of affairs in Scotland. Arran, the governor, was 
of ſo indolent and unambirious, a charactet, that had he not been ſlimulated by his 
friends and dependants, he never had aſpired to any ſhare i in the adminiſtration j 
and when he found himſelf overpo ered by the party of the Queen dowager, the 


"cardinal; and the carl of Lenox, he was glad to accept of any terms of accom- 


imbdstion, however diſhonourable. He even gave them a ſure pledge of his ſin- 
_ cefity, by renouncing the principles of the reformers, .and reconciling, himſelf to 
the Romiſh communion ia the Franciſcan church at Stirling. By this weakneſs 


and levity be loft h's credit with the whole nation, and rendered the proteſtancs, 
who were hitherto the chief ſupport of his power, his moſt mortal enemies. The 


10 cardinal acquired the entire aſcendant in the kingdom: The Queen dowager put 


implicit confidence in him: The oe was obliged to yield to him in ever 
e an obſtacle to his W int and reduced 


Tux inveterate eamity which Bs Jak 3 W che families of 1 
and Arran made. the intereſts of theſe two noblemen entirely incompatible; and 


as the cardinal and the French party, in order to engage Lenox the more in their 
cauſe, had flattered him with the hopes of ſucceeding to the crown after their 
infant ſovereign, this rivalſhip had tended ſtill farther to rouze the animoſity of 


the Hamiltons. Lenox too had been encouraged to aſpire to the marriage of the 


Qucen dowager, which would have given him ſome pretenſions to the regency; 
ad as he was become aſſuming, on account of the ſervices which he had render- 
ed the party, the cardinal found, that, ſince he muſt chooſe between the friend- 
hip of Lenox and Arran, the latter nobleman, who was more eaſily governed, 
and who was inveſted with preſent authority, was in every reſpect preferable. In 
- order to remove the former, after the eaſieſt and leaſt obnoxious manner, he 
wrote to Francis, with whom be had entire crgdit, by means of the duke of 
| Guiſe, father to the Queen dowager,z and after praiſing Lenox for his paſt ſer- 
8. vices, he repreſented the preſent difficulties and obſtructions, which he occaſioned 
5 in the admifflſtration, and deſired that he might. be recalled to France, where he 


enjoyed great credit and large poſſeſſions. - But the impatience of Lenox to at- 


Lain bis purpoſes, allowed not this political artifice leiſure to operate. Finding 


that he was not likely ta ſucceed in his pretenſions to the Queen dowager, and 


' "that Arran prevailed in every conteſt, he retired to Dunbartan, the govemor of 


Wi dna entered into ene with the 
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Engliſh court; and he ſummoned his vaſale and partizans to ann Al cup ew 4 'N 1 


thoſe who were inclined to the proteſtant religion, or were on a account di 
contented with the cardiggfs' adminiſtration, now regarded Lenox 8 = head a 
their party ; and the ily made him a tender of | their ſervices. © 5 
time, he had collected an army of ten thouſand men, and he . þ 

mies with immediate deſtruction. The cardinal. had no equal force to Le. ve EN 
him; but as he was a prudent man, he foreſaw that Lenox could not long fublilt. 

ſo great an army, and he endeayoured to protract time, by opening a negocia 

tion with him. He ſeduced his followers, by various artifices ; he engaged the 
Douglaſſes in his intereſts; ; he repreſented to the whole nation the danger of eit FI; 


wars and commotions, And Lenox, finding himſelf engaged in an be | 
conteſt, was at laſt obliged to lay down his arms, and to accept of terms of g 


commodation with the governor. and the cardinal, ? Preſent peace was reſtored ; at | N 


but no confidence took place between the parties. Lenox, fortifying bis caſtſes, 
and — in a poſture of defence, waited the ſuceours of the Basil. 
from who — alone he ig: to, wan the W over bis ene: 
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Wnullx the winter ſeaſon reſtrained. Hank from I 6 oth Fir 1 


„ dictate, with regard to the ſucceſſion of the crown.” After declaring, chat W 
N prince of Wales, or any of the King's male iſſue, were firſt and immediate heirs to / 
TY the kingdom, the parliament reſtored the two princeſſes, Mary and Elizabeth, to Ft! 
their tight of ſucceſſion. This ſeemed a reaſonable piece of juſtice, and c 
BY what the King's former violence had thrown into confuſion; but it was impoſſible | 
for Henry to do any thing, however laudable, without betraying in ſome circum» 
ſtances, his uſual caprice and extravagance: - Tho? he opened the way for theſe two 
princeſſes to mount the throne, he would not allow the act to be reyerſed which hac 


declared them both illegitimate ; he made the Parliament confer on him a power * 1 1 8 7 


ſtill excluding them, if they refuſed to ſubmit to any conditions which he ſhould - 
be/pleaſed to impoſe ; and he required them to enact, that, in default of his own 
iſſue, he might diſpoſe of the crown, as he pleaſed, by will or letters patent. 


He 
did not probably foreſee, that in proportion as he degraded the of hay : 
rendering them the paſſive inſtrument of his variable and violent W he 
taught the people jp regard all their acts a8 Ae and we defeated even he. 
_ _ which he k fo: bent to attain, - x #2. of 1 = 
An act was paſſed, that the King's ial ſtile thould be « King of e 
« "HO and Ireland, defender of .the Hi and on 1 earthy” Meta ates head 
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moned a new Parliament; where a law was paſſed, ſuch as he was; pleaſed. ME ; 
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1 5 Mi wit of theicharch of England and Ireland.“ It ſeemed. a ia inconſiſtency, 


pr 544 


to retain che title of defender of the faith, which the ſee of Rome had conferred 
dn him for maintaining it cauſe againſt Luther ; and lata his eceleſiaſticel 
bote pay, in oppoſition to the claims of that ſcſete. 

"An act was alfo paſſed, for the retniſſion of the debts, which che King had lately 
donttacted by a general loan exacted from the people. It will eaſily bo believed, 
that, alder dhe formera@of-this kind; the loan was not entirely voluntary v. But 
there was a {peculiar circuniſtance attending the preſent ſtatute, (which none but 
Henry would have thought of: That thoſe who had already got een either 
in whole or in part, ſhould refund the ſums to the exchequer. | 


Tus oaths which Henry eftabliſhed for the ſecurity of his-eceteſiaſtical model, 
were not more reaſonable than his other meaſures. All his ſubjects of any diſ- 
tinction had already been obliged: to renounce the pope's ſuptemacy; but-as the 
clauſes which they ſwore to, had not been deemed entirely ſatisfadory, another 
dath Was impoſed,” and it was added, that all thoſe who had taken the former 
.. oaths, ſhould be underſtood to have taken the newone t. A ſtrange ſuppoſi- 
tion] to kepreſent m men as bound by an oath which N had never r;conſented. to- 


| take. 


Tux moſt conidia act to-which Ihe Partidene gave n 
chat by which they mitigated the law of the fix' articles, and · ordaĩned —.— 
perſon ſhould be put to his trial upon any accuſation eoneerning any of the of · 
Fences comprized i in that ſanguinary ſtatute, except on the oath of twelve perſons 
before commiſſioners authorized for that purpoſe; and chat no perſon ſhould be 
arteſted or committed to ward for any ſuch offenoe before he-was indicted. Any 


prencher, accuſed of ſpeaking in his ſermon OY? LEROY muſt bein 
 difted within forty days. 


Tus King always experienced the limits of his: on alt 8 . 
he demanded ſubſidies, however moderate, from the Parliament; and, therefore, 
ndt to hazard a refuſal, he made no mention this ſeſſion of a iſupply't*Bur-as' his 
wars both with France and Scotland, as well as his uſual-prodigality, had .involv- 
ed him in great expence, he had recoutſe to other methods of filling his treaſury : 
. Notwithſtanding the former abolition of his debts, he yet requited new loans from 
his ſubjects: : And he enhanced gold from forty- five ſhillings to forty-eight. 
an ounce; and ſilver from three ſhillings and ninepence to four ſhillings. '- His 
. pretence for this innovation, was to prevent the money from being-exported';'as 
1 * ö could any wiſe fave the” Purpoſe, * He evan goined dan 
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in years, having refuſed to contribute his ſhare, or not coming up to the e: 


any mad during pleaſure, not to: mention the: practice of extorting oats, rendered 


' regent and: cardinal were not prepared to oppoſe To'great #force, und they de td? Ws 4A 


commonly ſaid, that he did too much, if he intended td folicit an alliance, 
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money, and ordered it to be current by his pidelamadon?; He oa 23 lt | 
Ganers for leyyipg/a beneyolence,/.and he extorted about ann thouſand pounds W FR 
by that expedient. Read, alderman. of London *;- a: man ſomewhat advanced 7 


50 


pectations of the commiſſiogers, was inrolled as a foot ſoldieriin the Scottich mars, | 
and was there taken priſoner. Roach, who had been equally refraRtory;/neas 
thrown into priſon, and obtained not his liberty: but by paying a large compalſi- - 
tion . Theſe; powers of: the prerogative, (which at that timo paſſed b U 
ſtioned) the King's compelling any man to, ſervs in any office, and impribmn g 70 


the ſovereign, in enn abſolute n of the perſon and pe e 14nd 1 2 
individual. . r eee atk} 3 Het | "gut = 
Eur this year tha Ag e e army ro invade Scotland," The deer 5 2 : 4 


conſiſted of neat two huödred veſſels; and carried! om board ten thouſand ee 


Dudley lord Liſle commandled the ſea forces ; the eth of Hertfofch che Aud. 

The troops were diſembarked near Leith ; and after dilfipating' a' wall” bod) 
which oppoſed them, they took that town without reſiſtance, and"then'marched - 

to Edinburgh. The gates were ſdon beat down (for little br no refiftarice © 
was made) i and che Engliſh firſt; pillaged, and then ſet Fre to the eit)“ Te 


Stirling. Hertford matched eaſtward; und being joined by a neh boch Under 

Evers, warden of the eaſt marches, be. laid: waſte the whole;country;-burnediand - 
deſtroyed: Haddington and Dunbar, and then into England; having loft 
only forty; men in, the-whole-.expedition.' The earl, of Arran: collefted; ſome 
forces; but finding that the Engliſh were already departed,rbeiturned them again — —' 
Lenox, who was juſtly ſuſpected of a correſpondence: with the: ehemy The © 
nobleman, after making ſome reſiſtance; was obliged to fly-into.Eagland 4' where © 2 
Henry ſettled a penſion on him, and even gave him his niece; the lady Margaree © 38 


Douglas, in marriage. In return, Lenox ſtipulated conditions, by which,had - «: 
be been able ee eee his colin tote ci . 


— 
vitudet. . Hs 5 891 CCC 
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K e . len in this ſudden and violent incurſion ; by wy 
he inflamed the paſſion of the Scots, without ſubduing their ſpirit; and*it was 


end to little, e e Bos che reaſon of this Withdeawing the 
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N Vu. — Toon, was his eagerneſs 10-carry l projected enterprer 48 Tft 
Wer "Os France, in which he intended n he; whole föree of his kingdom.” He 
575 had concerted a plan with the emperor, which! threatened the totaf ruin of that 

HEY monarchy,; and miuſt, as a neceſſary conſequence; have involved! the ſubjection 
of England. Fheſe tuo. princes had agreed to invade) Frante with forces amount- 

ig ce abqve a hundred thoufand men: Henry engaged to ſet out from Calais; 
Cluharles from the Lom Countries: They were to enter on no: ſiege, but leaving 

all: the fronder! cone behind them, to march diroctiy to Paris,” where they were 

o Join their forces, and thence to proceed to the entire cohuel ef the king gem. 

Erancis- could: not pete 70 theſe formidable: proparations, r forty: 

menu”. BESR BO!) 91 i 10 em 7 ten CASIfaret & di nr öl ? 


58 8 july. Hens *, having appointed the Queen regent during his abſence,” pale 
©. Campaign in Oven to” Calais: wih thirty thouſand. men, 1artompabigd with whe dates of Nor- 
Z * r follk- and Suffolk, Fitaalin earl of Arundel, Vere ear of Oxford ithe Earl of 
13 | Surrey, Haules lord St. Joo, lord Frers of Chartleyp Gerd Mounty, lord 
Grey! of \Wiltgny Sir Anthony Broun, Sir Francis Bryang and the moſt Rouriſh- 
mobility.apd gentry, of his kingdom A he Egliſh army was ſbon joined by 
the dong de Buren, adnsrel of Flanderz, wich ten thoufand foot, and tour thou. 
tand horſe, and she whole compoſed an army; which adtlüng om that frontier 
= Ves able -49 feilt. The. abief eee egg 2 , | 
=. 5 5 Champagne, in onder to Oppoſe the imperialiſt- 5 prone er eee 
3 Trip emperor; wich an army of near fixty thobſan® men, Had taken the geld | 
Oo: 1: nwthpartitr chan Hedcy ; and not to loſe” time, while he wited for the arch 
1 We © efthis confedvrata;-he{at:dowwbeſote Lamembourg; Witch he took * He thence 
©  potredai th Commerdy onthe Meuſe;/avhich tas: fürrendered to binn: Liguy | 
met Vith che dame fate He nent laididiege to Sti Difier on che Marne, which, 
=— tho a weak: place, made a brave. reſifkamce, under the count'ge Seen . 
\ 1 ” 1 g 7 15 verngr. and the ſiege was protradted beyond expectation. : 
=  _\-FTrx>enpacr.,n; omployed:before this tot ät the Guus he Enjlin to 
weir aſſembled Iv Picardy; - Henry,> either! tempted by the defencelefs condition 74 
of the French frontiers, or thinking that the emperor had firſt broke engage-/ 
5 | ments, by: forming, fieges,.' on, perhaps; foreſecing at laſt the dangerous conſe-. 
13 7 ' quepcesiof,. deſtroying. entirely; the French power, inſtrad of marching forward. to. 
ba toc donn fare Mootrenil.and Boulogne:: The duke of Norfolk com- .. 
—_—_—”. wapded he a Hafere Montrenil > The King himſelf that before Boulogne. 
—_— Vervin was governor of Boulogne, and under him Philip Corſe, a brave ald ſol- 
WW ..  dier; hs encburagecł the garriſon to defend theniſelves to the liſt « extremity agzinſt 
1 8 | = yo” was $alled during the courſe of the liege, and the town was 
3 ; | immedi- 


* 


GNM H * N. K VII. 14 


Hs ſurrendered to Heary, by the cowardice of 2 who: wm aer CES: 
Wards beheaded for, this difhegourable capitulatioo., 1162-16 361+ > 5 Fe. . ; 7 
Dont the courſe of this ſiege, Charles had taken Sede anll inking: 1 
1 advanced; heibegan'to /hearken to a treaty of peace wich Frances,” 
ſince all his ſchemes for ſubduing chat kingdom were lech a iprove:'abotrive. RS 
Is order to have a pretence for deſerting his ally, he ſent a meſſenger cotheRag- 
liſh camp, requiring Henry innnediately tu fulfil his engigements, andigomeer 
him witlr his army before Paris: Henry repliech that he w th far ngen 
rhe ſiege of Boulogne totraiſe ãt with honove, and that the emperot himfelfuhad — 
firſt broke. the concert by forming ſieges. This anſwer ferved/Chiarles an a ſufficient 
reaſon for conrluding à peace with Franck at Crepy, where no mention was 18th — 3 
made of the Engliſh. Hie iſtipulated to give Flanders a3 a dor dd hie davgh->* © | 
rer, Whom he agreed to anarry to The duke of Orlen Francis!d: ſeconduſon; .. © 
and Francis, in return, - withdrew fis trumps frum Piemont an \Savdy ; ande- 3 
nouneed all claim to hilan, Naples, at Dther tertit dh in Ita. A ie pen e, 
o advantageous to Neri, uns procured partiy by. the deciive victory cldtained __ 
in the beginning of che campuigu by the count d Anguyen over. che Imperialifts © _ i 
at Ceteſolles id Piemom, -partly by che Emperor 's great deſine t turn is arms _— 
agtinſt the proteſkant princts in Germany, »Chiathes ondered this; trocps d p- 2 
rate from the Engliſh in Pieray; and Hengy, Buchag bamfelf -vbliges 40 nt ah See 3 
the ſiege of Montreuil, returned into England. This campaign ſerved, Woche Ber. 1 
ns as matter of grent rriamph ; but all men of ſenſe concluded chat the 
King had, as in alf hi former military enterprizes, made, at atiinfinige! a 
in atquifſition' Which vs of no inanner of conſequences 21's 02 contig; _n 
"Fur wir With Scbtladd, meanwhile, wal ecndoctöd fes, ind wit vues 
ſucceſd. Sir Ralph Eyers, 1 Evers,” aud ir Bryan Lats; mike bm. 
ral into that Kingdom; and having fait wafte the counties” of Tiviotaate 4d ä 
the Merſe, they p rocec 5 ow 5 of Coldinghim, which' they took peflefifioh ei 
, and rag. 8 in army of eight thbufarid wen. _— 
5 10 order to einsgge 1 0 in tis po he! he” hac nd foo" 2 >= BW 
 teries before che plack, thah's' ri Togo and he fled e Duiibur. Te 
| complained of the mutinies of his army; und pretended to be Arad leſt chey Rl 
2 defiver him into the hin d the Bug hm? But his own-unwarlike:(firic e 
= 7 believed” ene have. been 5 — ha mann" _—_ RR 
e Scots i departure of ir general, - rhethately:fehs 8 + 
* Fifloh ; and ha W "with 4 et of His retainers," Broegiit fr Mes ]ðĩ¹ł f 
non, and proteſted their, graz, Ie Engliſh might. haye gained ret ntages W 
over them. Evers, "ey with this ſucceſs, boaſted to EY that he 2 can... ” 
FH M = 2 - | $ 5? 0 2 . 1 
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cer Il. 1 all Scotland to the Forth; and he claimed a reward for this important 
1544 ſervice. The duke of Norfolk, who knew with wht difficulty ſuch aequiſitions 
would be maintained againſt a warlike people, adviſed the King to grant him, 
43 his reward, the conqueſts of which he ſo highly boaſted,” The next inroad 
156. made by the Engliſh, ſhewed the vanity of Evers's hopes. This general led 
WE about ve thouſand men into Tiviotdale, and was employed in ravaging that 
country ; when intelligence v brought him, that ſome: Scots forces appeated 
near the abbey of Melroſs, Angus had excited the regent to more activity; and 
a proclamation iſſued for aſſembling the troops of the neighbouring un- 
| ties, a conſiderable body had repaired to his ſtandard. Norman Leſly, fon to 
tte carl of Rothes, had alſo joined the army wich ſome volunteers from Fife; 
| and he inſpired courage into the whole, as well by this acceſſion of force, as by 
his perſonal bravery and intrepidity. In order to bring their troops to the neceſ- 
ſity of a ſteady defence, the Scots leaders ordered all their cavalry to diſmount; 
and they reſolved: toi wait, on ſome high grounds at Ancram, the aſſault of the 
Engliſh. The Engliſh, whoſe paſt ſucceſſes had taught them too much to deſpiſg 
the enemy, thought, when they ſaw the Scots horſes led off the field, that the 
whole army was retiring; and they haſtened to attack them. The Scots re- 
ceived them in good order; and being favoured by the advantage of the ground, 
ds well as by the ſurprize of the Engliſh, who expected no reſiſtance, they ſoon 
put them to flight, and purſued them with a conſiderable ſlaughter. Evers and 
Latoun were both killed, and above a thouſand men were made priſoners, In or- 
der to ſupport the Scots in this war, Francis, ſome. time after, ſent over a body 
of alxiliaries, . to the number of three thouſand five hundred men, under the 
command of Montgomery, lord of Lorges ; Reinforced by theſe ſuccours, 
1 the regent aſſembled an army of fifteen, thouſand men at Haddington, and march. 
ed thence to ravage the caſt borders of England. They laid all waſte wherever 
. | bp x ff 5 . they 1 came and having met with no conſiderable reſiſtance, they retired into their 
| 


- 37th of Fe- 
bruary. 


dyn country, and diſperſed themſelyes- The earl of. Hertford, io revenge, 
committed ravages on the middle and weſt marches ; and the war on Both ſides ; 
as ſignalized rather by the iu inflicted cnghe enemFs * by * conſiderable 
advantage gained by either party. "A | 
IF Tak war likewiſe between rams and N not diſtinguiſhed this year | 
BY hog memorable events. Francis had equipped a fleet of above two hundred 
- ſail; beſides gallies; and having. embarked . Jome land forces on board, he ſent | 
e wake. a n e * ſalled to the iſle Ns where 


© Bachman, tb. xv. "Drummond. / en Mem d. Bate. 
7 8 * |: 7 £3 = they- « 


vyhich were unknown to them. The two fleets cannonaded one another for two . 


HENRY vn. iz 

TR A 3 a E 

they found the Engliſh fleet ing” at anchor in St. Helens. It conſiſted not of Chap. VII. : "IJ 
above an hundred ſail ; and the admiral thought it moſt adviſable to main in « 1545+ . 3 2 
that road, in hopes of drawing the French into the narrow paſſages: and rocks, T nM 


days; and except the ſinking of the Mary Roſe, one of the largeſt ſhips of tbe 
Engliſh fleet, the damage on both ſides was inconſiderable. The French landed 
troops in the iſle of Wight, and committed ravages; but being repulſed. habe © 2 
militia of the country, they retired to their ſhips, which ſoon after ſet fail for — = 
France. They were een wind on the coaſt of England, Were = 
they met with the Engliſh fleet; and a new cannonading enſued, which proved 
no more deciſive than the foregoing. It was indeed ſcarce poſſible, that à fleet 
at that time could, without boarding, gain any conſiderable advantage over the 
ver The cannon were commonly ſo ill ſerved, that a French writer of me- 
moirs * obſerves, as à circumſtance ſomewhat ſingular, that each oß theſe nume - 
rous fleets in a two hours engagement, fired full three hundred ſhot. One ſmall 
ſhip in our time could, without difficulty, do thrice as much; 0 © TR 
 Franciy's chief intention, in equipping ſo great a fleet, was to Ie che 35 
Engliſh from throwing ſuccours into Boulogne, which he intended to beſſege 
and for that purpoſe, he ordered a fort to be built, by which he propoſecd te beck 
up the harbour. After a conſiderable loſs of 1 oney and time, the fort ws 
found ſo ill conſtructed, that he was obliged of ab don it; and tho* he had 
brought together, on that frontier, .an army of near forty thouſand men, he Ws 
not able to effect any conſiderable enterpriae. He broke into the territory tk 
Oye, an extent of country which lies near Calais, and which ſet d commonly - _ 
to ſupply the garriſon with proviſions; and he laid it entirely waſte by fire 
and ſword. Several ſkirmiſhes enſued between the French and Engliſh, in 1 — 
one of which the duke of Aumale received a remarkable wound. A lance was . 
run igto his head between his eye and noſe ; and notwichſtanding that the lane, . 25 
broke and the head of it remained in the wound, he was not diſmounted by o 5 
violent a ſhock, and the head of x being extracted by a ſkilful fy | 9 
he afterwards recovereg, and rende elf extremely amous, by the name A „ 
the duke of Guiſe. Henry, in order to defend his dominions in France, bad 3 
levied fourteen thouſand Germans 3 who, having marched to Fleurines in the 
biſhopric of Liege, found that they could advance no farther: The Emperor 
would not allow them a paſſage thro his dominions: They received intelligence of 
2 ſuperior army on the fide of France ready to intercept them: Idleneſs and 
want of pay dan beds mating amoog them: And heging - ſeized. We 5 
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4 * I ; on commiſſaties as a ſecurity. for atrears, they -retreated into their own country. 
—_— There hems to have been ame 0 ee ah contrivance in. this rule 
armament. HB Wo O91 
Tax Wort expence of FREY too n e 5 Lk obliged him to . 
"ſued a new Parliament. The commons granted him a ſubſidy, payable in two 
"years, of two ſhillings a pound on, land“: The ſpirituality voted him fix ſhil- 
lings a pound; But the parhamept, apprehenſive leſt more demands ſhould, be 
made upon them, thought to ſave themſelves by a very extraordinary liberality 
- of other people's property 3 and by one vote they beſtowed. on the King. all the 
revenues of the univerſities, as well as of the chauntries, free chappels T, and 
hoſpitals: Henry was. pleaſed with this conceſſion, as it encreaſed his power; 
but he had no intention of deſpoiling learning of all her endowments; and he 
ee care to inform the univerſities, that he meant not to touch their reve- , 
| Thus theſe antient and celebrated eſtabliſhments: dwed their. ſubliſting : 
4 3 1 the Kings not to dhe protection of this i and re 
Paliament. » 


#44 . wk cata appeared; farther. in * aa of a 
- . tatute'f; in which they recognize the King to have always been by the word of 
God ſupreme head of the church of England, and acknowledge, that archbiſhaps, 
.* »  »biſhoþs, and other eccleſiaſtical perſons, have po manner of juriſdiction but by | 
his royal mandate: To him Alone, ſay they, and ſuch perſons as he ſhall appoint, | 
full authority and power ia given from above to hear and determine all manner of : 
ccauſes ecclefiaſtical, and to ebrrect all manner of hereſtes, errors, vices and fins. 
hatſoever. No mention is here made of the concurrence of a copvocatioh, , nor 
even of a Parliament. His proclamations are acknowledged to have not only the 
foret of a law, but the authority of a revelation; and by his royal power he may 
regulate the actions of men, and even direct their. inward ſentiments and opinions. 


2 December. Tr King made in perfon a ſpeech to the Parliament on  proroguing #theni ; 
. Arhere, after thanking them for their * attachment td him, which, he ſaid, 


equalled what was ever paid by their ancgffors to any King of England, he com- 

plained of their” diſſenftons, diſputes and)Mimoſiries in religion. He told them, 

. „ Thoſewho poſſeſſed goods or money, ito fon pound and "WM ten, were to pay tight -pente ' 
a pound: Thoſe above ten pound, a ſhilling. , © ® | 

2 + A chauntry was a little church, chapel, or particular altar in fome ace 3 4. 7 9 
Wick lands or other revenues for maintenance of one or more prieſts, d ſay maſs or Perform di- 
vide ſerrice, for the uſe of the founders, or ſuch others as they TS Pres chappẽls were inde- 


pendant on any church, and endowed for much — fy! as the former. ates n 
» 4 37 Hen. VIII. c. * 
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that the ſeveral 1 were dig a kind of en againſt each other; and that Chaps . v. HR. 
one preacher called another heretic and anabaptiſt, which was retaliated by the op- % 
probrious terms of papiſt and hypocrite : That he had permitted his people the uſe 1 
of the ſcriptures, not in order to furniſh, them materials for diſpute and railing- 
but that he might enable them to inform their conſciences' and inſtruct their Nuo 
dren and families: That it grieved his heart to find how that precious jewel Was = i 
proſtituted, by being introduced into the converſation of every/alekouſe 2e. n = 
vern, and employed as a pretence for decrying the ſpiritual, nd legal paſtors: * | 
And thgt he was ſorxy to obſerve, that the word of God, while it was the chen 

of ſo much anxious ſpeculation, had very little influence on their practice; ant 
that tho' an imaginary. knowledge ſa much abounded, charity was daily going to: 
decay . The King gave good advice; but his own example, hy encouraging 
ſpeculation and diſpute, was ill . 50 erde that re nn off 
opinion, which W | e 


0:3 Rom! Das 212 q . | 
Hens KY; explored 5 pore” i 3 Jon no — Act by ha ae rk 1546. 
and he ſent over the earl of Hertford, and lord Liſle the admiral, to Calais with 
a body of nine thouſand. men, two thirds of which: conſiſted of foreigners. Some 
ſkirmiſhes enſued of ſmall conſequence; and no hopes df ang conſiderable We- 
greſs could be entertained by either ſide. Henry, whoſe animoſity againſt Francis +,*: 
was got violent, had given ſufficient vent to his huddur by this ſhort war; and 
finding, that from his great encreaſe in corpulence and deeay in. ſtrength. be 

could not hope for much longer life, he was deſirous of ending a quatrel, whien 
might prove dangerous to his kingdom during a minority. Francis like wiſe, 

his part, was not averſe to peace with England; becauſe, having lately loſt his 
ſon, the duke of Orleans, he revived his ancient claim upon Milan, and foreſaws + . 
that hoſtilities muſt ſoon, on that account, break out between him and the Em, it hee. wn 
| peror. Commiſſioners therefore having met at Campe, a place between Ardtes Peace with: 
and Guiſnes, the articles were ſoon agreed on, and the peace ſigned by them. . : 
The chief, conditions were, that Henry ſhould retain Boulogne during, eight years, WEEDS 5. 
or till. the former debt due by Francis nnd be paid. This debt was ſettlech at. a. 
two millions of livres, beſides a claim of 500,000 livees,. which. was afterwards 34: SE og ISO 


to be adjuſted: . Francis took care to comprehend Scotland in the treaty, . Thus. - | ; oo! 
all that Henry obtained. by a war, which coſt him above one million three hun 3 
drxed and forty thouſand pounds 1 Fo" was a hi wich 8 . "ow, oo 
"PEI eee 5 th 3 If £ W414 I wks "TE 3 
e. fol, 461. kleben, 5 15 Haber, ee 92 e + — 1 
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Tur King, being now freed from all F wars, had leiſure to give his at- 
tention to domeſtic affairs ; and particularly to the"eltabliſhment of uniformity of 


ppinion, on which he was ſo intent. Tho' he allowed an Engliſh tranſlation of 
| Fe the Bible, he had hitherto been very careful to keep the maſs in Latin; but he 


was at laſt prevailed with to permit that the Litany, a conſiderable part of the 
public ſervice, ſhould be celebrated in the vulgar tongue; and by this innovation, 


- heexcired anew the hopcs of the reformers, who had been ſomewhat diſcouraged 
by the ſeverity of the ſtatute of the fix articles. One petition of the new Litany 


was a prayer to ſave us from the !yranny of the biſhop of Rome, and from. all bis 
deteſtable enormities. Cranmer was employing his authority to engage Henry to 
farther innovations; and he took advantage of Gardiner's abſence, who was ſent 
in an embaſſy to the emperor ; but Gardiner, having wrote to the King, that, if 


he carried his oppoſition to the catholic religion to greater extremities, Charles 


threatened to break off all commerce with him, the ſucceſs' of Cranmer's projects 


was for that time retarded. Cranmer loſt this year the moſt ſincere and moſt power- 


ful friend, whom he poſſeſſed at court; Chatles Brandon, duke of Suffolk: The 
Queen dowager of France, ſpouſe to Suffolk, had died ſome years before. This 


nobleman is one inſtance, that Henry was not altogether incapable of a cordial and 


ſteady friendſhip; and Suffolk ſeems to have been entirely worthy of that favour, 
what, from his earlieſt youth, he had enjoyed with him. The King was fitting 
in council when informed of Suffolk's death; and he took that occaſion both to 
expreſs his own ſorrow for the loſs, and to celebrate the merits of the deceaſed. 
He declared, that, during the whole courſe of their correſpondence, his brother- 
in-law had not made any attempt to injure an adverſary, and had never whiſpered 
a word to the diſadvantage of any one. Is there any of you, my lords, who 


can fay as much?” When the King ſubjoined theſe words, he looked round 


in all their faces, and ſaw that TE di which the conſciouſneſs of ſecret guilt 


naturally threw upon them *. 


CranmMes himſelf, when bereaved of this 1 was the more kl to 
thoſe cabals of the courtiers, which the oppoſition of party and religion, joined 
to the uſual motives of intereſt, rendered frequent among Henry's miniſters and 
counſellors. The catholics took hold of the King by his paſſion for. orthodoxy 1 
and they repreſented to him, that if his laudable zeal for inforcing the truth met 


with no greater ſucceſs, it was owing altogether to the primate, whoſe example 
and encouragement were, in reality, the ſecret ſupports of hereſy. Henry, ſee- 


ing the point to which they tended, feigned a compliance, and deſired the coun- 
eil to make enquiry into Crantner's conduct; promiſing that, if he was found 


| guilty, he . lend him to the Tower, and bring him to FR * 
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All the ond no gave the primate. for loſt S and his old friendz, from. merce-, Chap. vw, 4 * 
nary views, as well as the oppoſite party, from animoſity, began, £0. ſhaw. him * = 
marks. of neglect and diſregard: He was obliged to,ftand ſeycral hours: among = IM 


the lacqueys at the door of the council- chamber, before he could he admitted 
and when he was at laſt called in, he was told, that they had determined to feng 
him to the Tower. Cranmer ſaid, that he appealed io the King himſelf; and. | ce BHP 
finding his . diſregarded, -he. produced. a ring, Which Henry, had. given 
him as a; of favour and protection. The council were confounded;. anc . 
when they came before the King, he reproved them in, the ſevefeſt x rerms, and- | - 
told them, that he was well acquainted. with, Cranmer's metit, as well as with | DS, 
their malignity and envy : But he was determined to cruſh all their cabals, and 
to teach them, by the ſevereſt diſeipline, ſince gentle methods were in vain, A 
more dutiful concurrence in promoting his ſervice. . Norfolk, who was Cranmer's 
capital enemy, apologized for their, Conduct, by, ſayings. that their "only intention 
was ta ſet the primate's innocence ip a full light, by bringing bim to an open - 0 1 
trial: And Henry” obliged. them all to embrace him, as a ſign of their -cordiat 3; 4 
reconciliation. The mild temper of Cranmer. rendered this nciliation | more | CN | 
anew: on his part, than i is uſual h forced. ompliances *. an — 
Bor rho?! Henrys fayounfo enderm fruitleſs all xcephitions again —_— 
kinihin, pride and peeviſhneſs, | by his declining ſtate. ,of health, carried IA 
him to punifh' with'/freſh; ſeverity;all; others who geſumed to entertain a differeng a . - 
opinion. from bimſelf, particularly: in:the.capital-point of the real preſence. Anne. 1 
Aſcue, a young woman of merit as well as beauty gt, wha; had great connexions 5 
with che chief ladies at court, and with the Queen herſelf, was accul d of, „„ 
tieing o that delicate! article; and Henry, inſtead of havin indy gence t the 8 
weakneſs of her ſex and age, was but the more provoked, th at a woman ſhould _ 
dare to oppoſe his theglogical ſentiments... She was, prevailed on by Bonner” Q me. . 
naces, to make a ſceming recantation.; but ſhe qusliſſed it with ſome reſerves, 3 
which did not; ſatisfy; that zealous prelate.. od She was; thrown. joto Priſon, and — _ 
there employed herſelf; in; compoſog prayers; and diſegurſes, a te forti⸗ 5 1 
2 her reſolution RR the: . rather than relinquiſh. her, re. 8 
the King, and told. him, that as to the | 
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inch o ba divine dane a thy eto church ad e Bu ee 
could not! be brought to lacknam ledge an aſſent 'to the King's: explicgtigns, this | PEEL EIS | 3 
declaration availed her, ngthing, and was rather regarded as .a freſh iofolc. The, 5 
chancellor, Wriotheſely who had ſucceeded Audſey, nod who was much . 


„ ® Burnet, vol. i, p. 345, — i ie i nd," © "+ Bale, vol 7980. „ 
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e ip vn. to gde party, was ſent to examine her with regard to her patrons at court, 
1546. and the great ladies who were in correſpondence with her: But ſhe maintained 
2 very laudable fidelity to her friends, and would confeſs nothing. She was 
vut to the torture in che moſt cruel manner, and continued ſtill reſolute in pre- 
ſerving ſecrecy. Some authors * add a very extraordinary circumſtance : That 
tze chancellor, who ſtood by, ordered the lieutenant of the Tower to ftretch the 
rack farther ; but the lieutenant refuſed compliance with that crueltyg, The chan- , 
cellor ences him, but met with a new refuſal : Upon which agiſtrate, 
who was otherwiſe a perſon of merit, but intoxicated with religions zeal, put 
bis own hand to the rack, and drew it ſo violently that he almoſt tore her body 
aſunder. Her conſtancy till ſurpaſſed the barbarity of her perſecutors, and they 
| found all their efforts to be baffled, She was then condemned to be burned alive; 
and being fo diſlocated by the rack, that ſhe could not ſtand, ſhe was carried to 
the ſtake in a chair. Together with her, were brought Nicholas Belenian, a prieſt, 
John Laſſels of the King's family, and John Adams a taylor, who had been 
condemned for the ſame crime to the ſame puniſhment. They were all tied 
to the ſtake ; and in that dreadful firuation, the chancellor ſent to inform them, 
that their pardon was ready drawn a , and fhould inſtantly be given 
10 them, if they would mern it by a rech ' They only regarded this offer 
as a new ornament to their crown of tnaftyrdom z and they ſaw with tranquillity 
the executioner kindle the flares 'which conſumed them. Wriotheſely didi not 
conſider, that this public and noted ae intereſted woe honour ths: more to 
8 maintain a fteady perſeverande. 


Bor tho“ the ſecrecy and fidelity of Anne Aſeue faved the Queen 3 this 
„ the foon after fell into a new danger, from which ſhe very narrowiy eſ- 
91 "There was an ulcer broke out in the King's leg, which, joined to his er- 
treme corpulency, and his bad habit of body, began both to threaten his life, and 
to render him, even more than uſual, peeviſh and paſſionate. The Queen, dur - 
ing this time, attended him with the moſt tender and dutiful care and endea- 
| voured, by every ſodthing art and comphanee, to allay thoſe guſts of humour; 
to Which be was become fo ſubject. Nis faveurite topic of converſation was 
theology; and Catherine, whoſe good ſenſe made her capable of diſoourſing on 
any ſubject, was frequently engaged into the argument 3 and being ſecrethy in- 
dined to the principles of the reformers, | ſhe urwarily diſcovered too much of 
bt mind” bb theſe” occafions. Tenry, highly provoked that ſhe: thould-prefume 
Fox, yol. li. p. 578. Speed, p. 780. Baker, p. 299. Bat Burnet/queſtions the truth of tbis ci 
cumſtance: Fox, however, trauſeribes her own paper, where ſhe relazes it. I mut add, in juſtice 
to the Kivg, that he diſapproved of ee $ Ae and * the e ; 
Sa 9 "to 


G 1-5 H E N. R rr vu. 218 : 275. ; 
to diet from him, made complaints of hot dbſtinacy.es Genies who gladly Chap e -7 


laid hold of the opportunity to inflame the quarrel. He praifed the King's anni- 
ous cace for preſerving-the orthodoxy of his ſubjects, and repreſented, that the 
more elevated the perſon w whð was chaſtiſed, and the more near to his perſeoh 
the greater terror would the example ſtrike into every one, and the more glorioꝶ 
would the ſacrifice appear to all poſterity : The chancellor, being conſulted, w 
@ ©ngaged h religious zeal to ſecond theſe topics; and Henry, burried by k 
„nn im s temper, and encoùuraged by his counſellors, went ſo far as to ors 
der atticles of impeachment to be dtaun up againſt 
executed his commands z and ſaon after brought the p 


er to him to be Hgned: 


For as it was high treaſon to throw ſlander upon the Queen, he might other wiſe | 


have been queſtioned: for his temerity. In going home, he chanced to drop this 
important paper from his pocket; and as ſome perſon ef the Queen's party 
found it, it was immediately carried to her; Sbe wes: ſenſible of the excreme 
danger to which ſhe was expoſed ; but did not deſpair of being able," by her pru- 
dence and addreſs, {fill to elude the efforts c of her enemies. She paid her ufual 


vilit to the King, and found him in a. more ſerene diſpoſition than the had reaſon 


to expect. He entered on the ſubje& which was | fo familiar to him, and he 
ſeemed to challenge her to.: why hap : ai gently-declined the con- 
510 


verſation, and obſer ved, that fui 
tural imbecillity of her fe. "Whinen, the ſaid, by their firft creation, were made 


ſubject to men: The male was created after che Image of God; the female after 
the image of the male: Ik bel6nged to the huſband to chobſe principles for" his - 


Fa wife's duty was, in all caſes, to adopt 'irnplicitly the ſentiments of her 
hutband : And 4a to Hertelf, ir. was doubly her duty, being bleſt'with # huſbind, 


who was qualified, by his judgtient and learning, not only to chooſe Principles. 


Hor his own family, but 2 the moſt wiſe and knowing of every nation. Not 
« fo! by St. Mary,” te lied the King. yotf are nom become a doctor, Kate; 

* and. bettet fitted to give than receive mſtructioms. She meekly replied, 
that ſhe was ſenſible how little he Was ibritſed to theſe praiſes; that the- the 


vſually declined n not any convetſatiq on, however "ſublime; when propoſtd by his 


majeſty, the well knew, that her Clos? could ſerve to n other purpoſe 


than to give him a little momentaty amuſement; that ſhe found the converſation 
apt to anguiſh, when got revived by ſome. o ppbfition, and had ventured ſome- 
times to feign 4 contrariety of ſentiments, in order to give Hm the pleaſure of re- 


propoſed,” by this inndcent artifice,” to engage him 
obſerved, . by frequent experience, that ſhe reaped 
baute and \inftruion, 6 * And | is it ſo, ſweet-heart ?” No pe the King, „then 
8 N N n 2 | | « are 


| Futiog her : And that ſhe 


is.conſort. - Wriotheſely . 


found ſpeculstions were ill ſuited to the na- 
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Chap: VII «are we perfect friends again,” ”  He-embraced her with great affrction, and ſent 
N her away with aſſurances of his protection and kindneſs. Her enemies, Who 
knew nothing of this turn, prepared next day to convey her to the Tower, pur 
ſuant to the King's warrant. Henry and Catherine were converſing amicably in 
ie garden, when the chancellor appeared with forty of the purſuiyants. The 
* ; 4 g ſpoke to him at ſomerdiſtance from her; and ſeemed to expoſtulate with 
| m ia the ſevereſt mantler: She even overheard the terms of. knavg,.. foot, and 
beat, which he very liberally beſtowed! upon: that magiſtrate; and, 
him to depart his pre = 'She:afrerwards- interpoſed to mitigate bis ahget: He 
ſaid to her, © Poor ſou you know not how little intitled this man is to you 
* good offices.” From .thenceforth, the Queen, having narrowly eſcaped ſo 
great a danger, was careful not to offend Henry's humour by any. contradiftion ; 
and Gardiner, whoſe malice; had: endeavoured:to —_ the Ty cant never 
ep rc recover his favour and good opinion *. * ENS, EW di | mt 


Bp Hen) $ ; eyrannical giſpolirion, foured by i il Sang! burſt out ſoon aftet 
RL, to the deſtruction of a man,. Who poſſeſſed : a much. ſuperior” rank to Gardiner. 
T he duke of Norfolk d Rf: 229 85 during this Whole reign, and even a great 


114 


Part of. the, foregoin 9 r arded as the greateſt ſubjedts_ in the king- 
doom, and ſhad rend of! Ae 192 very e Je ſeryices oY the crown. The duke } 115 
Felt bad in his youth;diſtipgwthed himſelf by paval enterpftres; He. had much 
Ciontributed to the victory overahe Scots at Flouden: He had ſuppreſſed a dan- 
gereuz rebellion in:the;North ; And he had always dane his part with honour j in 
all the expeditions againſt France, F ortune ſeemed to conſpire with his own, in- 
',- - _ duſtry,.ig raiſing him to the higheſt eleyatiog. By the. favours heaped | on. binn 
- From;the crown, he had acquired an;immenſe eſtate: The King had ſoccefiveh 
been married to two of his niec 3! and the King' s ſon, the duke of Richmehd, 
had married his daughter: Be is deſcent from the aritient family of the 
Moubtays, by which he was allied the thr e, he had eſpouſed a daughter af 
ALES dhe duke of Buckingham, — was. deſcend WY gh a female from Edward 25 third: 

. Ang as he was belieyed ſtill 40 adhere 0 0 t the antient religion, be was re- 
0 garded, abroag. and at home, As. the head o the catholic party. Rut all tlieſe 
wy circumſtances, ig, PS as they. exalted. the duke, provoked the jealouſy of 
IT Henry; and he. oreſaw danger, during. his 1915 minority, both to the public 
tranguilliey, , | and, 19. rhe, new ecclebaſtical ſyſtem from the attempts 'of ſo potent 


kirchen; Br nothing rended_ more io erpole N to the King's Yeligeance, 


on arnef, wh . * 344 cee 5 560. "Speed, * fs "Fox's ha bind Momo, vol. i, 
p· . * | | * inn di 
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He encouraged the fine arts by his patronage, and example: He had made ſe 
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than the rejoices; which Henry Nan een «gin the ca of Sureey, dn Chap. vu. 
to that nobleman. © CE 1 


Surrey was a young man of the moſt promiſing hopes, and had diſtinguiſhed 536 
himſelf by every accompliſhment, which became à ſcholar, a courtier, and a 
ſoldier. He excelled in all the military exerciſes, which were then in bay, ae 


dcceſsſul pts*in poetry; and being ſmit with the romantic gallantry of tha * 
age, he c ted the praiſes of his miſtreſs by his pen and his lance, f in every 33 
maſk and tournament. His ſpirit and ambition were equal to his talents apd his a 
quality; and he did not always regulate his conduct by that caution and teſeryve. , 
which his ſituation required. He. had been left governor of Boulogne, when that nee 
town was taken by Henry; but tho' his perſonal bravery was unqueſtioned, he LF 44 
had been unfoftunate in ſome rencounters with the French. The King, ſomewhat 
diſpleaſed with his conduct, had ſent over Hertford to command in his place; 
and Surrey was ſo imprudent as to drop ſome menacing expreſſions againſt the 
miniſters on account of this affront, which was put upon him. And as he had 

* refuſed to marry Hertford's daughter, and even waved every propofal of mar- 
riage, which was made him; Henry imagined, that he had entertained views of - 
eſpouſing the lady Mary; and he was inſtantly Wen 60 e uf the moſt 
ſevere expedients, ſo. dangerous an ambition, | Js; 


 AcTvaTED. by all theſe motives, and perhaps too influenced by that ola ys 
1 with which the ill conduct of Catherine Howard had inſpired him againſt 
all her family, he gaye private orders to arreſt Norfolk and Surrey, and they 12th ole. 
were on the ſame day. confined, to the Tower. Surrey being a commoner, his e 
trial was. the more expeditious ; and as to proofs, neither perliaments nor juries 
ſeem ever to have given the leaſt attention to them in any cauſe of the. crown, _ 8 
during this whole reign, He was accuſed, that he had entertained in his family — 5 
ſome Italians who were ſuſpeZed to be ſpies; a ſervant of his had paid a viſit to — 7 
cardinal Pole in Italy, whence he was /uſpeZed of entertaining a correſpondence 
with that obnoxious; prelate z he had quartered the arms of Edward the Confefſor - - + 
on his ſcutcheon, which made him be ſuſpelted of aſpiriug to the crown, tho? © 72H 
both he and his anceſtors. had openly, during the courſe of many years, main 
-tained thar' practice; and the heralds had even juſtified it by their authority. Fr: 
. Theſe were the crimes, for which a jury, notwithſtanding his eloquent and ſpi- 


rited defence, condemned this nobleman for b treaſon ; indyfcir ſentence was , 


ſoon after executed upon him 0 n0t . 


1847. 


Tux innocence of the Duke of Norfolk was ſtill, if Able, a more apparent ,, Y — 
. 3 2 op © 
than that of his fon ; is bis ſervices to the crown had been much Us 
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Chap. VII. dutcheſs, wich whom he lived on bad terms, had been ſo baſe as to carry intel- TR 
1547- hgence to his enemies of all ſhe knew againſt him: Elizabeth Holland, a mi-. 
tteſs of his, had been equally ſubſervient to the deſigns of the court: Yet with _ 
all theſe advantages his accuſers diſcovered no greater crime, than that he - 
once ſaid, that the King was ſickly, and could not hold out long, and the king- 
gk ED was likely to fall into diſorders, thro' the diverſity of religious opinions. 
| e wrote a moſt pathetic letter to the King, pleading his paſt ſervic $, and 2 
. teſting his innocence: Soon after he embraced a more proper e nt for ap? 
| peaſing Henry, by making a ſubmiſſion and confeſſion, ſuch as his enemies re- 
| ' quired : But nothing could mollify the unrelenting temper of the King. He 
14th nn the parliament, as the ſureſt and moſt expeditious inſtrument of his 
| tyranny z and the houſe. of peers, without examining the priſoner, without trial 
or evidence, . paſſed a bill of attainder againſt him, and ſent it down to the com- 
mons. Cranmer, tho* engaged for many years in an oppoſite party to Norfolk, 
and tho? he had received many and great injuries from him, would have no hand 
in ſo unjuſt a proſecution, and he retired to his ſeat at Croydon“. The King was 
now approaching faſt towards his end; and fearing leaſt Norfolk ſhould eſcape 
him, he ſent a meſſage to the commons, by which he deſired them to haſten the 
bill, on pretence, that Norfolk enjoyed the dignity of earl marſh}; and it was 
neceſſary to appoint another, who might officiate at the enſuing ceremony of in- 
ſtalling his ſon, prince of Wales. The obſequious commons obeyed his direc- 
tions, th founded on ſo frivolous a pretence ; and the King, having affixed the 
royal aſſent to the bill by commiſſioners, iſſued orders for the execution of Nor- 
5 folk on the morning of the twenty. ninth of January. But news being carried 
. to the Tower, that the King himſelf had expired that night, the lieutenant de- 
"rem e execution of the warrant, and it was not thought adviſcable by the 
15 ee I, to begin a new reign by the death of the greateſt nobleman in the king- 
5 dom. who had been condemned by a ſentence ſo unjuſt and tyrannical, 


3 | Tux King's health had been long in a very declining condition; but for * 
. * days all thoſe near him plainly ſaw his end approaching. He was become 
© fo froward, that no one durſt inform him of his condition; and as ſome perſons, 
| during this reign, had undergone the puniſhment of traitors for foretelling the 

King's death r, every one was afraid, left, in the tranſports of his fury, he 
might, on this pretence, inflict death on the author of ſuch friendly intelligence. | 
At laſt, Sir Anthony Denny ventured to diſcloſe to him the fatal ſecret, ant ex- 
horted be. to prepare for the fate which was awaiting him. He * his 
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tion; td defired that Crivaber might be ſent for: But before that prelate an- c wall a 


ved, he was ſpeechleſs, tho“ he ſeemed ſtill to retain his ſenſes. Cranmer de- 
ſired him to give-ſame ſign of his dying in the faith of Chrift : He ſqueezed his 


hand, and immediately expired, after a reign of W years and Ly 7 


months; and in che fifty- th year of his age. 


Tux King bad made his will near a month before his iba where he con- 
nation of Parliament, in leaving the crown firſt to prince Edward, 
y Mary, next to the lady Elizabeth : The two princeſſes he ob- 
liged, under the penalty of forfeiting their title to the crown, not to marry 
without the confent- of the council, which he appointed for the government of his 


firmed the 
then to the! 


minor fon. After his own children, he ſettled the ſucceſſion on Frances Bran- 


don, marehioneſs of Dorſet, eldeſt daughter to his ſiſter, the French Queen; 
then on Eleonor, Counteſs of Cumberland, the ſecond daughter. In paſſing 


over the poſterity of the Queen of Scots, his - eldeſt fiſter, he made uſe of the 
power obtained from Parliament; but as he ſubjoined, that after the fiilure-of 
the French Queen's poſterity, the crown ſhould deſcend to the next lawful heir, 


it afterwards became a queſtion, whether theſe words could be applied to the: 
Scottiſh line. It was thought, that theſe princes were not the next heirs after. 

the houſe of Suffolk, but before that houſe, and that Henry, by exprefling him- - 
ſelf in this manner, meant entirely to exclude them. The late injuries which he 
had received from the Scots, had irritated: him extremely againſt that nation; 


and he maintained to the laſt that character of violence and caprice, by which 
his life had been ſo much Uiſtinguiſhed. Another circumſtance of his will may 
ſuggeſt che ſame reflection with regard to the ſtrange contrarieties of his temper 
and conduct: He left money for maſſes to be ſaid for delivering his ſoul from. 


| purgatory 3 and-tho? he deftroyed all thoſe inſtitutions, eſtabliſhed by his anceſtors, 


and others, for the benefit of their fouls, and had even left the doctrine of purgato- 


ry doubtful in all the articles of faith which he publiſhed during his latter years, 


he was yet determined, when matters came to the laſt, to take care, at © Os of 


his gwn Future repoſe, and to adhere to the ſafer ſide of the queſtion ®. * | 


; F of a great 22 z, while his tyranny, and From. ſeem te 


Ir is difficult to give a juſt ſummary of this prince's qualities: He was 0 _— 8 


different from himſelf in different parts of his reign, that, as is well remarked 
by lord Herbert, his hiſtory i is his beſt character and deſcription, The abſolute, 


uncontrouled authority which he maintained at home, and the regard which he 


acquired among foreign nations, are circumſtances which entitle him to the ap- 
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Chas, VII. frank the W of a good one. He poſſeſſed, indeed, great vigour of in 2 


1 . 


x 5 


Which qualified bim for exerciſing dominion over men; courage, intrepidity, 
vigilance, inflexibility : And tho? theſe qualities lay not always under the guid- 


ance of a regular and ſ.lid judgment, they were accompanied with good parts, 


and an extenſive capacity; and every one dreaded a conteſt with a man who was 


known never to yield, or to forgive, and who, in every controverſy, was deter- 
miaed, either to ruin himſelf or his antagoniſt. A catalogue ↄf by rices would 


comprehend many of the worſt qualities incident to human nature: Violence, 
cruelty, profuſion, rapacity, injuſtice, obſtinacy, arrogance, | bigotry, preſump- 
tion, caprice : But neither was he ſubject to all theſe vices in the moſt extreme 


degree, nor was he, at intervals, altogether devoid of, virtues : He was ſincere, 
open, gallant, liberal, and capable at leaſt of a temporary friendſhip and attach- 


ment. In this reſpe& he was unfortunate, that the incidents of his times ſerved 
to diſplay his faults in their full light: The treatment which he met with from 
the court of Rome. provoked him to violence; the danger of a revolt from his 
ſuperſtitious ſubjects, ſeemed to require the moſt extreme ſeverity. But it muſt, 

a: the fame time, be acknowledged, that his ſituation tended to throw an additi- 
onal luſtre on what was great and magnanimous in his character: The emulation 
between the emperor and the French King, rendered his alliance,, notwithſtand- 
ing his impolitic conduct, of great importance in Europe: The extenſive powers 


of his prerogative, and the ſubmiſſive, not to ſay {laviſh, diſpoſition of his Par- 


liament, made it the more eaſy for him to aſſume and maintain that entire do- 
minion by which his reign is ſo much diſtinguiſhed in the Engliſh hiſtory, 


Ir may ſeem a little extraordinary, that notwithſtanding his cruelty, his ex- 


tortion, . his violence, his arbitrary adminiſtration, this prince not only acquired 


the regard of his ſubjects ; but never was the object of their. hatred: . He. ſeems 
even in ſome degree to have poſſeſſed, to the laſt, their love and affection *. 
His exterior qualities were advantageous, and fit to captivate the multitude: His 
magnificence and perſonal bravery rendered him illuſtrious in vulgar eyes: And 
it may be ſaid, with truth, that the Engliſh in that age, were ſo thoroughly ſub- 
dued, that, like, eaſtern ſlaves, they were inclined to admire even thoſe acts of 


violence and tyranny, | which v were exerciſed over 25 8 and at their Own ex- 


pence. | | * 8 
Wir regard to foreign ſtates, Henry appears ſong to have ſupparted an inter- 
courſe of friendſhip with Francis, more ſincere and diſintereſted than uſually 


by * plagg, between neighbouring princes. Their common jealouſy of the em- 
. 


or Chi and ſome reſemblance i in their EY tho Un. compariſon i is 
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extremely to the advantage of the French monarch) ſerved as the cement of this Clap vi. 
mutual amity. Francis is ſaid to have been affected with the King's death, and 1577 
to have expreſſed much regret for the loſs. His own health began to decline: 
He foretold, that he ſhould' not DS ſurvive his friend wy And he died in oc nh. 
two months after him. vs 
Tazrz were ten Parliaments Bed by Henry the eighth, and. twenty- - 
three ſeſiongheldy The whole time in which theſe Parliaments ſat during this 
long reign, exceeded not three years and a Half. It amounted not to a year du- 
ring the firſt twenty years. The innovations in religion obliged him afrerwards : 
to call theſe aſſemblies more frequently: But tho“ theſe were the moſt important | „ 
tranſactions that ever fell under the cognizance of Parliament, their devoted ar . 
tachment to Henry's will, joined to their earneſt deſire of returning ſoon to their 
country ſeats, produced a' very quick diſpatch of the bills, and made the ſeſſions of 


ſhort duration, All the King's caprices were, indeed, blindly complied” with, 
ahd no regard was paid to the ſafety or liberty of the ſubject. Beſides the He- 
» lent proſecution of whatever he was plggſcd to call hereſy, the laws bf treaſon were | 
multiplied beyond all former precedent. Even words to the diſparagement of : 
the King, Queen, or royal iſſue, were ſubjected to that penalty; and ſo little | 
care was taken in framing theſe rigorous ſtatutes, that they contain obvious eon 
tradictions; infomuch, that, had they been ſtritly executed, every man, with® N 1 
out exception, muſt have fallen under the penalty of treaſon.” By one ſtatute . 3 3 
for inſtance, it was declared treaſon to aſſert the validity of the King's marriage, 1 
either with Catherine of Arragon, or Anne Boleyn: By another ꝓ, it was treaſon- © 
to ſay any thing to the diſparagement or ſlander of the princeſſes, Mary and Eli. e 
 zabeth; and to call them ſpurious, would, no doubt, be conſtrued to their flan-*_ 
der. Not would even a profound filence with regard to theſe "delicate points be 3 
able to ſave a perſon from ſuch penalties. For by the former ſtatute, whoever. [ 
refaſed to anſwer upon oath to any point contained in that act, vas ſubjected to 
the pains of treaſon. The King, therefore, needed only to ) propoſe to any one 4 
queſtion | with regard to the legality of either of his firſt marriages : If the perſon 
was ſilent, he was a traytot by law: If Ne anſwered, either in the negative or in che 
affirmative, he was no lefs a traytgg. So monſttous were the ificonfiſtencies; * 
which aroſe from the furious ne | 


the King, and the laviſh obcdience'of his 
Parliaments. It is hard to ſay, whether theſe contradictions were ou to Hen 
ry's precipitancy, or to a formed deſign of tyranny, 0 


Ir. may not be improper to recapitulate whatever i is memorabie it in u 


better 
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which qualified bim for exerciſing dominion over men; courage, intrepidity, 
vigilance, inflexibility': And tho? theſe qualities lay not always under the guid- 
./ ance. of a regular-and'f:lid judgment, they were accompanied with good parts, 
* and an extenſive capacity; and every one dreaded a conteſt with a man who was 
known never to yield, or to forgive, and who, in every controverſy, was deter- 
"mined, either to ruin himſelf or his antagoniſt. | A catalogue of A. would 
comprehend many of the worſt qualities incident to human nature: Violence, 
cruelty, profuſion, rapacity, injuſtice, obſtinacy, arrogance, | bigotry, preſump- 
tion, caprice : But neither was he ſubject to all theſe vices in the moſt extreme 
degree, nor was he, at intervals, altogether devoid of virtues : He was ſincere, 
open, gallant, liberal, and capable at leaſt of a temporary friendſhip and attach- 
ment. In this reſpe& he was unfortunate, that the incidents of his times ſerved 
to diſplay his faults in their full light: The treatment which he met with from 
the court of Rome provoked him to violence; the danger of a revolt from his 
ſuperſtitious ſubjects, ſeemed to require the moſt extreme ſeverity. But it muſt, 
a: the fame time, be acknowledged, that his ſituation tended to throw an additi- 
onal luſtre on what was great and magnanimous in his character; The emulation 
between the emperor-and the French King, rendered his alliance,, notwithſtand- 
ing his impolitic conduct, of great importance in Europe: The extenſive powers 
of his prerogative, and the ſubmiſſive, not to ſay ſlaviſn, diſpoſition of his Par- 
liament, made it the more eaſy for him to aſſume and maintain that entire do- 
minion by which his reign is ſo much diſtinguiſhed in the Engliſh hiſtory, _ 


Ir may ſeem a little extraordinary, that notwithſtanding his cruelty, his ex- 
 rortion, his violence, his arbitrary adminiſtration, this prince not only acquired 
the regard of his ſubjects; but never was the object of their hatred: He ſeems 
even in ſome degree to have poſſeſſed, to the laſt, their love and affection *. 
His exterior qualities were advantageous, and fit to captivate the multitude: His 
magnificence and perſonal bravery rendered him illuſtrious in vulgar eyes: And 
it may be ſaid, with truth, that the Engliſh in that age, were ſo thoroughly ſub- 
dued, that, like eaſtern ſlaves, they were inclined to admire even thoſe acts of 
violence and tyranny, | which were exerciſed over themſelves, and at their OWN Exe 
pence. * hn 

Wirn regard to foreign 8383 Henry appeats Jong to have ſupparted an iocer- | 
| courſe of friendſhip with Francis, more ſincere and diſintereſted than uſually 
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extremely to the advantage of the French monarch) ſerved as the cement of their els: ” 
mutual amity. Francis is ſaid to have been affected with the King's death, and 547" 
. to have expteſſed much regret for the loſs. His own health began to decline: | 
He foretold, that he ſhould" not long ſurvive his friend“: And he died in ot | N 
two' months after him. 2 | ET 
. Turnk were ten Parliaments ſummoned by Henry the Shih, and twenty⸗ | 
0 three ſeſſionschelch The whole time in which theſe Parliaments fat during this NS 
long reign, exceeded not three years and a Half. It amounted" not to a year du- | 
: ring the firſt twenty years. The innovations in religion obliged him afterwards 
to call theſe aſſemblies more frequently: But tho*- theſe were the moſt important 
tranſactions that ever fell under the cognizince of Parliament, their devoted ar 
tachment to Henry's will, joined to their earneſt deſire of returning ſoon to their 
country ſeats, produced a very quick diſpatch of the bills, and made the ſeſſions of 
ſhort duration. All the King's caprices were, indeed, blindly complied with, 
and no regard was paid to the ſafety or liberty of the ſubject. Beſides the vid. 
· lent proſecution of whatever he was * 7 to call hereſy, the laws bf treaſon were . 
multiplied beyond all former precedent. Even words to the diſparagement of 9 
the King, Queen, or royal iſſue, were ſubjected to that penalty; and ſo little . 
care was taken in framing theſe rigorous ſtatutes, that they contain obvious con 
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either with Catherine of Arragon, or Anne Boleyn: By another , it was treaſon 

to ſay any thing to the diſparagement or ſlander of the princeſſes,” Mary and Ell. 
AZabeth ;; and to call them ſpurious, would, no doubt, be conſtrued to their flan- 

der. Not would even a profound filence with regard to theſe delicate points be x 
. able to ſave a perſon from ſuch penalties. For by the former ſtatute, whoever | 

refaſed to anſwer upon oath to any point contained in that act, was ſubjected to- 

the pains of treaſon, The King, therefore, needed only tö propoſe to any one a 

queſtion with regard to the legality of either of his firſt marriages : If the pb 

was ſilent, he was a traytot by law : If I anſwered, either in the negative or in the 

affirmative, he was no les a m9 So monſtfous were the iflednſiſtencies, 

which aroſe from the furious paſſions M the King, and the ſlaviſh obedietice'of his 

Parliaments It is hard to fay, whether theſe contradictions were ou: to Hen 

ry's precipitancy, or to a formed deſign of tyranny, r 
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= - tradictions; infomuch, that, had they been ſtrictly executed, every man, with 1285 4 
1 out exception, muſt have fallen under the penalty of treaſon. By one ſtatute F. 1 I 
| for inſtance, it was declared treaſon to aſſert che validity of the King's marriage, 5 J 
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Chap. VII. 
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ſhow the genius of the age than ſuch a review of the laws. The abolition of 
the ancient religion contributed much to the regular execution of juſtice. While 


the catholic ſuperſtition ſubſiſted, there was no poſſibility of puniſhing any crimes 


in the clergy: The church would not allow the magiſtrate to try the offences 


of her members, and ſhe could not herſelf inflict any civil penalties upon them. 


But Henry reſtrained theſe pernicious exemptions : The privilege of clergy was 
diſhed for the crimes of petty treaſon, murder, and felony, to all under the 
degree of a ſubdeacon . But the former ſuperſtition not on protected crimes 


in the clergy : It excinpied alſo the laity from puniſhment, by affording them - 


ſhelter in the churches and ſanctuaries. The Parliament reſtrained theſe abuſes. - 
K was firſt declared, that no ſanctuaries were allowed in caſes of high treaſon ; 
next, in thoſe of murder, felony, rapes, burglary, and petty treaſon 4: And it 
limited them in other particulars h. The only expedient employed to ſupport 
the military ſpirit during this age, was the reviving and extending ſome old laws, 
- enacted for the encouragement of archery, on which the defence of the OD. 
was ſuppoſed very much to depend, Every man was ordered to have a bow||: 

- Buts were ordered to be erected in every Pariſh: And every bowyer was or- 
dered, for each bow of yew Which he made, to make two of elm or wich, for 


the ſervice of the common people % The uſe of croſs-bows and. hand- guns 


was alſo prohibited ++, What rendered the Engliſh bowmen more formidable 
was, that they carried halberts with them, by which they were enabled, upon , 
occaſion, to engage in cloſe fight with the enemy tf. Frequent muſters or ar- 
rays were alſo made of the people, even during time of peace; and all men of 
ſubſtance were: obliged. to have a complete ſuit of armour or harneſs, as $. 
Was called $$. The martial ſpirit of the Engliſh, during that age, rendered this 
precaution, it was thought, ſufficient. for the defence of the nation; and as the 
© King had then an abſolute power of commatiding the ſervice of all his ſobjects, 
he could preſently, in caſe of danger, appoint new officers, and leyy regiments, 
and collect an army as numerous as he pleaſed. Where no faction or diviſion 
prevailed among the people, there was no foreign power that ever dared to think 
of 1 vading Eogland. . There is a ſayings of Francis the firſt, which ſhows the 
eſtimation, i in which the nation was held in Europe. That magnanimous prince, 

, chat notwithſtanding the combioWn of Charles and Henry agaloſt 
him, in che year 1524, he ſhould be able to defend bimſelf. Spain, ſays he, wk : 
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vo money; the Low Countries have no ſoldiers: And as to England, my fron- Chap. VIE -. "A 
tier is ſtrong on that {ide ?. The city of London alone could muſter fiftee 1547- 55 
thouſand men . Diſcipline, however, was an advantage wanting to theſe troops 
tho? the garriſon of Calais was a nurſery of officers z and Tournay firſt 2, Bou- 
lougne aft:rwards, ſerved to. increaſe the number. Every one, who. ſerved | . 
abroad, was allowed to alicnate his lands without paying any fees d. A gener l! 
permiſſion was granted io diſpoſe of land by willy. The Parliament were fo © „„ 


lirtle, jealous of "their, privileges, (which indeed were at that time ſcarce worth b 
preſerving) that there is an inſtance of one Strode, who, becauſe he introduced , 


. into the lower houſe. ſome bill regarding tin, was very ſeverely treated by the Stan- 
nery courts of Cornwal : Heavy fines were impoſed on him; and upon his refu. 
ſal to pay, he was thrown. into a dungeon, loaded with irons, and uſed in ſuei a _ : bes 
manner as brought his life in danger: Yet all the notice which the Parliament ele : 
of this enormity, even in ſuch an inferior court, was to enact, that no man could | 

be queſtioned afterwards for his conduct in Parliament. This prohibition, how- 
ever, muſt only be extended to the inferior courts : For as to the King and privy- 
council, and ftar-chamber, they wg fcarce bound by any law. There & a _ 3 

| bill of tonnage and poundage, which ſhews what uncertain ideas the Parliament > 

had formed both of their own privileges and of the rights of the ſovereign II. 1 
This duty had been voted to every King fince Henry the fourth, during the 
term of his own life: Yet Henry VIII. had already been allowed to levy it fix - 

b years with any law; and tho? there had been four Parliaments aſſembled, no at- 

| | tention had been given either td grant it to him regularly, or reſtrain him from 

| levying it. At laft, the Parliament reſolved to give him that ſupply; but even 
+ in this conceſſion, they ſhew themſelves plainly at a loſs to determine whether | 
they grant ĩt, or whether he has a right of himſelf to levy it. They fay, that 
the impoſition was made to endure during the natural life of the late King, and 
no longer: They yet blame the merchants who had not paid to the preſent King 
that duty: They obſerve, that the law for tonnage and poundage was expired ; 
yet make no ſcruple to call that impoſition the King's due: They affirmz. 
| that he had ſuſtained great and manifold loſſes by / thoſe who had defraud- — 
ed him of his duty: And to provide'a remedy, they vote him that ſupply dur- *® 
* ing his life, and no Ier. It i remarkable, that notwithſtanding this laſt 
_ Clauſe, all his ſucecfſars, for more Th n a century, continued in the like irvegular 
Practice: If a practice may deſerve that epithet, which all the world acquieſced 
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. HISTORY o BNGLAND. 
be VII. in, and which gave no offence. . But when Charles the. Grit attempted a 


. 


y che ſame. courſe, which had now received the ſanction af many generations, fo 
much were the opigigns of men altered, that a furious tempeſt was excited by it, 
and hiſtorians, partial or ignorant, ſtill repreſent that meaſure as A RI 

7 ; d unprecedented enormity in that unhappy prince. | 
* Tux King was allowed to make laws for Wales without akut of Parliament ,, 
ou With regard to England, the reſtraint was little more than a formality. 


Taue foreign commerce of England, during this age, Was moſtly confined. to 
+. - the Netherlands. The inhabitants of the Low Countries bought the Engliſh 
2 5 commodities, and diſtributed them into the other parts of Europe. Hence the 
=”: mutual dependance e of theſe countries on each other; and the great boſs ſuſtained 
| by both, in caſe of 'a rupture. During all the variations of pol tics, the fove- 
reigns uſually avoided the coming to this extremity ; ; and tho” the King bore a 


much greater friendſhip t to Francis, the is of 1285 nation all wr: "ay cowards 
the emperor. | 


. hoſtilities commenced betweeagE ige and the FP Commits. 
3 but were ſaon ſtopt by mutual agreement. While the Flemings were: not al- 
3 lowed to purehaſe cloth in England, the Engliſh. merchants could nat buy it of 
| 4 the clothiers, and the clothiers were obliged to diſmiſs their workmen, who: be- 
= ggg to he tumultuous for want of bread. ' The cardinal, t ro appeaſe-them, ſeot 
—_ for the merchants, and ordered them to buy cloth @ uſual: They told him, that 
1 they could not diſpoſe of it as .uſyal; and notwithſtanding all his menacks, he 
. could. get no other anſwer from them f. An agreement was at laſt made 0 95 5 
—_ > tinue the cammerce between the Rates, even during war. 
= Tux foreign artificers in general much ſurpaſſed the Engliſh in reer er. in- 
1 | duſtry, and frugality; and hence the violent animoſity, which the latter, on ma- 
* ny occaſions, expreſſed againſt any of the former who were ſettled i in England. | 
3 They had the aſſurance to comp/ain, that all kbeir cuſtomers went to to foreign 
6 + tradeſmen and in the year 1 9 75 being moved by the ſeditious ſermons of one 
Dr. Bele, and the intrigues. of inchis? a broker, they raiſed an inſurrection; 
The apprentices; and others of the poorer fort, in London, began by breaking | 
up the priſons, where ſome perſons were conkped for Mlting foreigners. © The. 
next proceeded to the Rouſe of Meutas, = Frenchman, much hated by chem: 
where they committed great diſorders; killed ſome of his ſervants, and plundered 
His, good he mayor: could not a peaſe them ; nor Sir Thomas More, late 
| . h 0 e, reſpected in the city. 2 allo Hee carfingl 
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mation was iſſued, that women ſhould not meet together to babble and talk, and 


that all men ſhould keep their wives in their houſes, Next day the duke of Notfolk © 
came into the city, at the head of thirteen hundred armed men, and made enquiry 
into the tumult. Bele and Lincoln, and ſeveral others, were ſent to the Tower 


and condemned for treaſon. Lincoln, and thirteen more were executed. - The 
other criminals, to the number of four hundred, were brought before the King 
with-ropes about their necks, fell on their knees, and cried for mercy. Henry 


knew ehe time how e he diſmiſſed them 3 r + 


N 


8 pon Was the number of foreign a artizans in the ts that bt leaſt Elten ; 
thouſand Flemings alone were at- ane time obliged to leave it, by an order from 


the council, when Henry became jealous of their favour for Queen Catherine . 


Henry himſelf confeſſes, in an edict of the ſtar-chamber, printed among the 
ſtatutes, that the foreigners ſtarved the. natives; and obliged them from idle» 
+ neſs to have recourſe to theft, murder, and other .Ehormities . He allo aſſerts, 


that the vaſt multitudes of the foreigners raiſed the price of grain and bread 5. 
And to prevent the increaſe of the evil, all foreign artificers were prohibited to 


have above two foreigners in t ir houſe, either jourueymen or apprenticgs. K 


„ 


like jealouſy aroſe againſt the merchants ; and to comply with it, a lam 


was enacted obliging all denizens to pay the duties impoſed upon aliens l. The 
Parliament had done better to have encouraged foreign merchants and artizans 


to come over to England; which might have excited the emulation of theanives, 
and have improved their {kil. The priſoners, in the kingdom, for debts. and 


_ crimes, are aſſerted, in an ac ne, tp we inen *. 


above 


Tun is . +. ſlacute paid, „ hs 
reign JJ, by. which. we might be induced to believe, that Eogland: was en- : 
tremely decayed. from the flouriſhing condition which it had attained in farmer 
in the- reign of Edward the ſecond; that. apt magi+. 
ſtrate-in.town-or-boreugh, who: by his office ought to keep afſize, ſhould, dür- 
ing the\continuance-ok, his magiſtracy, ſell either in. wholeſale, or retail, any: . 
wine or victuals. This x ſeemed very equitable, f in order to 5 ira0d or. 


times. It had been en 


Ae $65: Hollingſhed, 840. + Le Grand, vol. il. p. 1. 
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Wolſey with ſome inſult 3 and he thought it necediany/00:fortdfy Alis bange and Chap, V 
put himſelf on his guard. Tired at laſt with theſe diſorders, they diſperſed the: 


154% 
| ſelves; and the earls of Shrewſbury and Surrey ſeized ſome of them. A proc 


4 
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| hip: * private views in fixing the aſſize: Let the law is repealed in this reign. The rea- 


* Slip affigned is, that ** fince the making of that ſtatute and ordinance many and 
the moſt part of all the cities,” boroughs, and towns corporate, within the 
I | EY realm of England, are fallen in ruin and decay, and are not inhabited by mer- 
10 chants, and men of ſuch ſubſtance as at the time of making that ſtatute: For 
at this day, the dwellers and inhabitants of the ſame cities and boroughs are 

, commonly bakers, vintners, fiſnmongers, and other victuallers, and there re- 
1 main few others to bear the offices.” Men have ſuch a propenſity to exalt paſt 
times above the preſent, that it ſeems dangerous to credit this reaſoning of the 
Parliament, without further evidence to ſupport it. So different are the views in 
which the ſame object appears, that ſome may be inclined to draw an oppoſite in- 
ference from this fact. A more regular police was eſtabliſhed in the reign of Hen- 


ry the eighth, than in any 7 former period, and a ſtricter adminiſtration of juſtice z 


an advantage which induced the men of roperty to leave the provincial 
towns, and to retire into the country. Cardina Wolſey,"1 in a ſpeech to the Par- 
liament, repreſented it as a proof of the increaſe of riches, that the cuſtoms had 


_ Increaſed beyond what they were. formerly ?. 5 
Bur if there was really a decay of commerce and define; and 3 4 


in n England, the ſtatutes of this reign, except by aboliſhing monaſteries, and re- 
trenching holidays, a circumſtance of conſiderable moment, were not in other 
reſpectz well calculated to revive them. The fixing the wages of artificers was 
attempted +. - Luxury in apparel was rrokibireY) by repeated ſtatutes ; and: 
probably without ſucceſs. The chancellor and other miniſters were empowered: 
to fix the price of poultry, cheeſe, and butter d. A ſtatute was even paſleg to 
fix the price of beef, potk, mutton, and veal j. Beef and pork were ordered to be 
. fold at a halfpenny a pound: Mutton and veal at a halfpenny half a farthing.. 
| The preamble-of the ſtatute fays, that theſe four ſpecies of . 
the food of the poorer ſort. This act was afterwards repealed «+, | 


Tux prattice of depopulating the country,” by abandoning tillage, and Se 


ing the lands into paſturage, ſtill continued . ; as appears by the new laws: 
which were enacted againſt that practice. The King was entitled to half the 

rents of the land, where any farm houſes were allowed to go to decay A. The 
. vn{kilfal huſbandry was probably the cauſe why: the proprietors found no profit in 
; tillage. Srl wr ang of ſheep. allowed: to be 83 in one flock, was reſtrained to 
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- circumſtances in government, which humanity would moſt powerfully recommend 


moſt violent factions, which frequently came to blows. The ſludents divided „ 
themſelves into parties, which bore the names of Greeks and Trojans, and ſome. 


old ſound to the Greek alphabet. The riſe of the Greek language in Oxford, ex- 
cited the emulation of Cambridge *. Wolſey intended to bave enriched the li- 


two * *, Sometimes, ſays —— — or farmer would keep * . 
a flock of twenty-four thouſand. It is remarkable, that the Parliament aſcribes 
the increaſing price of ſheep and mutton, to this increaſe of ſheep. Becauſe, ſay 


they, the commodity being got into few hands, the price of it is raiſed at plea - 
ſure . It is probable, that the effect proceeded from the daily inereaſe of money: 
For it is impoſſible, that ſuch a commodity could * monopolized, - ms * 
fixed during this reign at ten per cent T. * 


Sour laws were made with regard to beggars and W $5 one * 1 | 


to a benevolent legiſlator ; which ſcems, at firſt ſight, the moſt eafily adjuſted'; — 
and which is yet the moſt difficult to ſettle in ſuch a manner, as to attain the end 34 4 
without deſtroying induſtry. The convents formerly were a ſupport to _ Poor; 5 
but at the ſame time tended to encourage idleneſs and beggary. | | | 

Hen, as he poſſeſſed himſelf Tome talents for letters, was an encourager of 1 
them in others. He founded Trinity college in Cambridge, and gave it very _ _ 
ample endowments. Wolſey founded Chriſt Church in Oxford, and intended to 
call it Cardinal college: But upon his fall, which happened before he had en 
tirely finiſhed bis ſcheme, the King ſeized all the revenues; and this violengeec . 
above all the other misfortunes of that great miniſter, is ſaid to have given him 
the greateſt anxiety and concern |. But Henry afterwards reſtored the revenues DE 
of the college, and only changed the name. The cardinal founded in Oxford 1 1 
the firſt chair for teaching Greek; and this novelty rent that univerſity into the +, 


times fought with as great animoſity as was formerly exerciſed by thoſe hoſtile na- 
tions. A new and more tEorre& method of pronouncing Greek being introduced S -* 
into the univerſitigs, it divided alſo the Grecians themſelves into parties; and it 1 
was remarked that the catholics favoured the former pronunciation, the pro- 1 
teſtants gave coun: enance to the new. Gardiner employed the authority of be 
King and Council to ſuppreſs innovations in this particular, and to preſerve tze 


brary of his college at Oxford, with copies of all the manuſcripts that were in 
the Vatican ++. The countenance given to letters by this King and his miniſters, 
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©. Chipy VII. contributed to render learning faſhionable in England; and Eraſmus ſpealts with 
/. great ſatisfaction of the general. regard paid by the nobility and gentry of that 


> 


55 5 5 7 kingdom to men of knowledge 5. It is needleſs to be particular im mentioning 
"8 tze writers of this reign, or of the preceding. There is no man in that 


who had the leaſt pretenſion to be ranked among our claflics. Sir Thomas More, 
wrote in Latin, ſeems to come the neareſt to that character. By 
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HE late King, by the regulations, which! he impoſed on the gavern- wo 

ment of his infant ſon, as well as by the limitations of the ſucceſſion, Stute 

had projected to reigh even after his deteaſe z and he imagined, that 

his miniſters who had always been ſo obſequious to im during bis 
We ee as never aſterwards depart from the plan which he had traced out 5 
to them. He fixed the majority of the Prince at the completion of bis eigh-' - 
teenth year; and as Edward was 2. preſent only a few months paſt nine, he ap- 
pointed ſixteen executors z- to whom, during the minority, he entruſted the go- 
Vol. III. — P p 
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5 Chap. I. vernment of the King and, ingdom. js 5 names vere Cramer, archbiſhop 
Re . of, Canterbury ; lord Wriot fely, chancellor; lord St. John, great maſter ; lord 
8 Ruſſel, privy ſeal; the earl of Hartford, chamberlain; viſcount Liſle, admiral ; 
Tonſtal, biſhop of Durham; Sir Anthony Brown, maſter of horſe; Sir William 
| Paget, ſecretarꝶ of ſtate; Sir Edward North, chancellor of the court of aug- 
a mefigtions Sſt Rdward Montague, chief juſtice of the common Pleas; judge 
| Bromley, Sir Antony Denny, and Sir William Herbert, chief genflemen of, the 
privy chamber; Sir Edward Wotton, treaſurer of Calais; Dr. Wotton, dean 
| of Canterbury. To theſe ſixteen executors, with whom was entruſted the whole 
93 regal authority, were, adged twelve counſellors, who. paſſeſſed no immediate 
power, and could only aſſiſt with their advice, when any affair Was laid before 
them. The council was compoſed of the Earls of Arundel and Efſex ; Sir Tho- 
mas Cheyney, treaſurer of the houſhold ; Sir John Gage comptroller z Sir An- 
thony- Wingfield, vice chamberlain; Sir William: Petre, ſecretary. of Rate z' Sir 
4 * | Richard Rich, Sir John Baker, Sir Ralph Sadler, Sir Thomas Seymour, Sir 
Richard Southwel, and Sir Edmund Peckham ?. The uſual caprice of Henry 
WS... appears ſomewhat in this nomination; While he appointed ſeveral perſons of infe- 
= + ' rior ſtation among his executors, and gave only the place of counſellor to a per- 
aof ſuch high rank as the earl of Arnd, and to Sir Thomas Seymour, te 
3 nf King's uncle. \ 
8 Br che 61ſt act of che exceutors and eovnſeilors was $0-depart from the deſti- 
in the regen- nation of the late King in @ material article. No ſooner were -they- met, than it 
n was ſuggeſted, that the goveroment. would loſe 4 s dignity, for want of ſome 
oy bead who might; repreſent: the, royal Majeſty, Who) receive addrefies from 
foreiga amhgſſadorz, to whom: diſpatches from, Engliſh, wigilters abi abroad. Might be 
+ carried,. and. . whoſe. name 27 30 be emplogedi in all orders and proclamations : : 
And as the King's will fl fects to bour under a defect i in this particular, it was 
= x | cbncluded neceflary t to fupply-i it. by. hg a protector; Who, tho? he ſhould poſ- - 
By * ſeſs all the exterior ſymbols of royal. dignicy, ſhould yet be bound, i in every exer- 
3 ciſe of power, to follow the opinion of the bi dete. Tui propoſal was very 
. diſagrecable to chancellor Wriotheſely.. That magiſtrate, a may, of an active 
ſpirit and high ambition, found himſelf, by bis office, entifled to the fieſt rank in 
che regeney aſter the primate ; and, as hg. Knew thay hat prelate had no talent 
nor ingligation for ſtate affairs, he hoped, that the direction of public bglineſs 
would of courſe devolve in a great meafure upon, himſelf, He, oppolcds therefore, 
this propoſal of chuſing a protector and repreſented that innovation as an infringe. 
ment 5 the King's will, which, a ee by act of eue kent. dug 
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_ thoricy,. which had eſtabliſhed it. The-execttors and counſellors were moſtly . 

_ courtiers} who had been raiſed:by Henryꝰs favour, not men of high birth or grene 
dependances; and as they had been ſufficiently accuſtomed-to'fubmiſſion-duving - 


the reign of the late monarch, and had no Pretenſions to gore the natiom by . 
their own authority, they acquieſced the more wilkogly id 2 propoſaſ which dd 
feemed ca culated for preſerving public peace and tranquillity. It being ther ſbre | 5 


agreed to natne a a protector, the choice felÞof cburſe on theveart of Hartford, | 
who, as he was the King's marernab uncle, as ſtrongly intereſted in his fafeiy Sete pe. 2 
and having no claims to inherit the crown; could never have any ſeparate intereſt, ter. „ 
which might engage him to endanget Edward's perſon or his authority. The f 
diſpatches tere ſent to all foreign courts to give them intimatibon of ir.” All thoſe 
poſſeſſed of any (office, reſignet their former commiſſions, and too out new 
ones in the name of the young King. The biſhops themſelves were conſtrained 
to make a like ſubmiſſion. Care was taken to inſert in their new commiſnions, 
that they held their office during pleaſure T: And it is there exprefly affirmed, 
that all manner of authority and pore mars a8 eee ee as ai isori- 
ginally derived from the crownf.” 8 | 
Tur executors ſhowed in their ent- ealure, a more ſubmiſſive Cfiregies to 3 
Henry s will; beeapſe many of them found their own account in it. The late 3 
King had intended, before his death, to make a new creation of nobility, in or- 
der to ſupply the place of thoſe who had fallen by former attainders, or the failure $65 
of iſſue; and that he might enable the perſons to ſupport, their new dignity, be 
had reſolved either to beſlow eſtates on them, or advance them to higher offices · 
He had even gone ſo far as to inſorm them of this reſolution; and in his will, he .- i 
charged his executors to make good all his promiſes F. That they might aſger= 
tain his intentions in the moſt authentic manner, Sir William Paget, Sir. Antho- "os 
ny Denny, and Sir William Herbert, with whom Henry had always. converſed 
in a familiar manner, were called before the board of regency; and having gi- 
ven evidence of what they knew concerning the King's promiſes, their teſtimo- i 
ny was relied on, and the executors proceeded to the fulfilling theſe engagements, 
Hartford was created duke of Somerſet, marſchal and lord treaſurer; Wrio- 170 of Fe. 
_ theſely, earl of Southampton; the earl of Eſſex, marquis of Northampton ; >"azy- 
vilcount Liſtes" carl of rare; Sir Thomas Seymour, lord e N of 1 9 . 
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ley, and adrviral:/ Sir Richard Rich, Sir Willem Willoughby, Sir Edward Shef- 


_ field, accepted the title of baron *: Several, to whom the ſame dignity was offer- 


pb with regard to ſo unuſual a caſe, and-received for anſwer, that the commiſſion w 


ed, refuſed. it; becauſe the ether part of the King's promiſe, the beſtowing 
eſtates on theſe new noblemen, was deferred till a more convenient opportunity. 
Some of them, however, particularly Somerſet the protector, were, in the mean 
time, endowed with ſpiritual preferments, deaneries and prebends. For, among 
many other iwaſions of eccleſiaſtical prrvileges and properties, this with 250 
practice, of beſtowing ſpiritual beneſices on laymen, began now to preyail... 
Tus carl of Southampton had always been engaged in an oppoſite party. to 
5 Somerſ et; and it was not chat factions, which had ſecretly prevailed, even 
during the arbitrary reign of Henry, ſhould be ſuppreſſed in the weak admini- 
ſtration, which uſually attends a minority. The former nobleman, that he might 
have the greater leiſure for attending to ſtate- affairs, had, of himſelf; and from 
his own authority, put the great ſeal in cammiſſion, | and had impowered four 
lawyers, Southwel, Tregonel, Oliver, and Bellaſis, to execute in his abſence, 
the office of chancellor. This meaſure ſeems very exceptionable; and the more 
ſo, as two of the commiſſioners being canoniſts, the lawyers ſuſpected, that, by 
this nomination, the chancellor had intended to diſeredit the common law. Com- 
plaints were made to the council; who, influenced by the protector, lady laid 
hold of this opportunity to depreſs Southampton. T bey conſulted the judges 


illegal, and that the chancellor, by his preſumption in granting it, had juſtly” 

forfeited the ſeals, and was even liable to puniſhment, The council ſummoned hifi 
to appear cape them; and tho? he maintained, that he held his office by the 
late King's will, fqpnded on an act of parliament, and could not loſe it without 
a trial before tbe Part ament; that if the commiſſion, which he had granted, Was 
found illegal, it might be declared null and void, and all the ill conſequences of 
it be eaſily remedied; and that the depriving him of the ſeals for an error of this 1 
natute, was a precedent by which any other innovation might be authorized; 
the council, notwithſtanding all theſe topics of defence, declared that he had 
forfeited his office à that a fine ſhould be e him; and that he. houlg, 
oy „e to his dan houſe during pleaſure f. 


Tno' the removal of Southampton increaſed the proteRor's 1 as ell 
as tended. to ſuppreſs factions in the regency z yet was not Somerſet contented. 
With this advantage; His ambition carried him to ſcek ſtill farther acquiſitions. 
on 3 WAY the vote of the 8 chulug him protettor, » was not a en 
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cient 


cept Southampton: : He reſerved a power of naming any other counſellors af plen- {© 
| ſure: And he was bound to conſult with ſuch only a8 he thought: proper. The. | — 


and 48 che young King diſcovered an extreme attachment to his uncle, who was allo, 
religious zeal of the oppoſite: ſets, thought it the more neceſſury to intruſt the” 


plz a formal ſubverſion of all livery or liauted government. lo ſittk ouly | on, 2 


E b e ee 7 "i 


cient foundation for his authority, he procured a patent from the young King: by. 
which he intirely overturned the will of Harry the eighth, produced # total revo- 
lution in che government, and may ſeem even tg have ſubverted all the laws of 25 
the kingdom. He named himſelf Pen Be with full regal p power, and appoint- 

ed a council, conſiſting of all the former counſellors, and all the executors „ 


protector and his council were likewiſe impowered to act at diſcretion, and to ene. | 1 
cute whateyer they thought ſe viceable to the government, without incurring an 
penalty or forfeiture from an law, ſtatute, proclamgtion, or ordinance whatſo-_ 8 
ever *, Even had this. ir hr un: in its conceſſions, and had it — 
been drawn by directions from the executors appointed by; Henry, its e — 
might jullly be queſtioned; ſince it ſeems eſſential to a truſt of this nature to be. - 


exerciſed by the perſons. intruſted, and not to admit af r delegation 


But as the patent, by its very tenor, where the executors are not fo much, % 


mentioned, appears to have been ſurreptitiouſly obtained from a minor King, the, 5 1B "4 
proteRorſhip of Somerſet was a. Plain uſurpation,. which. it is impoſſible by aß 
arguments to Juſtify. The connivance, however, of the. executors, and their” - 
preſent acquieſcence in the new eſtabliſhment, made it be univerſally ſubmitted ro; © 


in the main, a man bf moderation and probity, no objections were made to bis 2 
power and title. . All men of ſenſe, likewiſe, who ſaw the nation divided by whe — 


government to one perſon, who might check the exorbitant es of party, and i in 
ſure the public tranquillity. And td“ ſome clauſes of the" patent ſeeinied t to im. 


then uſually entertained” on that head, that n exception was ever taken at bare 


claims or pretenſions of this nature, advanced by any perſon poſſeſſed of fovereign'- 


power. The actual exerciſe alone of at bitraty adminiſtration, and that in many 5 8 


and great and flagrant and pere! eee er able ſomet:thes to Sire ſore: +: I 
umbrage to the nation. 1 eine COMPOSITE th $ n badge 5 6 ä * J 
Tux extenſſve N and imperious h of Henry, kad retained the Reformation! _. 


| partizans of both religions in ſubjection; but upon his deceate, tlie hopes of enn, _— 
proteſtar.ts, and the fears of the cathdfics' began tb revive, and the zeaP" of theſe? BE On Te 3 


parties produced every where diſputes and Snimoficies, *the'ufual preluds of hore 5 | 3 


Latal diviſions. The protector had long been regarded a8 the; ſecret partizin of th: : 


een een now freedifrgm reſtrainty lanes ga n his in- 
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Chap. 1. ley, and admiral : Sir Richard Rich, Sir William Willoughby; Sir Edward Shef- 
* 1547- field, accepted the title of baron *: Several, to whom the ſame dignity was offer- 
ccd, refuſed it; becauſe the other part of the King's promiſe, the beſtowing 
eſtates on cheſe new noblemen, was deferred till a more convenient opportunity. 
Some of them, however, particularly Somerſet the protector, were, in the mean 
time, endowed with ſpiritual preferments, deaneries and prebends. For, among 
many other invaſions of eccleſiaſtical privileges and properties; this irregular 
practice, of beſtowing ſpiritual beneſices on laymen, began now to prevail. 
Tux earl of Southampton had Aways been engaged in an oppoſite party to 
Somerſet z and it was not d which had ſecretly prevailed, even 
during the arbitrary reign of Henry, ſhould be ſuppreſſed in the weak admini- 
fraction, which uſually attends a minority. The former nobleman, that he might 
have the greater leiſure for attending to ſtate- affairs, had, of himſelf; and from 
his own authority, put the great ſeal in cgmmiſſion, and had impowered four 
lawyers, Southwel, Tregonel, Oliver, and Bellaſis, to execute in his abſence, 
the office of chancellor. This meaſure ſeems very exceptionable; and the more 
ſo, as two of the commiſſioners being canoniſts, the lawyers ſuſpected, that, by 1 
this nomination, the chancellor had intended to diſcredit. the common law. Com- 1 
plaints were made to the council; who, influenced by the protector, gladly. laid 
bhbhuoold of this opportunity to depreſs Southampton. They conſulted the judges 
> ,- with regard to ſo unuſual a caſe, and · received for anſwer, that the commiſſion 4 


illegal, and that the chancellor, by his preſumption in granting it, had juſt 
forfeited the ſeals, and was even liable to puniſhment. - The council ſummoned hi 
do appear before them; and tho? he maintained, that he held his office by the 
late King's = ſqunded on an act of parliament, and could not loſe it without 
2 iel beſore the Parlament; that if the commiſſion, which he had granted, was 
found illegal, it might be declared null and void, and all the ill conſequences of 
it be eaſily remedied ; and that the depriving him of the ſeals for an error of this 
natute, was a precedent by which any other innovation. might be authorized , 
the council, notwithſtandi ing all theſe topits of dekence, declared that he had 
forfeited his office 3 that a fine ſhould be ein him j 00 that he-hould, . 
70 bale: to. his own houſe during pleaſure . s 


Tpo' the removal of Southampton. increaſed the os 8 tai 25 „ ell 
e tended · to ſuppreſs factions in the regency; yet was not Somerſet contented. 
Wiͤiͤth this advantage: His ambition carried him to ſeek ſtill farther. acquiſitions. 

Gn N chat the vote of the cute chuling bim protedtor, y was not a ſufi- 
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religious zeal of the oppoſite ſects, thought it rhe more neceſſary to intruft the 
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cient foundation for his authority, he procured a patent from ihe young King, by Ch 


which he intirely overturned the will of Harry the eighth, produced a total revo- 6: | 


lution in the government, and may ſeem even to have ſubverted all the laws of 12 March, 


the kingdom. He named himſelf protector with full reg; Power, and, appoint- 


ed a council, ag e all. the former counſellors, and all- the exteutors * 


| ſure; And he was bound to conſult with ſuch only as he thought proper. | - The. 


protector apd his council were likewiſe impowered to act at diſcretion, and to ene. 
cute whateyer they-thoyght ſeryiceable to the government, without incurring. aby 
penalty or forfeiture from any law, ſtatute, proclamgtion, or ordinance whatſo- - 
ever ®, Evęn had this. patent been leſs exorbitant in its conceſſions,; and had it 


been drawn by directions from. the executors oppor by; Beans is: legality, 


> 


| exerciſed by the: perſons, ineroſteds.. — not to ' admit;af;qdelegation.o ee 
But as the patent, by its very tenor, where the .cxecurors- are not ſo une 


<P „ 4 — 


proteorſhip of Somerſet was a. plain uſurpation, which, it is impoſſible by. ang . 


arguments to juſtify. » The connivance, however, of the executors, and 


their 
preſent acquieſcence in the new eſtabliſhment, made it be univerſally ſubmitted to; 
and as che young King diſcovered an extreme attachment to his uncle, who; was allo, 

in the main, a man of moderation and probity, no objections were made to his 4 is 
power and title... All men of fenſe, likewiſe, who ſaw the nation divided by the 


government to one perſon, who might check the exorbitaticies of party, and . 
ſure the public tranquillity. And ind foe clauſes of ibe Veg ſeeined 1 to im 

ply a formal ſubverſion of all liberty or liguteck goverdiment, ſo tte douſy was: 
then uſually entertained” on that head, that e exception was ever taken at bare” 


claims or pretenſions of this nature, advanced by any perſon poſſeſſed of fovereign*- 


power. The actual exerciſe alone of arbicrary admidiſtration, and that in many® L 
and great and flagrant and onrspufef > rails -was able Winch ede to give Tome: ? 


umbrage to the nation. Sekte ©: Bas santen lee g 


Tux extenſſve An and imperious character 6—— — 


partizans of both religions in En | but u 175 his deceale; tlie hopes of the dompleated.. 


proteſtar.ts, and the fears of the catholits* began th revive, and the zeaP' of theſe pts 
parties produced every where diſputes and Wielt ities, the uſual preludtes e chere 


- Eiral diviſions. The protector had long been regarded as the ſecret” partizan of the: 


Ae ad Deine! now e e reſtraint,” he ee Mee en his in- 
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Chap, T. d. of Cotrectin f g Albit 1 bits" of the entient reſigiss, and of adopting ill 
5 8 5 more of of the Se on He tock care, that Alt the perſons, to whom 
N x 7 


© iptruſte! 8 Arion. ſhould, be actachet” fo. the fat e Pflneß &; and 
be ide young prince, Uifeoveted a 4 zeal for eve ery Kind of SIPS eſpecially the 
theological, far beyohd it'render years, alf mer foreſaw, in the courfe of his reign, 
=o the Fort abotition of the carholie Faith 1 "and they early began to declare OR: 
ja Favour of thofs: tellets, which Werk likely to become” in the end. eagerly wes 
lent. After Sodchat ee Pall,” "few m embers: 1 e couhc H ſe⸗ dried” to 7993 
1 aß aftachrnetit te the Röm © ohmitinior 7 GK "wg the ese appear. 
ed even fängdige itt förwürding the pfogrefs ' of aße refotmation. © The riches 
which moſt of them had heel FO Me ſpoils öf the clergy, induced them to 
wider che breach between England aud Rome; and by eſtabfiming a contrariety 
cf ſpeciifitive*tehets, 28 well ag r feiplne and worlhip;" co tender a coalition” 
ch che trother her altogether ithipiaRticable®/) heir rapacity Alſo, the chief 
Worte f Bf reforming Ipirtt, wäs eteitedk by ene proſpett” of pillaging the 
ſecular; as they had already done the regular dergy ; and they Knew, that, while 
any ſhare*6f the vid principles remained, or any — — to wy Ecilialttcs, they 
| ſever could hope-tofuteced'in their pretenſlons. Au ee 


'T Hz numero "and. burthenſome Foperttitions, with. whit” th Romiſh 1 8 
„ had thrown many of 1 the, reformers, by the ſpirit 0 f oppoſition, . into 
| 4 £ophuliaſhis, ſtrain of devotion ; and all rites, ceremonies, pomp, order, and 
exterior obſeryances were 2ealouſly aboliſhed by them, as hindrances of their ſpi- 
ritual  contemplations, and obſtructions to their immediate converſe with heaven. 
Many ciccuraſtances ncurred to inflame this. daring ſpirit ; the novelty itſelf bf, - 
their doctrines, the-r iumph of waking proſelyres, | the. furious perſecutions to, 
| which they, were expoſed, their animoſity againſt the ancient tenets and practices, 
andi the neteſſity of procuring the concurrence of the laity, by depreſſing the hi- 
exarchys, and by tendering to them the plunder of the eccleſiaſtics. Wherever the 
reformation prevailed. aver the oppolition. of civil authority, this genius of religion 
appeared in its full extent, and was attended with conſequences, which, tho' leſs 


durable, were, for ſome time, no leſs dangerous than thoſe which were connected 


Wich the ancient ſuperſtition. But as the magiſtrate took the lead in England, 


the tkanſition was more gradual ;, much of the antient religion was ſtill preſerved; 
and a res resſonable degree of ſubordination was retained A e as yell - 8 

pomp, order, and ceremony in public wörſbipß : 55 

Tux protector: in his ſchemes fot advancing the h had nag the! 
courſe to the councils of Cranmer, who, being man -of en and pru- 


. Goodwin's Annals, Heylin. 6 


Ja 
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2 gverſe to all violent changes, ang determined te bung Gorr the people, -ChapuL 
by ioſenſible innovations, to that ſyſtem of doctrine: and diſcipliieg which he 


pany the: moſt; pure and perfect. He probably -alſo-fereſaw,that'a item, 


which carefully: avoided; the extremes of xeformatiod; as thkely:torbe!mioft:laft- 


ing s And that a devotion; meteiy ſpititual was: ſtted ooly for the firſt fervdurs * 


af anew ſeft, and upon the relaxation of theſe, naturally gay place to the infoalls of 


ſuperſtitions. He ſeems therefore to have intended the eſtadliſhment of a/bierarchy, 


which, being ſuited 40: a great and ſettled government. might ſtand 2s a pergetual 
barrier again ſt Nome, and might retain the reverence of e en after 
their enthifiaſtic zeal wa diminiſhed: oi entirely evaporated. dee 2h:d Til 88. 

Tux perſon, who oppoſed, with greateſt authority; any farther advarites towards 


* 


* | 


reformation, was Gardiner, biſhop of Wincheſter, who, tho be had not ob- 


tained a place ia the council: af negency, on account of ſome late diſguſta, which 
be bad given to: Henry, O was entitled, by his age {experience; and cupariα,ð, o 


the higheſt truſt and conſicence of his party. This preiate continued Anne Gardiner's - 
magnify the great wiſdom and earning; of the late King, whichiwere' generally e : 
and ſincerely admired+by:ithe; mation and he inſiſted on the prudence" of perſe- 5 


vering, at leaſt til the young King's majority, in che eccleſiaſtical modet efta. 
bliſned by that grent monarch. He defended the ſuſe of images hi, were now 
very openly attacked by the proteſtants ; and he repreſentad thech as ſtrviccable 


in maintaining a ſenſe: of religion among the illierate multitudas. He m 
deigned to write an apology: for holy water, "which biſhop Ridley had decried ing - 


ſermon; and he maintained, that, by the power of the Almighty; t migtit he ref 


dered an iuſttumeat of doing goed; ag tnuch ag the ſhadom of St. Peten che hem 


ol our daviour's gurment, orathe ſpittle and clay laid upon the eyes ofithe blind+. 
Above all, he inſiſted that the laus oughti tobe dbſerved, that the con ſtitution 


ought to be preſerved inviolace, and that it was dangerous to Ns. . vin e . oj: 


e ib oppoſuion uo a0 fct of parliament . brit 2109 16 24 
nor tile“ there temaineU nt char time in Kogland an dcs af; 12 05 a cont 

e ſufficient at leuft tö fürmiſh à topic of afpilthen to Rich as dre dl 

"rented: with the preſent exerciſe of authority. 30 "this! Þleg 'toule ſcarce! 1 [the 

preſent caſe,” be maintained with” any plauſibiticy by '£ vet er, An © of par- 

- amenr' had inveſted "ric croun with a legillitive* 5 5 royal proclama- 


tions, even doing a minority, were armed Vik the force. and aurhority of laws. 


The'proteRor, finding himſelf' ſupported By this ſtatute, was determined de em. 
ploy his influence in faybur of the reformers; and having faſpended, during, the 


interval, the avrhority of, the biltops, 'be 'appvinied”s 4 enen viſitation to be 
ele aK „. | 4 Fox, vol f. f. 724+ 1 Caller, vol. ii. p. 228. Fox, vol. ii. © 


+ 


made 


FP, 


made in all the dioceſes of England ®. . The vidtots-confiſted ofa mixture of 
. Clergy and laity, and had fix circuits afgned them, The chief purpoſe of their 
inſtructions was, beſides correcting immoralities and irregularities in the clergy, 
to aboliſſi the ancient ſuperſtitions, and to bring the diſciplioe and worſhip ſome- 
bat nearer the practice of the reformed churches. The moderation of Somerſet 
and. Cranmer is appatent in the conduct of this delicate affair; The viſitors | 
were enjoined to retain for the preſent all images which had not been abuſed to ido- 
lays: and to inſtruct the people not to deſpiſe ſuck; ceremonies as were not yet 
8 abrogated, but only to beware of ſome; particular ſuperſtitions, ſuch as the ſprink. 
| ling their beds with holy-water, Aa AA or e bleſſed candles, 
in order to drixe ava the devil ct. „ n nin: 2b ac 
Bum nothing required tore thecoorieing hand ener 3 the abuſe of 
preaching, which was now generally employed, throughout England, in defend- 
ing che ancient: practiges and ſuperſtition. The court of augmentations, in order 
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„40 egſe the King af the annuities. paid to monles, had commonly placed them in 
edc, 70 the vacant churches ; and cheſe men were led by intereſt, as well as inclination, 


to ſupport thoſe principles, which. had been invented for the profit of the clergy, 
| Orders: were therefore given to reſtraia the topics of their ſermons: Twelve homi- 
lies were publiſhed, which they: wete enjoined to read: to the people: And all of 
- hem. mere prohibited, without erpreſs permiſſion, to preach any where but in their 
patiſh churches, The deſign of this injunction was to throw a reſtraint on tbe 
: catholic-divines ; white - 1 bp he grant of eee, Ws 
; be alloed vnbounded liberty. as 
BSBomnen made fome? ee 3 chaſe W bus Loop: * 8 3 
| and acguteſchd. Gandiner was more high-ſpirited and more ſteady. He :repre- 
ſented the ptril, of perpetual innovatiops and the neceſſity of adhering to ſome 
| Ayſtem,..; * ATista dangerous tbing, ſaid he; < to: uſe too much freedom, in 
t reſearches of 5 kind. If you cut the old canal, the water is apt to run fur- 
+. ther than vou have a. mind to. If you. indulge, the. humgur.of, novelty, you 
- _* cangot For 8 the 9 BP. 0 demands, nor govern hal, ingiſcretions at plea- 
5 a) Jure. art, 40 he, on angther occalion,. ſole oncern js 
n 5 1 o aN 'F 5 P 
. manage | oY. 115 Uatt a, of m ife with decency, and. to make a 
1 5 2 off 1 5 Provided is point is. ſecured, I am not, icons 
25 OL hs ol Jam already by: nature condemned: to death: No man can 
* 8 5 . pardon from this ſentence 3 nor ſo much, as procure. me a reprieve. 
* To ſpe A ming, and. 0 act as m a. conſcience diredts, are two branches of 
| Ulery, which 1 can never part wi | Sincerity in ſpeech, and ee! in 
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. Mem. Cram, Pp 146, 147, be. e + hornet, vol 5 li. * 28. N 5 
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E D WAR D VN. „ 
« action, are entertaining qualities: They will ſtick by qa e Chap, ,. 


« elſe takes its leave; and I muſt not reſign them upon any conſideration. The 
« beſt on. it is, if I do not throw them away myſelf, no man can force them from 
4 me: But if I give them up, then am I ruined by myſelf, and deſerve to loſe 


« all my preferments *,” This oppoſition of Gardiner drew on him the indigna- 


tion of the council ; and he was ſent to the Flee, wanne 
harſhneſs and ſeverit x. 


Ox of the chief objections, urged by Gardiner againſt tes new — was 


that they defined with the moſt metaphyſical preciſion the doctrine of grace, and 


of juſtification by faith; points, he thought, which it was ſuperfluous for any man 
to know exactly, and which certainly much exceeded the comprehenſſbn of the vul- 
gar. A famous martyrologiſt calls Gardiner, on account of this opinion, an 


« inſenſible aſs, and one that had no feeling of God's ſpirit in the matter of juſtiſi- 
« cation . The meaneſt proteſtant imagined at that time, that be had a full 


comprehenſion of all thoſe myſterious doctrines, and he heartily deſpiſed the moſt 
learned and knowing perſon of the antient religion, who acknowledged his igno- 


rance with regard to them. It is indeed certain, that the reformers were very for- 


tunate in their doctrine of juſtification, and might venture to expect its ſucceſs; in 
oppoſition to all the ceremonies, ſhows, and ſuperſtitions of popery. By exalting 
Chriſt and his ſufferings, and renouncing all claim to independent merit in ourſelves, 
it was calculated to become popular, and coincided with thoſe eee of od 
gyric and of ſelf. abaſement. which generally have place in religio . 
Tos ral, biſhop of Dutham, having; as well as Gardiner, made Gine pe- 

fition to the new regulations, was diſmiſſed the council board; but no W 
verity was, for the preſent, exerciſed againſt him. He was a man wm mo- 
deration, and of the moſt unexceptionable character in the kingdom. 


1 N. 


Tux ſame religious zeal which engaged Somerſet to promote the reformatigut Foreign af. 
at home, led him to carry his attention to foreign countries; where the intereſts fair. +. 


of the proteſtants were now expoſed to the moſt imminent danger. The Roman _ 
pontiff, with much reluQance and after long delays, had at laſt furnmoned a ge- 


neral oouncil, which was aſſembled at Trent, and was employed in correcting the | 
abuſes of the church, and in aſcertaining her docttines. The emperor, who de- | 


fired to repreſs the power of the court of Rome, as well as gain over the 
ſtants, promoted che former object of the council ; the pope; who found bis own 
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1 foſttuGons to is legates, who preſided in the council, to dobetsdk de de- 

- bates, and to engage the theologians in altereations, and argurhetits, and difputes 
concerning the nice points of faith, canvaſſed beförè them: A policy, Which was 
fo eaſy to be executed, that the jegates Found it rather neceſſary to interpoſe, in 
order to appeaſe the animoſity of the divines, and bring them at laſt to ſortie deci · 
ſion ?. The more difficult raſk for the legatts was to moderate or divert the zeal. 
of the council for reſormation, and to repreſs the ambition of the prelates, who de- 
fired to exalt the-epiſcopat authority on the ruins: of the ſovereign pontiff- Find- 
ing this humour become intractable, the legates, on pretence that the plague had 
' broke out at Trent, transferred of a ſudden, the council to Bologna, where, they 


f it wott]d-be. more under the direction of his holineſs. 


Tun emperor, nd leſs than the pope, had learned to make religion ſubſervient 
ro his ambition and policy. He was reſolved to employ the imputation of hereſy 
as a pretence for ſubduing the proteſtant princes, and oppreſſing the liberties of 
Germany; but found it requiſite to cover his intentions under a deep artifice, 
aach to prevent the combination of his adverſaries. He ſeparated the Palatine 
di the elector of Brandunburgh from the proteſtant confederacy: He took 
122 the elector of Saxony, and the landgrave of Heſſe: By the fortune 
ef war he made the former priſoner: He employed treachery 55 prevarication 
agrinſt the latter, and detained him captive, by breaking a faſe conduct which 
he had granted him. He ſeemed to have reached the ſummit' of his ambition; 
and the German princes, who were aſtoniſhed with his ſucceſs, were farther diſ- 
couraged by the intelligence which they had received, of the death firſt of 
2 the eightd, ban ee ms *g their Wannen cal. n 
es this ſecond; wi irs to the crown of W ns # poſi _ 
er and ability; but leſs prompt in his reſolutions than Frantis, and leſs en- 
famed-with-rivalſhip aud animoſity. againſt the emperor, Charles. Fhoꝰ he ſent 
ambaſſadors to the pfrinces of the Smalcaldic League, and promiſed them his 
protection, he was unwilling, in the commencement of his reign, to hurry. 
into a war againſt. ſo great a power as that 'of 'the emperor, and he thought 
chat the alliance of theſe princes was a ſure reſource, which he could at any-time 
sy hold of t. He was much governed by the duke of Guiſe and the cardinal of 
Lorkaine, brothers to the Queen dowager of Scotland, and he hearkened to theic 
cCounſel, in chuſing rether to give immediate aſſiſtance to that antient ally, which, 
even before the death of Henry the 2, 8 had oY claimed _y erg * 


»Father Paul, lib. 2. 4 Sdeidan. 1 Pere Daniel. * 
7 2 | Tas 
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- Taz hatred FR the two factions, the partizans of the 1 thoſe . 


of the new religion, became every day more violent in Scotland; and the refolu- 
tion, which the cardinal primate had taken to employ the moſt rigorous puniſh- P: 


ments againſt the reformers, brought matters to a quick decifion. There was obe dd — 


Wiſhart, a gentleman by birth, who employed hiqſelf with great zeal in preach - land. 

ing againſt the antient ſuperſtitions, and began to give alarm to the clergy, who 
were juſtly terrified with the danger of ſome fatal revolution in religion; This 
man was much celebrated for the purity of his morals, and for his extenſive 
learning; But theſe praiſes cannot be much depended on; becauſe, we know, chat, 

among the reformers, ſeverity of manners ſtood in place of many virtues; and the 
age was in general ſo ignorant, that moſt of the prieſts in Scotland imagined the 


was the word of God . But however the caſe may have been with regard to 


thoſe eſtimable qualities aſcribed to Wiſhart, he was ſtrongly poſſeſſed with a 


deſire of innovation; and he enjoyed thoſe talents, which qualified him for be- 


coming a popular preacher, and for ſeizing the attention and affections of che 


multitude. The magiſtrates of Dundee, where he exerciſed his miſſion, were 
alarmed with his progreſs; and being unable or unwilling to treat him with 


rigour, they contented themſelves with denying him the liberty of preaching, "#5 


with diſmiſſing him the bounds of their juriſdition. Wiſhart, moved with indi r= 0 
nation, that they had dared. to reject the word of God, menaced them, in imita 

tion of the antient prophets, with ſome imminent calamity z and he withdtew to 
the weft country, where he daily increaſed the number of his proſelytes. Mean- 


New Teſtament to be a compoſition of Luther's, and afferted that the Old alone 


while, a plague broke out in Dundee; and all men exclaimed, that the town/had - . 


drawn down the vengeance of Heaven by baniſhing the pious preacher, and that 
- the peſtilence would never ceaſe till they had made bim aconement for their 


„ Spotſwood, p. 78. een n Brad. 3 
Popiſh elergy in Scotland. It became a great diſpute in the univerſity of St. Andrews, whether the 
palur ſhould be ſaid to God or the ſaints, The friars, who knew in gereral that this reformers ne- 
glecled the ſaints, were determined tö maintain their honour with great obfſtinacy, but they knew not 
upon what topies to found their docttine: Some held that the pater was ſaid to Cod formalitt+;and to 
ſaints materialiter ; others, to God prin #}a/iter, and to ſaints mixes principaliter ; othem would Have it 
ultimate and nou ultimate: But the: majority ſeemed to hold, that the pater. was aid to God capie, 
and to ſaints copiendo lage. A ſimple fel ow, Who ſerved the ſub-prior, thinking there was ſome great 


matter in hand, that made the doQors hold fo many conferences together, aſked him one day what 


the matter wa; the ſub-prior anſwering, Nen, that was the fellow's name, aue cena agren to eu Je 


64H 
3. * 


pater -noſfer ſhould & quid. He ſuddenly replied; To whom, Sir, Bon /d it bt ſaid, but wntd Gil? Ten 


ſaid the ſub · prior, a0 ſhall w# do wit the ſaiati? He anſwered, Give than ut and Creeds exory 
in the Deril's name ; for that may ſuffice them. The anſwer going abroad, _ faid, that be PW 
a w Jer decifion than all the def@irs had done with all theiv diftin@i;n:- 
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offence againſt bim. No ſoonet did Wiſhart hear of this change in their diſpo- 
fition, than he returned to them, and made them a new tender of his doctrine: 


Brasut leſt he ſhould ſpread the contagion by bringing multitudes together, he ereted 
oe bis pulpit on the top of a gate: The infected ſtood within; the others without. 


And the preacher failed nor, in ſuch a ſituation, totake e of the immediate 


terrots of the people, and to enforce his evangelical miſſion +. 

Iux aſſiduity and ſucceſs of Wiſhart became an object of attention to cardinal 
Beaton ; and he reſolved, by the puniſhment of ſo celebrated a preacher, to 
ſtrike a terror into all other innovators. He engaged the earl of Bothwell to 
arreſt him in his retirement; and to deliver him into his hands, contrary to a 


. promiſe given by Bothwell to that unhappy man: Ani being poſſeſſed of his 


Prey, he conducted him to St. Andrews, where, after a trial, he condemned him 
to the flames for hereſy. Arran, the regent, was very irreſolute in his temper ; 


and the cardinal, though he had gained him to his party, found that he would 


not concur-in the condemnation and execution of Wiſhart. He determined 


therefore, without the aſſiſtance of the ſecular arm, to bring that heretic to 


puniſhment 5 and he bimſelf beheld from his windows the diſmal ſpectacle. 


Wiſhart ſuffered with the uſual patience ; but could not forbear remarking the 
triumph of his inſulting enemy. He foretold, that in a few days he would in the 


very ſame place lie as low, as now he was execs aloft, in oppoſition to true piety - 
and religion Þ. __ 


Tus propheſy was probably the mediate cauſe of the event which i it foretold. 


The diſciples of this martyr, enraged at the cruel execution, formed a conſpiracy 


againſt. the cardinal z and having aſſociated to. them Norman Leſly, who was 
diſguſted on account, of ſome private quarrel, they conducted their enterprize 
with great ſecrecy and ſucceſs. Early in the morning they entered the cardinal's 


palace, which he had ſtrongly fortified ; and though they were not above ſixteen 
perſons, they thruſt out an hundred tradeſmen and fifty ſervants, whom they 
ſeized ſeparately, before any ſuſpicion aroſe of their intentions ; and having ſhut 


the gates, they. proceeded very deliberately to execute their purpoſe on the car- 


dinal. That prelate had been alarmed with the noiſe: which he heard in the 
caſtle; and had barricadoe'd the door of bis chamber : But finding that they had 
brought fire in order to force their way, and having obtained, as is believed, a 


promiſe of life, he opened the door; and reminding them, that he was a prieſt, 


he conjured them to ſpare him. Two of the aſſaſſins ruſhed upon him with 


wo [words 3 but a third, James Melvil, more calm and more 2 8 


4 Knox's Hil. of Ref. p. 44: Spotſwood. : + Spotſwood, Buchanan. 
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villany, ſtopped their career, and bid them refle&, that this ſwerifice "was the 
work and judgment of God, and ought to be executed with the utmoſt delibera- 
tion and gravity. Then turning the point of his ſword towards Beaton, he called 
to him, . Repent thee,” thou wicked cardinal, of all thy fins and iniquities, but 
« eſpecially of the murder of Wiſhart, that inſtrument of God for the conver- 
«< fion of theſe lands: It is his death, which now cries vengeance upon thee : We 


4 are ſent by God to inflict the deſerved puniſhment. For here, before the Al- - 
% mighty, I proteſt, that it is neither hatred of thy perſon, nor love of thy 


« riches, nor fear of thy power, which moves me to ſeek thy death: But only 


„ becauſe thou haſt been, and ſtill remaineſt, an obſtinate enemy to Chriſt Jeſus, 


e and his holy goſpel. wh Having ſpoke theſe words, without giving him leiſure 


to finiſh that repentance, to which he exhorted him, he thruſt him thro' the bo- 


dy; and the cardinal fell dead at his feet. This murther was executed on the 
28th of May 1546, + The aſſaſſins being reinforced by their friends to, the num- 
ber of ah hundred and forty perſons, prepared themſelves for the defence of the 
caſtle, and ſent a meſſenger to London, craving aſſiſtance from Henry. That 
prince, tho Scotland was comprehended in his peace with France, would not re- 
ject this opportunity of diſturbing the government of that nee and be 
agreed to take them under his protection. 

Ir was the peculiar misfortune of Scotland, that five ink reigns bad been le- 
ceſſively followed by as many long minorities; and the execution of juſtice, 


which the prince was beginning to introduce, had been continually interrupted 


by the cabals, factions, and animoſities of the great. But beſides theſe inveterate 
and ancient evils, a new ſource of diſorder had ariſen, the diſputes and conten- 


„tons of theology, which were ſufficient to diſturb the moſt ſettled government; 


and the death of the cardinal, who was poſſeſſed of ability and vigour, ſeemed 
much to weaken the hands of the adminiſtration. ' But the Queen dowager was 
a woman of uncommon talents and virtues; and ſhe did as much to ſupport the 
government, and ſupply the weakneſs of Arran, the governor, as could be ex- 
pected in her ſjtuation. A ſtipulation was made with the garriſon of St. An- 
drews, that they ſhould ſurrender the caſtle upon receiving a pardon, together 
with an abſolution from the pope ; and that they ſhould. never afterwards be 


- © The famous Scots reformer, John Knox, calls James Melvil, p. 65, a man moſt gentle, and 


- _ moſt modeſt. It is very horrid, but at the ſame time, ſomewhat amuſing, to conſider the joy and ala- 


crity and pleaſure, which that hiſtorian. diſcovers in his narration of this aſſaſſination : And it is re- 


markable, that in the firſt edition of bis work, theſe words were printed on. the margin of the page, | 


The godly Fad and Ward: of James Melvil. But the following editors retrenched them. Knox him- 
ſelf had no hand in the murder of Beaton ; but he afterwards joined the aſſaſſins, and afuſted them, 
in kelding om the caſtle. See Keith's Hiſt. of the Ref. of Scotland, 5. 43+ IL. 
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. and they were required to-ſurrander ; but becauſe the pope, among other exagge 


he war with 
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Called in queion for Beaton's aſſaſſinatian. Meanwhile, till the pope's abſolu- 


tion ſhould arrive, ſhe applied to France for ſuccours ; and Henry ſent her ſome 
gallies, with a train of artillery, commanded by Strozzi, prior of Capua. Be- 
Fore the ſiege of St. Andrews was opened, the abſalution was ſeat to pc nora 


rations of the cardinal's murder, had ſaid, that he pardaned an pomjen ey, of 


. crime, the garriſoo, fearing that this expreſſion was employed in order to enſnare 


hem, refuſed to open their gates v. They were, however, ſoon phliged to de- 
part from their obſtinacy: A great breach was made in the. walls: The plague 
broke out wong chem: And ſeeing ao hopes of ſuccour from England, they 
ſurrendered to the Fan upon done, which were not "ay addr ob- 
| frved to them. 

Tux protector of England, ſo ſoba as 22— ded to e 
compoſure, made preparations for the attack of Scotland ; and he was determined 


to execute, if poſſible, that projet, of uniting the two kingdoms by marriage, 


on which the late King had been fo intent, and which he had recommended with 


his dying breath to his executors. He raiſed an army of +8,000-men, and equip- 


ped a fleet of fixty fail, one half of which were ſhips of war, the other loaded 
with proviſions and ammunition, He gave the command of the fleet to lord 


Clinton: He himſelf marched at the head of the army, | aucended by the eatl of 


Warwic. Theſe hoſtile meaſures were covered with a pretence ofrevenging ſome 
depredations committed by the borderers; but beſides, that the protector revived 


the ancient claim of the ſuperiority of the Engliſh crown over that of Scotland, he 


-refuſed to enter into negotiation on any e ee wanne 
young Queen with Edward. + ener 
Tnz protector publiſhed a manifeſto, in which he bresb FR rhe arguments 
for that meaſure. He ſaid, that nature ſeemed originally to have intended this 
illand for one empire; and having cut it off from afl communication with foreign 
ſtares, and guarded it by the ocean, ſhe had pointed out to the inhabitants the 
road to happineſs and ſecurity : That the education and cuſtoms of the people 
concurred with nature; and by giving them the ſame language, and laws, and 
manners, had invited them to a thorough union and coalition: T hat fortune had 


at laſt removed all obſtacles, and had prepared an expedient, by which they might 


become one people, without leaving any place for that jealouſy, gither of hopoyr 


or of intereſt, to which rival nations are naturally ſo much enpoſed: That the 
cron of Scotland had devolved to a female; that of England to a male; and hap 


ily, the two n as of rank, were alſo of an * the moſt ſuirable to 


Knox, Pp. 75. Spotſwood, Buchanan. | 
each 
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esch ether: That the hoſtile difpoſition; Which beritees the rinighs, Chi 
and which arbſe from paſt injuries, would ſbon be ektitiguiſhedy after a ling and 
| ſecure peace aid eſtabſiſhed eonfidenee- between thety* That the memory of for- 
mer miſeries, which at preſent inſtamed their murui aniwiobry,” would chen ſerve 
only to malte chem cheriſh, with more paſſion, a ſtate of happineſi and rranquil- 
Heyr ſo long unknown to cheir anceſtors: That, when hoſtilities had ceafed'be- 
rwren cke Kingdoms, the Scots nobility, wiis were at preſent obliged to ain 


perpetually in a warlike poſtore;- would lea to cultivate! tlie arts of are, and 


would ſoften their minds to a love of domeſtic order and'obtdience; That as 
vhis; ſituation was defirable to both kingdoms,. fo particularly. to Scotland, which 
lad beers expoſed to the greiteſt miſeries from inteſtine and foreign mig and ſaw 
kerſelf every moment in danger of loſing her independeney, by the efforts of '@ 
ricker and more powerful people: That tho” England had cHiõℳůꝛᷓ ef ſuperiority, 
ſhe-was willing to reſign every pttteriſion' for the ſales of feturs pete und der 
an union, which would be the more fecure, as it would he eoncluded? on terms 
intitely equal: And that beſides all theſe motives,” poſitive engagtttienity Had 
deen taken for the compleating this alliance, and the'Kofout# and goed: faith of 
the nation were pledged un nn e NOT A demand 
ed. ; ML, 5 get gd DIR Og 
SomerSer bon found; Gar wel revtieutevncbs "odd bases thlilitod, ” 
that tlie Queen dowager' attachments to France, and to tHe cattofie religion, 
would render ineffectual all negotiations for the intended marriage. He found 
himſelf therefore obliged to try the force of arms, and to cohſtram the Scots by 
y to ſubmit to a meaſure, for which they ſeemed to have entertained the 


. 


a. 


moſt incurable averſion. Ie paſſed the borders- at W 


wards Edinburgh, without meeting any reſiſtance. for ſome days, except from ber- 


ſome ſmall caſtles, which were conſtraĩned to ſurrender at diſeretion. The pro- 
tector intended to have puniſnhed the governor and garriſon. of one of thoſe caſtles 
for cheir temerity in reſiſting ſuch; unequal force: But they eluded his anger by 
aſking only a few hours reſpite till they ſhould prepare thetnſelves for death; pl 
ter which they found his cars more open to their applications for mercy +. 

Tux governor; of Scotland had ſummoned together the-whole force 3 


kingdom; and his army, double the number of the Engliſh, had taken poſt or. 


vety adyantageous ground, guarded by the banks of the Eſke, about four miles 


from Edieburgh. The Engliſh came within fight of them at Faſide z. and after 
a. ſkirꝑniſn between the horſe, where the Scots were worſted, and lord. Home 


N wounded, Somerſet prepared — for a more : deciſive action. Bur 
* Sir John Hayward in Kenneth, p. 279 Hola, 4... 1 Hayward, Patten. 
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having taken a view of the Scots camp with the earl of Warwic, be found it diſ- 
ficult. to make any attempt upon it with a probability of ſucceſs. He wrote 
therefore another letter to Arran; and offeied to retire out of the kingdom, as 
well as to repair all damages which he had committed, provided that the Scots 
would. ſtipulate not to contract the Queen to any foreign prince, but to keep her 
at home, till ſhe reached the age of chuſing a huſband for herſelf. Such mode- 
rate terms were rejected by the Scots, merely on account of their moderation; 
and they begot an opinion, that the protector mult either be reduced to great diſtreſs, 
or be influenced by fear, that he was now contented to abate ſo much of his for- 
mer pretenſions. Actuated alſo by their prieſts, who had come to the camp in 
great numbers, they believed that the Engliſh were deteſtable heretics, abhorted 
of God, and expoſed to divine vengeance ; and that no ſucceſs could ever crown 
their arms. They were confirmed in this fond conceit, when they {aw the pro- 
tector changg his ground, and move towards the ſea 3 nor did they any longer 
doubt that he intended to embark his army, and make his eſcape on board the 
ſhips, which at that very time moved into the bay oppolite to him . Determi- 
ned therefore to cut off his retreat, they quitted their camp; and paſſing the ri · 
ver Eſke, advanced into the plain. They were divided into three bodies: An- 


2 Septem- us commanded the vanguard; Arran the main body; Huntley the rear: Their 


cavalry confiſted only of light horſe, which were placed on their left flank, 
ſtrengthened by ſome Iriſh e whom Argyle * brought. over for this fer. 
vice. " 
| 8 . when eee a Ape e 
the Engliſh hadi uſually been ſuperior in-pitched battles, he conceived great h 

of ſucceſs. He-arranged his van on his left, fartheſt from the ſea ; and 1 


| The batdeo them to remain on the high grounds on which be placed them, till the enemy 


ſhould: approach: He placed his main bittle and his rear towards the right; and 
beyond the van he poſted lord Gray at the head ef the men at arms, and ordered 
him to take the Scots van in flank, but e e e e eee 
fight with the van of the Engliſ u. £1096 wt ae nis 

WuIIꝭ the Scots were advancing on the plata, Gay were geled with the ar 
tillery from the Engliſh ſhips: The maſter of Graham was killed: The Iriſh 
archers were thrown into diſorder; and even the other troops began to — 
When the lord Gray, perceiving {their ſituation, neglected his orders; left his 
ground, and at the head of his heavy · armed horſe; made an attack un the Scots 
79 * in Ee of gaining all the ee On RY ve 
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found a ſlough and diteh in his way; and behind were rang 

armed with ſpears, and the field, on which they ſtood, Was pbk NG; bro- 
ken with ridges, which lay croſs their front, and diſordered the movements of the 
Engliſh cavalry. Frotm-all theſe accidents; the ſhock of this body of | horſe was 
feeble and irregular ; and as they were received on the points of the Scottiſh 
ſpears, which were longer than: the lances of the Engliſh horſemen, they were in 
a moment pierced, overthrown and diſcomſited. Gray himſelf was 

wounded : Lord Edward Seymour, ſon to the protector, loſt his horſe: The 


ſtandard was near being taken: And had the Scots poſſefied any good body of es- 


valry, who could ee * ee W eee my deen 
expoſed to great danger v. 4 Ne e 
Tut protector en aBed by Sir Ralph Sadler and Sit Ralph Vaae, 


employed himſelf with diligence and fueceſs, in rallying the cavalry. Warwic 
ſhowed great preſence of mind in maintaining the ranls of the foot on which the 


horſe had recoiled + He made Sir Peter Meutas advance, captain'of the foor back. 


butters, and Sir Peter Gamboa, captain of ſome” Italian and” Spaniſh hackbutrers 
on horſeback ; and ordered them to ply the Scots infantry With their ſhot. They 


marched to the ſlough, and diſcharged their pieces full in the face of the emàyỹßß: 
The ſhips galled them from the flank : The artillery, planted on a height; man 
ed them from the front: The Engliſh Archers poured in a ſhower of arrows upon . 


them: And the vanguard; deſcending from the hill, advanced, leiſurely and or- 
deftly, towards them. Diſmayed with all theſe circumſtances, the Scots van he- 
gan to retrekt : The retreat ſoon changed into a flight; which was begun by the 
iſh archers. The panic of the van communicated itſelf to the main body, and 
thence to the rear, rendered the whole field a ſcene of terror. 
flight and conſternation. The Engliſh army perceived from the the con- 
— — Joo fee CONNOR, 
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which added ſtill more to the diſmay of the vanquiſhed. © The horſe in particular, 


enger to revenge the affront which they had received in the beginning of the day, 
_ performed: the moſt / bloody execution on the flying enemy; and from the field of 
dattle ta Edinburgh, for the ſpace of five miles, the whole ground was ſtrowed 
with dead bodies The prieſtu above all, and the monks received no quarter; 
and the.Engliſ made ſpott of ſlaughtering men, who, from their extreme zeal 

andi animoſity, had engaged in an enterprize fo ill ſuited to their profeſſion, Few 


© victories have been more decifive; or gained with ſmaller loſs to the conquerots. 
There ſell not two hundred of the Engliſh; and according to the moſt moderate 


computation, there periſhed above ten thouſand of the Scots. About n bun- HS 
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dred. WEIR priſoners. £. This action was called-the beate ku. mob 2 
nobleman”s ſcat. of that name io the neighbourhood. 

Tus Queen dowager and Arran fled to Sung end e to collec 
ſuch a body of forces as Could: check the incurſions of {mall parties of che Eng- 
lil. About the ſame; time, the earl of Lenox und lord Wharton entered the 
Weſt Marches, at the head of five thouſand men, and after taking and nan 
Annan, tiiey ſpread devaſtation over all the neighbouring counties . Had 
Somerſet proſecuted his advantage,” he might have impoſvd what torms be plen- 
ſed on the Scots nation: But he was impatient to return x0 England,” where he 
heard ſome cnunſellors, and even his own brother, the admiral, were carrying on 


cabals againſt his authority. Having taken the caſtles of Hume, Dunglaſs, Ey- 


mouth, Faficaſtle, Roxborough,, and ſome other {mall places z and having re- 
ceiyed the ſuhmiſſion of ſame counties on the borders, he retired out of Scot- 
lan. The. fleet, beſides deſtroying all the ſhips along the oaaſt, took: Broughty 


in hg Firth, of Lax, and Having fortified it, they left chere a Berriſon. Auraa 


4 ' November.tyf 


APurament 


WW: leave. tg ſend e rode in order to treat of 8: peace; and Somerſet, 
ing appointed Berwic for the place of meeting, left Warwic with full powers 
ares, Byt no, commiſſoners from Scotland ever appeared. The, over- 
e aan] 6588. till bee bee arge fas 
7 Seelig iti : „ilk t ut een eee en aL oft H en by 
TR er, ee ed ed x-parkamient'x And be- 
ing ſomewbat elated with his ſucceſs againſt the Scots, he procured from his 
nephew, a patent, appointintz him to ſit on the throne, upon à ſtool or bench ax 
be right head of the King, and to ctoy the ſame honours nnd privileges which 
had ſu eee ee eee art or uncles of the King 
. in chis Patent, the; King diſpenſed with the ſtatute of .precedenicy} 
ease ads the fotmet reigu f. Bur if Somerſet | gave offener by aſſuming 
dog much, ate, he deſerves the higheſt praiſe: on account of the laws paſſed this 
leon, by which. the rigour of former ſtatutes was mueh mitigsted, and ſome 
ſecurity given to the freedom of the conſtitutian. All laws ese repealed which 


extended the crime of tzeafon beyond the ſtatute. of the twenty · fifth of Edward 


_ the ghird 7; all laws enacted during the late reign; extending the erime of felo- 
ny; all the former las againſt Lollardies or hereſy, together: with the ſtatute of 
_ thefix articles. None were to be f wards but within a month after they 
were, ſpoken. y theſe repeals. ſeveral. of the wall riganous laws that. ever mere 
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gious liberty, RR to appear to the people. e dee eb 
e by.the e eee , 
burning, Only there remained no pfeeite ſhandard by which, that crime 
could he defined. or determined: A circumſtance which might either be 
edrantygoans or_beruh gn gblic ſecure, een: to the diſpoſition of the 
Judges mut eh gat £ rien A W e 
A nxvrar alſo paſſed of thier les the deftrafiice fall lavs, by which che 
Ki ng's* proclaingtion: was: made of equal force with a ftatuee*.- That ather law 
was likewiſe | mitigated, by which. the. King was impowered.. to'anpul all laws = 
paſſed before. the four and twentieth year of bis age: He could prevent eirr 
OR IT WET OT 
'# S777 or eee eB + Ho eine, ty” nee 
- Sour Kntutes too were paſſed which were of the utmoſt. importance, bercnuſe 
they promoted the principles and practices of the reformers, (tho? they: may; nor, 
all of them, appear to be attended with any material! con ſequences ti civil ſocie= - 1 
ty. The cup vu reſtored to the laity; privat mmaſſes were aboliſhed; the Ku 1 
was empowered to create biſhops by letters patent, without any GRitious;eleftion = A 
of the chapter; the biſhops were ordered to iffue-their writs, and hold- their 
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imprifanmcat during pleatures for the cmd OF ſhould incur the pai 9 2 „ 
pramunire; and for the third offence be attainted 0 de But if any, after „ 
the firſt of March next, endeavoured, by. writing; printing, or 2 act or 1 3 
deed, to | deprive the Kiog of TY ER" of his i e 1 
n © 4 1 Im” „Kae. VIE ; 
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or to'cohfer them on any other, he was to be adjudged guilty of treaſon, ef 
- the heirs of the crown thould ufurp upon another, or endeivour to break the or- 
5 der of füccelnong it was declared treaſon in them, their aidets' and abettets. 
These were the moſt conſiderable acts paſſed during chis ſeſſſon. The members 
dicovered à very palſive diſpoſition with regard toi religion: Some few appeared 
| zealous for the reformation : Others harboured ſecretly a ſtrong inclination to the 
esrholie fickt: But the greateſt part appeared willing to 'taks!any impreſſion 
lth they ſhould receive from intereſt, authority, or the reigning faſhion — In; a 


Es Tut coivocition'tner'at the ſame time with the Parliament; and & it's 
| ed that their debates were at firſt cramped by the rigour of the flatute of the fix 
articles, the King granted them a diſpenſation from that ſaw, before ir was re- 
pealed by Parliament T. The lower houſe of convocation applied to have liber- 
ty of fitting wirk the commons in Parliament; br; if this privilege was refuſed 
tem Which they elaimed as their eee they deſired that no lw regarding 
refigion' might paſs in Parliament wirhout their conſent and approbation. But 
3 the principles ee provalled,” were more advantageous to. the civil than the 
_ cecleliattical power.” 1 ef #19974 ole eee 0 NINE 14 
- ==. 8 eee ee een en, 115 & Db e qo: lig 2 110248 aff? 1 | 
* 1548. „Tux protector had ine 8 of chat law, Abi = EAA 
tt -  proclamatipos the authority of Katutesz.; but he. did pot — 
A 3 or N exerciſc of power, „ fa had ever —— ex ew the. 
„ 12 4. exatly from the! power 1 making 


Son... 9 0 denden, 3. hy i es 1 for e oye 1 reef 
® 1125 pens to take a direction ſo innocent and. inoffeaſive.”” The ſevere diſpoſition 
"ow naturally attends all reforten, prothpted ! Hkewiſe tlie council to wenn 

| PEW gay and ſhowy ceremonies, which belengell to the ancient religion *. 
Ax order was alſo iſſued by the council for the removal of all images fro from Ade 
2 churches: An innovation which was much deſired by all che reformers, and which 
alone, with regard to the populace, amounted-almoſt ro a total change of the 
eſtabli ſhed I religion l. An- Anterbpt Fal been inigde 4 46 Laer Us "Rig of images 
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from their abuſe, the reyerence from the worſhip; af them; but, the Fs 
tion of chis deſign was found, .ugon trial, very diffcylr, AH NG 7, impr 
tieable. v1 0301 21596 mid; zig blen bus 3 see s e e boi | 
As private maſſes were aboliſhed by law, it became neceſſary to frame a mew \ 
ces. FF which they had 
refixed_ to, this work, is to leave, the prattice of , auricular, confeſlion wholly jo- 
Gren %.. This eee e entire aþaliv gf chat invention, one of 
wa powerful engines payed =o was contrived for.degrading the. laity,.aps 


ng pho guides ap, engire afce Geeks gr 2 9 may g be 
ſaid, 4 = the 920 Agne hie fer os ond „ ſeryes 2515 fa 
; caſe mY 2 5 from the 55 ate agonic of ſuper Wous Wy, 1 operate 


on "by enforcing, ſu . and 1 erp y Preparing the, mind * for i, * oy | | 
Noe F8 apſe into, th fame. Ailpr Feiner eee di Ai 4h 
| .... | — <l 
their, preachers. and! aa theꝝ were totally jincapable.ca: judges 6&ithe. reaſons? ad+ 779 
vanctd on either. ſide. and naturally: regarded Her thing -hteha then brad x 8 

church, as of equal authority, A. grent eonfuſſon and fludtuation.relultedfromatis — | 
uncertainty... The council fArſt. endes onred 10 md thay ingenvantenteyby lay = * 
ing ſorns reſtraints pn preaching x; het fioding this expedient inefieRtunbt they im. MY 
poſed a total ſilence on the preachers, .and Mess Met, d h ee wnthcherpe — 
lemicy of the polpir f. BT the nature ef things, chis”reſirain#could, ee ze 
tempdrary. For in. Proportion as che 5 worchip, its ſhows "i 
"we exterior obſeryances, mere retrenched, by the , th pong . 4 
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dd ſome ſmaller" fottrefits, which were in the hands of the Engliſh, — 
120 ferve as a cutb to Scotland and would give him acceſs into the heart of the 
_. country. Ne een ome 5 wal gd batiiods 529w ediern gonving if 
E. Attila deltg Mitppointed in forne ättkm on Brougbt/ NY the 
| ſoccours” expiicd” from France; fob "ts tttovery of thels places 
3 ee ee d, to the Surge af Ne Gesten aft half of when 
3 dere game. Ther bete cottiinatided by D* THE, and unger Hf by Andelor, 
* Std g. MAllieraye, codvt Ringraye,” The Sth were at thar thade 6 funk by 
| weir ibtortuhes, wer be Boten agli hocle were able ta ravage the whole 
coun ane | on ey e But 
ours, they voll A5 5 and having 
. — Br which chey — Nan oe neces nnd 
Ry | prattifedin ©'kind of eu y Y where they: ſerved! withoi pay,” and with a 
ew weeks: proviſions; which they brought along with ehem. Even with the af. 
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of forcing er ante Le A 
being e = ſo high a mark of confidence, would take their ſoyerei 
ger his guardianſhi 5 Sage bis utmoſt | efforts to. defend the kingdom. 
41 1 were ale ed by French gold, which was Plentifully diftcib ed am 
the nobles... . The governor had a penſion conferred on him. 25 twelye 4 
livres à Fear 4 received the title of duke of Chaterault, and obtained for his s 
the BY _ of an hundred men at arms . And as all the Fler dreaded the - 
conſeq Nees | of the Engliſh alliance, they ſeconded this meafure with alf the 2 
and aol Which either principles or intereſt ebuld inſpire.” It was actordingly Young ( 
cacti 1755 the Queento Fratſce; and what was underſtood to be the 2 Sow or 
ceffary quence, 9 85 marry her to che dauphin. Villegaignon, commander of 
four e Sahle lying” in the Firth of Forth, ſet fail as if 12 intendeck to return 
home; but when he'teached 9 lea, de törneg vortbearze pled by "thie 
Orkne 8, and came 119 n the mbartor : A : 
voy 7 45 9 e FIT F. The 2 þ Que Was wee toe 6 Hmm; 


and AE the lords" Areſkine and Livingſtone, me pur ro Tex,” an 5, 
after meeting Wi > fond ew pettusur Whither: arrived _ Ut Breſt whence the” 3 


was conducted to Pari ** and ſoon after the v kk f Duuphf —__ — 1 | 
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Cres x7 their ſervice to England, he gave the command of the whole to the earl of 
1548. Shrewfbury *. D' Eſſe "raiſed the ſiege on the approach of the Engliſn; and 


with great difficulty, ade good his retreat to Edinburgh, where he poſted 
himſelf advantageouſly. Shrewſbury, who had loſt the opportunity of attack · 
ing | him on his march, durſt not give him battle in his preſent situation; and 

cantenting himſelf with the n . 1 of ufig Haddington. 


.* 3 England. r 
Wit the French re end Scotland; x . e had ariſen 
*begwera them and the natives and a ſmall accidengf having excited à tumult in 
© Edinburgh, the provoſt and his ſon were unfortunately Killed by the French ſoldiers. 
This event increaſed the animoſity between the two nations: But D EM, in order 
0 mühe 2 for that act of violence, led his troops haſtily to Haddington, 
_ and e time attempted to ſurprize the town. - He . 
reſiſt Riem; and had already entered che outer rt: Rut 4 
8 a cannon, which pointed towards the. gates, fey: ſhot 562 among . 
thickeſt of the enemy, and made ſuch. havoc as threw che, whole. into en, 
and enabled the-Engliſh to repulſe them. It is Pretended, that no leb chan a 
ns perſons fell by chis ſingle hot. | 
Len French genetal was = man of iy EVE experi elde hh 40 be bad n 5 
| d fortune 10. be acceptable to the Scots nation, 5, . 90 s thebght proper to 
E place. D. Eli, before” his DU te 
parture, Fartified, Leith, which, from a ſmall village, ſoon became a conſiderable” 
town, by che copcpurſe of. Inhabitan 5 wh er chere a ſecurity, which" they 
could no where, elſe e moy in Scatla nd e alſo attacked 2 an Englith garriſon in 
Iach- keith, an iſland. aol: to that. rl 50 out, and. made them priſoners.” A A 
theſe: exploits, he reſigned his command to De Thermes, who brought over with 
him Monluc, biſhop. of Valence, a. man celebrated for wiſdom and ability. 
This prelate was named chancellor o of the Kingdom; and it was probably intend- 
eln, by his, means, to inſpire the nation with ſome greazer. attzchrent to the prin- 
ciples of law and equity: 17 the Tons 1 and jealous of a 
foreigner, expreſſed uch f Ji ſcontent, 2 5 it 4 P ras rodent , 
to recall him $ & 85 
Tuo ber eat. Engce wag e v e Scots, id 2 
porting them Againſt che invaſiqns of e they, reaped in more benefit 
from the W 5 7 and diviſions = had EP into the councils of that latter 
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kingdom. Even the two brothers, the protector and 8 not contented with Chap. * | 


the high ſtations which they ſeverally enjoyed, and the-great eminence to which they 


1548. 


had riſen, had entertained the moſt violent jealouſy of each other's authority; Cabals of 
and they divided the whole court and kingdom, by their oppoſite cabals and pre- lord Seymour. 


tenſions. Lord Seymour was a man of inſatiable ambition, arrogant, aſſuming, 
implacable ; and tho" eſteemed of ſuperior capacity to the protector, he poſſeſſed 
net to the ſame degree the confidence and regard of the people. By his flattery 
and addreſs; he had fo infinuated himſelf into the good graces of the Qgeen- 
dowager, that, forgetting her uſual prudence and decency, ſhe married him im- 
mediately upon the deceaſe of the late King: Inſomuch, that, had ſhe ſoon 
proved pregnant, it might have been doubtful to which huſband the child be- 
longed. The credit and riches of this alliance ſupported the ambition of the ad- 
miral; but gave umbrage to the dutcheſs of Somerſet, who, uneaſy. that the 
younger brother's wife ſhould have the precedency, employed all her intereſt with 
her huſband, which was too great, firſt to create, and then to widen. a breach 
between the two brothers. N 

Tux firſt ſymptoms of this miſunderſtanding appeared when the protector 
commanded the army in Scotland. The ſecretary, Paget, a man devoted 
to Somerſet, remarked, that Sey mour was forming ſeparate intrigues among 
the counſellors; was corrupting, by preſents, the King's ſervants; and 
even endeavouring, by improper indulgencies and liberalities, to captivate 
the affections of the young monarch. Paget repreſented to him the danger 
of this conduct; defired him to reflect on the numerous enemies whom the 
ſudden elevation of their family had created; and warned him that any dif. 
ſenſion between him and the protector would be greedily laid hold of, to 
draw on the ruin of both. Finding his remonſtrances ineffectual, he conveyed 
intelligence of the danger to Somerſet, and engaged him to leave the enter- 


prize upon Scotland unfiniſhed, in order to guard againſt the attempts of his 


domeſtic enemies. In the enſuing Parliament, the admiral's projects appeared 


ſtill more hazardous to public tranquillity; and as he had acquired many 
partizans and retainers, he made a direct attack upon his brother's _ autbo- 


rity. He repreſented to his friends, that formerly, during à minority, the 

office of protector of the kingdom had been kept ſeparate from that of governor 
of the king's perſon; and that the preſent union of theſe two important cruſts, 
conferred on Somerſet an authority which could not ſafely be lodged. in any ſub- 


jet T. He even prevailed on the young King, to write a letter to the Parlia- 


„Hayward, p. 301. Heylin, p. 72, Camden. Thuanus, lib. vi. c. 5. Haynes, p. 6g. 
+ Haynes, p. 82, 90. | | | 
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K . x bring ihar Seymour might be appointed he governor 3 and he kad 


formed a party in the two houſes, by which he hoped to have effected his pur- 


poſe. The defi den wis diſcovered before its execution; and ſome common friends 
were "Tear, to remonitcare with him, but had ſo little influence, that he threw out 


many menacing expreſnons, and raſhly threatened, that, if he was thwarted in 
his attempt, he would make this Parliament the blackeſt that ever was in Eng- 
land. The council ſent for him, to anſwer for his conduct; but he refuſed 
to attend: They then began to threaten in their turn, and informed him, that the 
King's letter, inſtead of availing him any thing to the execution of his purpoſe, 
would be imputed to him as a criminal enterpr ze, and be conſtrued a deſign to 
diſturb the government, by forming a ſeparate intereſt with à child and minor. 

They even let fall ſotme menaces of ſending him tothe Tower for his temerity; and 
the admiral, finding himfetf prevented in his deſigns was obliged to TOE ow" 


to deſire à reconcitiation with his brother. 


| _ diate acceſs to the King's perſon : He endeavoured'to ſeduce that young prince into. 


Tur mild and moderate temper of Somerſet made him willing to forget "oY p 
enterpriſes of the admiral ; but the ambition of that turbulent ſpirit could not 


be fo eaſily appeaſed. - His ſpouſe, the Queen-dowager, died in child-bed; but | 
fo far f.om regarding | this event as a check to his aſpiring views, he founded 


on it the ſcheme of a more extraordinary elevation. He made his addreſſes to tbe 
laly Elizabeth, then in the ſixteenth year of her age; and that princefs, whom 


even the hurry of buſineſs, 4 d the purſuits of ambition, eould not, in ber 
more advanced years, diſengage entirely from the tender paſſions, ſeems to · 
have Iiſtened to the infinuations of a man who pofſ: fd every talent proper to 
captivate: the affeQions of the fair T. Bur as Henry the eighth had excluded” his 


daughters from all hopes of ſucceſſion, if they married withour the conſent of 


his executors, which Seymour could never hope to obtain it was concluded, 
that he propoſed to effectuate his purpoſe by expedients ſtill more raſſ and more 


ctiminal. All the other meaſures of the admiral tended to confirm this ſuſpicion. 


He continued to attack, by preſents, the fidelity of all thoſe who. had more imme - 


5 _ interefs: He found means of holding a primite correſpondence with him :: 


openly dectied his brother's adminiſtration z and aſſerted, that by enliſting. 
phe r and other foreigners, he intended to form a mercenary army, which 


endangered the King's. authority, and the liberty of the people: 8 


and perfuaſion he brovght over to his party many of the principal nobility ; and: 


had n his — rover . ors He TY not even the moſt. 


RE K 75. | + Ibid. 95, 96, 102, 108. 
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popular perſons of inferior rank; and had computed, that be could, on occalien, .. © 
command the ſervice of ten thouſand men, among his rr tcoants, and fe- * 


tainers “: He had already provided arms for their uſe; 
his incepeſts! Sir John Sharington, a very corrupt man, m 
Briſtol, he flattered himſelf that money would not be wanting 
well informed of all theſe alarming circumſtances, and endeavoured by the moſt 

friendly expedients, by intreaty, reaſon, and even by heaping new favours upon 
his brother, to make him depart from his precipitant councils: But finding all his 


endeavours ineffeftual, he began to think of more ſevere remedies. The carliof 


Warwic was an ill inſtrument between the brothers; and had formed the delign, 
by inflaming the quarrel, to raiſe his own fortune on the ruins of bot. 


' DupLzy, earl of Warwic, was the ſon of that Dudley, miniſter” to Henry Ge Does exl 


ſeventh, who having, by rapine, extortion, and 'perverſion of la, incurred 


the hatred of the public, had been facrificed to popular animoſity, in the" be- 
ginning of the ſubſequent reign, The late King, ſenſible of the apiquity, at 


leaſt illegality of the ſentence, had afterwards reſtored young Dudley s blood by 


act of parliament ; and finding him endowed with ability, induſtry, and enter- 


prize, he had entruſted him with many important commands, and had ever 
found him ſucceſsſul in all his undertakings. He raiſed him to the dignity of 


vijſcount Liſle, conferred on bim the office of admiral, and gave him by his will 


a place among his executors. Dudley made ſtill farther progreſs during the mi · 


nority; and having obtained the title of Earl of Warwic, and undermined the 


credit of Southampton, he bore the firſt rank among the protector's counſellors. 
The victory gained at Pinkey, was much aſcribed to his courage and conduct; and 


he was univerſally regarded as a man equally endowed with the talents of peace and 


war. But all theſe virtues were obſcured by ſtill greater vices 3 an. exorbitant 


ambition, an inſatiable. avarice, a negle& of decency, a contempt. of juſtice : 


And as he found, that lord Seymour, whoſe ability and enterprize- he chiefly 
_ dreaded, was involyiug himſelf in ruin, by his-raſh- councils, he was determined 
1 GOEIRns. n n the chief obGacly/on. yon 
projected greatneſs. r Ay 5 

Wurn eee by ix brother's fedi- 
tious, if not rebellious, ſchemes, he was the more eaſily perſuaded, by Warwic, 


to employ the extent of royal authority againſt him 3 and after depriving him of 
the office of adtniral, he ſigned a warrant for committing him to the Tower.. 


Some of his accomplices were alſo taken into euſtody; and three privy:counſellors, 


being ſent to examine them, made a report, that ee 8 


8 Haynes, p. 105, 108. n . 
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CI * un the Prossstor Suſpended: tin blos, 68d 
1 | ſhowed a reluRatigs:to ruin his. brother. He offered to depart from the proſecu- 


bs promiſe” him a cordial reconcilement; and relinquiſhing 
be contented with a private life, and retire into the country. 
e no other anſwer to the ſe friendly offers than menaces and 


| defiances, he 2 a charge to be drawn up againſt him, conſiſting of thirty- 
- © three articles; and the whole to be laid before the privy-· council. iy is pre- 


* 
— * 2 

+ 5 > 
* 


that every particular was ſo inconteſtibly proved, both by witneſſes and 

own hand- -writing, that there was no room for doubt; yet did. the council 
4 k proper to go in a body to the Tower, in order more fully to examine the 
priſonce. He was not daunted by the appearance; but boldly demanded a fair 


| trialz required to be confronted with the witneſſes; deſired that the charge might 
be left with him, in order to be conſidered; and efaled to ſex any Interroga- 


_- tories, by which he might inſnare bimſelf. 


Ir is apparent, that notwithſtanding whas is er ther mull have wt 


1 ſome deficiency in the evidence againſt Seymour, when ſuch demands, founded 
on the plaineſt principles of law and equity, were abſolutely rejected. We (hall 
indeed conclude,” if we carefully examine the charge, that many of -the articles 
+- were: general, and ſcarce capable of any proof; many of them, if, true, ſuſ- 
ceptible of a more favourable interpretation; and that, tho? on the whole, Sey- 
mour appears to have been a very dangerous ſubject, yet he had not advanced far 
n thoſe treaſonable projects imputed to him. The chief part of his guilt ſeems to 


have conſiſted in ſome unwarrantable practices in the admiralty, by which Were 


vere protected, and illegal impoſitions laid upon the merchantsz. 


A Parhamen'. 
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Bur the adminiſtration had, at that time, an eaſy inſtrument eee, to? 
wit, the Parliament; and needed not to give themſelves any concern with regard 
eicher to the guilt of the perſons vhom they proſecuted, or the evidence which 


Fe November could be produced againſt them. A ſeſſion of Parliament: being held, it wWas 


propoſed to proceed againſt Seymour by bill of attainder; and much perſuaſion 


being employed to engage the young King to conſent to it, à conſiderable: weight 


was put on his approbation. The matter was fut laid ur the upper-houſe z 


0 ae 3 O's Se; me and his criminal re or ene Thoſe 
narratives were received for. undoubted evidence; and-tho* the priſoner had for- 
merly engaged many friends, and partizans among the nobility, no one had either 
the courage or equity to move, that he might be heard in his on defence, that 
the teſtimony againſt him ſhould be delivered in a legal wage. and! that. he 


45 3 vol. ii. Call. 31, 3 VI. e. 18. 
| ſheuld 


ſhould: be confronted his TIN A 6— es chal 
houſe of commons: There were even ſome members who: objefted againſt the 0. 
vhole method of proceeding by bills of attainder, paſſed in.abſencg,; Aff bequigr zoth March. 
ed, that a formal trial ſhould be given to every man before his-candemnation. - 
But upon receiving a meſſage from the King, requiring them to proceed, and of- 
fering that the ſame narratives ſhould be laid before, them which had fſatisficd the 
peers, they. were eaſily prevailed on to acquieſce . The bill paſſed in a very 
full houſe. Near four hundred voted for it, and got above nine or den ainſt 
it f. The tence was ſoon after executed, and the priſoner. Was 9 8 
Tower-hill. The warrant. was ſigned by Somerſet, who was expoſed to. mug 
blame, on account of the violence of theſe proceedings. The attempts of the | 
admiral ſeemed chiefly. to be levelled againſt his brother's. uſurped authority; 3 and 
tho?.. his ambitious, enterprizing character, encouraged by a marriage. wichahe 
lady, Elizabeth, might have proved dangerous to public tranquillity the eu 
of foreſceing dangers at ſuch;a;diftance, | was dee med too great, * med; 
was plainly illegal. It could only be ſaid, that this bill of att fome- J 
what more tolerable. than the 2 ones, to which the nation had been * "If q 
eultomedtoFor here, at leaſt ſome. ſhadow, of evidence was produced... ... ./ „ 
Ax the other :conſiderable;buſineſs - tranſacted this ſeſſion; heſides the attainder Eccletica 'Y 
* lord Seymour, regarded eccleſiaſtical matters; which were now- the chief con- Hin. 
cern of the nation. A committee of biſhops and divines had been appointed by N 
the council, to frame a liturgy for the ſervice of the church; and they had ene 
cuted the work committed to them. They proceeded with great moderation. in | 
this delicate undertaking : They rergined as much of the ancient maſs as the prin- | : = 
ciples of the reformers. would permit: They indulged. nothing to the ſpirit g 3 
contradiction, which ſo naturally takes place in alh great ĩnnoyations ; And they 2 : 
flattered themſelves, that they had framed à ſervice, in which-every-denomination f 
of Chriſtians might, without ſeruple, concur.” The mals had been always cele- * 
| brated in Latin; a practice which might have been de abſurd, bad it nt 
deen found uſe ful to the clergy, bAmpreſſing the people With an idea of ſome my- 
ſterious unknown virtue in thoſe. rites; and by checking all their pretenſions to be 
familiarly acquainted with their religion: But as the reſormers pretendedd in ſome 9 
few particulars to encourage priyate Judgment in the Kity, the tranflatjon We. . 
|krurgy, as. well, ad of the ſcriptures, ioto_ the. vulgar tapgucy, ſeemed more con- — nn 
„fortnable to the genius uf their fert; and this innovation, with the. retrenchment * .* 
_—. EN and of domo ſuperſtis tions cetemonies, was the chief diffen. 
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WIEN and une Aer en Let ſilt the protector ſuſpended the blow, _ | 
154% ſhowed x relu@tatige.toruin his brother. He offered to depart from the proſecu- 
tion, if aud promiſe: him a cordial reconcilement; and relinquiſhing 

de coatented with a private life, and retire into the country. 

Seyme de no other anſwer to-theſe friendly offers than menaces and 
 defiancery he ordered a charge to be drawn up againſt him, conſiſting of thirty- 
three articles; and the whole to be laid before the privy-· council. ig is. pre- 

tended, that every particular was ſo inconteſtibly proved, both by witneſſes and 

own - hand-writing, that there was no room for doubt; yet did. the council 
K proper to go ia a body to the Tower, in order more fully to examine the 

| Priſoner. He was not daunted by the appearance 1 but boldly demanded a fair 
778 .;trial; required to be confronted with the witnelles ; deſired that the charge might 

+ $00 © opt with him, in order to be conſidered ; and faked to a ney interroga- 

tories, by which he might inſnare himſelf. 


* 5 7 Ar is apparent, that notwithſtanding. what i is e here wuſt have new 

> ſome deficizgicy in the evidence againſt Seymour, when ſuch demands, founded 

b- on the plaineſt principles of law and equity, were abſolutely rejected. We (hall 
Indeed conclude, i we catefully examine the charge, that many of «the articles 
were general, and ſcarce capable of any proof; many of them, if true, ſuſ- 
1 ol a more favourable interpretation; and that, tho on the whole, Sey- 
mour appears to have been a very dangerous ſubject, yet he had not advanced far 
in thoſe treaſonable projects imputed to him. The chief part of his guilt ſeems to 
* donſiſted in ſome unwarrantable practices in the admiralty, by which pyrates 


| wer prof, and illegal impoſitions- laid upon the merehants. 

Bur the adminiſtration had, at that time, an eaſy inſtrument eee to; | 
unit, che Parliament; and needed not to give themſelves any once with regard 
A Parliamen- eicher to the guilt of the perſons whom” they proſecuted,” or the evidence which 
could be produced againſt them. A ſeſſion of Parliament being held, it wWas 
propoſed to proceed againſt Seymour by bill of attainder 3 and much perſuaſion 


4 November. 


1 £ being employed to engage the young King to conſent to it, conſiderable weight 
| #3 - 1549. Was put on his approbation. The matter was figſt laid before the upper houſe; 
"=o - and: feveral peers, riſing up in their places, gave an account of what they knew 
concerning lord Seymour's conduct, and his criminal words or actions. Theſe 
| * narratives were received for undoubted evidence; and: tho' the priſoner had for- 
RR a our, merly engaged many friends and partizans among the nobility, no one had, either 
_—- | the courage or equity to move, that he might be heard in his own defence, that 
| the teſtimony - againſt him ſhould be delivered in a legal Manner, and chat he 


* 7 ® Burnet, vol. ii. Call. 31, 2 & 3 Edw. VI. c. 18. 
mould 
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ſhould: be confronted ah witneſſes. A at nates; bt 
houſe of commons: There were even ſome members who objefted againſt the 
vhole method of proceeding by bills of attainder, paſſed in abſencg . —— 
ed, that a formal trial ſhould be given to every man before his-candemnation. - 
But upon receiving a meſſage from the King, requiring them to proceed, and of- 
fering that the ſame narratives ſhould be laid before them which had ſatisfied the 
.peers, they. were eaſily prevailed on to acquieſce *.. The bill paſſed in a very 
full houſe. Near four hundred voted for it, and 8 nine or ten ainſt 
it +... Theyſentence was ſoon after executed, and the priſoner Was ded on 
Tower- hill. The warrant. was. ſigned by Somerſet, who was expoſed. to m 
blame, on account of the violence of theſe proceedings. The attempts of. the 
admiral ſeemed. chiefly. to be levelled againſt his brother's. uſurped authority; 5 an 
tho? his ambitious, enterprizing character, encouraged by a marriage withs 
lady. Elizabeth, might have proved dangerous to public tranqüillity jt 

of foreſceing dangers at ſuch a diſtance, was deemed, too great, angus 
was plainly illegal. It could oaly be ſaid, that this bill of attaine * | 
what more tolerable than the preceding ones, to which che nation bad ben 5 
eukomedloFer here, at leaſt, ſome ſhadow, of evidence was produced... 3 
Ax the other conſiderable: huſine ſa tranſacted this ſeſſion; heſides the ander reel en 
ef lord Seymour, regarded eccleſiaſtical matters; which were now che chief con- fin- 
cer of the nation. A committee of biſhops and divines had been appointed by 
the council, to frame a liturgy for the ſervice of the church; and they had ene. 5 
cuted the work gommittetl do them. They proceeded with great moderation. in 1 
this delicate undertaking : "They rergined' as 8 of the ancient maſd as the — 
ciples of the reformers, would permit: They indulged nothing to the ſpirit f . 
contradiction, which ſo naturally takes place in all. great innovations : And they | 3 
flartered'themfelves, that they had framed a ſervice, in which every denomination 8 

of Chriſtians might, without ſeruple, concur.” The maſs had been always cele- Is 
drateq in Latin; a practice which might have been decmed abſurd,” bad it not 8 
been found uſe ful to the clergy, bMimpreſſing the peaple with an idea of ſome my- 
ſterious unknown virtue in thoſe. rites; and by checking all their pretenſions to be 
familiarly acquainted with their religion: But as the reſormers pretended in ſome 
few particulars to encourage priyate judgment in the Hity. the tranſtation of the 
krurgy, a8 well, ad of the ſeriptutes, ioto. the vulgar. tühgue, ſeemed mare con- i 
formable to the genius oß their: fert; and this innovation, with dhe rettenchment » 
ies Tee o0 Fr was the Figs _— . 
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Chip 1. ence between the old mafs und the bew liturgy. Tbe parliament! eſtabliſhed this 
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dom, and eyen upon its induſtry. It was a Milling in 
perſon Worth ten 'pounts' or upwurds: The double on 
dwelve years df age, and if worth leſs than twenty ſhillings, were to pay eight · pence yearly, Rvety 
- wether was to pay two-pence-yearly ; every ewe three: pence. The woollen manufactures were to pay 


form of worſhip in all the churches, enn an Oy to be none in 


| Al the rites incl cevertonics *, * „ 


Tran Wis another very material act, "which pale this eben. The former 
aud had eſtabliſhed the celibacy of the clergy; and though this practice be 


uſually aſcribed to the policy 'of the court of Rome, who thought, that the ec- 


cleſiaſtics would be more devoted to their ſpiritual head, and lefs dependant on the 
civil - magiſtrate, when freed from the powerfal ties of wives and children ; yet 
as this inſtitution much: forwarded by the principles of ſuperſtitiogginherent in 
human nature. Theſe principles had rendered the panegyrics of an inviolate cha- 
- ep ſo frequent among the ancient fathers, long before the eſtabliſhment of celi- 


* And even the Engliſh parliament, though they framed a law permitting 
The marriages of prieſts, yet confeſs in the preamble, © that it were better for 
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"66 and the miniſters of the church to live chaſte and without marriage, and 
« it wei uch to be wiſhed they would of themſelves abſtain.” The inconve- 
niencies Which had ariſen from compelling chaſtity and prohibiting 'marriage, ate 
the reaſon'affigned for indulging a liberty in this particular 7. The ideas of pen- 


- ance alſo were ſo much retained in other particulars, that an a&-of-parliamen, 
| poo — eee l fleſh meat, mn neee : 
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1.2K 3 Edw. VI. cap. 19 r 


5 cit 'of York, formerly welt inhabited, was now much decayed: Infomuch that many of the cures 


could tot "ford a competetic maintenance to the incombents. To retnedy this inconvenience, the ma- 
ates were-empowered to unite as many pariſhes as they-thought proper An ecdlefiaitical hiſto- 


hw Collier, vol. ii, p. 230, thinks, chat this decay. of York is chiefly to be aſcribed to the diſſo- 
_ lution. of monaſteries, by which the revenues fell into the hands of perſons who lived at a diſtance. 


A very grievous tax was impoſed this ſeſſion upon the whole Rock and monied intereſt of the king- 


and yearly, during three years, on every 
and denizens, These lat, if above 


eight-pence a pound on the valge of all the cloth they made. . Theſe exorbitant taxes on money are a 
Proof, that ſew people livedon their money lent out at intereſt: For this tax amounts to the half of the 


"yearly income of all money-holdets,- during three years, -effimiting their intereſt at the rate allowed by 
"Jaw; and it was 0e grievous do be borne, if many perſons had ben dfeRed by:it. Iris rommkable, 


chat no tax at all was laid upon land this ſeſſion. The proßts of merchandiſe were ly ſo high, 


ækhat it was ſuppoſed it could bear this impoſition. The moſt abſurd part of the law ſeems to be the tax 
upon the woallen manufacture. See 2 & 3 Edw. VL cap. 36. The ſubſequent Parliament repealed 
, d ö 5 F 2 Z the 
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Tun hc and practices of the catholic ede s now aboliſhed, Chap: N 
and the reformation, fuch as we enjoy it at preſent, was almoſt entizely com- 49. 


pleated in England But the doctrine of the real preſence,” though tacitly; c 
de mned. by the new communion ſervice, and by the prohibition: of many: ancient 
rites, ſtill retained fame hold of the minds of men; and it was the laſt doctrine 
of popery, which was wholly abandoned by the people. The extreme attach- 
ment of the late King to that tener might be ſome ground for this obſtinacy ; but 
the chief eauſe was really the extreme abſurdity" of the principle itſelf, and the 
profound veneration, which of courſe, it impreſſed; on the mind. The prieſts / 
likewiſe were much inclined to favour an opinion, which attributed to them fo - 
miraculous a power; and the people, who believed that they participated of the 
very body and blood of their Saviour, were loth to renounce ſo extraordinary. 
and as they ' imagined, ſo ſalutary a privilege. The general attachment to tits 
dogma was ſo violent, that the Lutherans, notwithftanding: their ſeparation fiom 
Rome; had thought proper, under another name, ſtill: to retain it.: Aud the ca- 
tholic preachers, in England, when reſtrained in every other particular,” could not 
forbear, on every occaſion, from ineulcating that tenet. Bonner, for this of- 
fence among others, had been tried by the council, had been deprived of his ſee; 
and had been committed to cuſtody. Gardiner alſo, ho had recovered his liber - 
ty, appeared ane w refractory to the authotity, which eſtabliſhed the late inno- 
vations; and be ſeemed willing to countenance that opinion, much favoured by 
all the Engliſh catholics, that the King was indeed ſupreme bead af the church, 
but not the council, during a minority. Haviog declioed giving full ſatisfaction 
on this head, be eg EIN — KR alen OE 
the council's diſpleaſure. 2 

Tus feverities being red 2 men, Posetke of office” ans au- 
thority, ſeemed a neceſfary policy, in order to ioforce an uniformity in public 
worſhip and diſcipline: But there were other inſtances of perſecution, which 
were derived from no other origin than the bigotry of theologians 3. a malady, - 
which ſeems almoſt incurable. "Tho the proteſtant - divines had ventured to 
renounce opinions, deemed -certain during fo many centuries, they regarded, in 
their turn, the new ſyſtem as ſo certain, tha they could ber no conradittion 


3 3.84 Edw. VL. cap. 23. Baz they — ay tax a 


Fear longer. Ibid, 


Tbe clergy V e b e oh in taxati 
ww ratified in Parliament, which had been t e common. N fince the reformation, as | lynch 
had no legiſlative power, even over themſelves. - See 2 & 3 Edw. VI. cap. 35. 5 

®* Burnet, vol. ii, cap. 104. | 
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| Chia. 1 with regard to ie; and they were ready to burn in the ſame flames, from which 
1549- they themſelves had fo narrowly eſcaped, every one who bad the aſſurance to op- 

poſe them. A.commiſſion by act of council was granted to imate and ſome 

_ Others,” to examine and ſearch after all anabaptiſts, heretics, or contemners of the 


book” of Common prayer“. They were injoined to reclaim them, if poſſible x 
to impoſe pennance on them; and to give them abſolution: Or, if they were 
obſtinate, to excommunicate and impriſon them, and to deliver them over to the 
ſecular arm: And in the execution of this charge, the commiſſioners were not 


bound te obſerve the ordinary methods of trial ; the forms of law were diſpenſed 
with, and if any ſtatutes happened to interfere with the powers in the commiſſion, 


they were over· ruled and abrogated by the council. Some tradeſmen in London 


were brought before theſe commiſſioners, and were accuſed of maintaining, among 
other opinions, that a man regenerate could not ſin, and that though the outward 


man might offend, the inward was incapable of all guilt. They were prevailed 
on to abjure and were diſmiſſed. But there was a woman accuſed of heretical 


pravity, called Joan Bocher, or Joan of Kent, who was fo extremely obſtinats, that 


the commiſſioners could gain nothing upon her. Her doctrine was, that Chriſt 


++ was not truly incarnate of the virgin, whoſe fleſh, being the outward man, was 


_ *-finfully\begotten, and born in ſin ; and conſequently he could take none of it: 


But the word, by the -copſent of the inward man of the virgin, was made 
&. fleſh.” This opinion, it would ſeem, is not orthodox; and there was a ne- 


ceſſity for delivering the woman to the flames for maintaining it. But the young 


King, tho' in ſuch tender years, had more ſenſe than all his counſellors and pre- 
ceptors ; and he long refuſed to ſign the warrant for her execution. Cranmer 


was employed to perſuade him to compliance; and he ſaid, that there was a great 


difference between errors in other points of divinity, and thoſe which were di- 
rectiy contradictory to the Apoſtles creed: Theſe latter were impieties againſt 
God, which the prince, being God's deputy, ought to repreſs ; in like manner, 


as the King's deputies were bound to puniſh offences againſt the King's per- 
ſon Edward, opercome by importunity more than reaſon, at laſt ſubmitted, 


tho' with tears in his eyes; and he told Cranmer, that, if any wrong was done, 


the guilt ſhould lie entirely on his head. The primate, after making a new ef- 
fort to reclaim the woman from her errors, and finding her obſtinate againſt all 
nis arguments, at laſt committed her to the flames. Some time after, 'a-Dutch- 
man, called Van Paris, accuſed of the hereſy which has received the name of 


Arianiſm, vas condemned to the ſame puniſmment. He ſuffered with ſo much 


* Burnet, vol. ii. p- 3. Rymer, tow. xv. b. n t , * col. 35. | Strype's 
Mem. Crapm. p. 181. | 
\facsfa8tion, 
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a eren noe epoing hip: ans. | 
2 Senf af ieh there, is more than ikke g the Martyraof 1449. 
Tavor-rigordhe; mark eee 9 ee 2 


. conformity wit new doctrine and the new liturgy. The lady Maty alone 
continued to- to the maſs, and refuſed to admit the eſtabliſhed; modes of 
worſhip. When preſſed · and menaced on this head, ſhe applied. to the emperar ; 1 
who, uſing his intereſt with Sir Philip Hobby, nen en ge | . 9 
her a 8 ee e e =": trol 
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9 2Diſcontents .of tbe. — of: the.n ar. i 
Scotland. itb France. actions in the Cauncil 
' racy againſt Somerſer.Somerſet reſigns the .  proteBtonſbip... — lt 
Parliament. Peace with France and Scotland.. Boulogne ur- 
rendered. Perſecution of Gardiner. arwic created duke of 
©. Northumberland. ——His ambition —Trial of Somerſet. ——His 
ns execution — 4 Pothament——A net Par 4 


homer be: King's fene end death. 


AHERE-is. no abuſelo.grrat; in n civil gary as not in be amended wich, a 1549. / 
great variety. of) beneficial conſequences ;..and in the beginnings of fefor- Diſcontents 
mation, ghe loſs of theſe. advantages is always felt very ſenſibly, while the bene- of the people. 
fit, reſulting from the change, is the ſlow effect of time, and is, ſeldom. perceived 
by the bulk, of a nation. .. Scarce. any inſtitution can be imagined Jeſs fayqurable, 
in the main, to the intereſts. of . mankind than that of monks, and frjars; yet, was | 
it, followed by many. good effects,, which, hayiog ceaſed by the ſuppreſſion of mo- 
 naſteries, were very, much regretted. by the people of England. The monks, 
reſiding always in their canvents, in the, heart of their _ eſtates, ſpent their mo- 
. ney in the provinces and among their, tenants, afforded a ready market for — 
|  modities, were u ſure. reſource to. the poor and indigent 3 and though their ho- 
ſpitality apd charity gave but; too much encouragement to idlenefs, and prevent- 
ed che increaſe, of public\ riches, yet. did. it grovide to mary a remedy agaiuſt 


2 Burnet, vol. ii. p. 112. Strype's Mem, Cranm, p. Vr. | + Heylin, p. 102. | 
Vol, III. . "wet 
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che I. the extreme pteſſures of want and neceſſity. It is ao obſervable, that, as the 
1549. friars were limited, by the rules of their inſtitution, to a certain train of life, they 
had not equal motives for avarice with other men; and they were acknow- 
ledged to have been in England, as they ftill are in Roman: catholic countries, the 
beſt and · moſt indulgent landlords. The abbots and priors were allowed. to give 
- leaſes at an under-value, and to receive, in return, a large preſent from the tenant; 
in the ſame manner as is ſtill practiſed by the biſhops and colleges. But when the 
"OO were diſtributed among the great nobility. and courtiers, they fell un- 
der a different management: The rents of farms were raiſed, while the e- 
nants found not the ſame facility in diſpoſing of the produce; the money 
was ſpent in the capital; and the farmers, living at a diſtance, were expoſed to 

all the oppreſſions of their new maſters, or to the ſtill greater rapacity of the - 

a. 


Tuxsx elite of the common people were at chad time heightened by or 
1 The arts of manufacture were much more advanced in other European 
countries than in England; and even in England theſe arts had made greater pro- 
greſs than the knowledge of agriculture; a profeſſion, which of all mechanical 
employments, requires the moſt reflection and experience, A great demand aroſe 
for wool both abroad and at home : : Paſturage was found more profitable than 
1 unſkilfol tillage : Whole eſtates were laid waſte by incloſures: The tenants, re- 
garded as a uſeleſs burthen, were expelled their habitations : Even the cottagers, 
deprived of the commons, on which they formerly fed their cattle, were reduced 
to miſery: And a great decay of people, as well as diminution of the former 
plenty, was remarked in the kingdom“. This grievance was now of an ald date ; 
and Sir Thomas More, alluding to it, obſerves in his Utopia, that a ſheep had 
become in England a more ravenous animal chan A lion or . ang devoured | 

| whole villages, cities and provinces. 


Tur general increaſe alſo of gold and ſilver in Free after the en of 

"the WeſtzIndies, had a tendency to inflame theſe complaints. The growing de- 
"ina, in iche more commercial countries, had every where heightened the price 

of commodities, which could eafily be tranſported thither ; but in England, the 
labour of men, who could not ſo eaſily change their habitation, ſtill remained 

| nearly at the antient rates; and the poor people complained that they could no 
longer gain a ſubſiſtence by their induſtry. It was by an addition alone of toil 
and application they were enabled to provide a maintenance; and though this in 
cteaſe of induftry was at laſt the effect of che pieſer ſituation, and an FO vety 


— 
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12 Strype, vol. ii, Repoſitory, + App ot Va, 1 it 
| 18 88 a | beneficial 
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| ſeveral places? and to commit diſorders; but were quieted by remonſtrances and 


threatened the moſt fatal conſequences. . 21 „ >. 


— 
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beneficial to 2 vet it was difficult for the people to al their former Chap, JL. 
habits of indolence; and e bur peceſſity could compel thee t9,th ©: . 
of their faculties. 5 
Ir muſt alſo be . chat che profuſion of Henry the eighth, had Tedu- LEES; 
ced him, notwithſtagding his rapacity, to ſuch difficulties, that he had been obli- 5 
ged to remedy a a, preſent neceſſity, by the pernicious expedient of debaſing the „ 
coin; and the wars, in which the protector had been involved, had induced him 
to carry ſtill, farther the ſame abuſe; The uſual, conſequences, enſued : The good 
coin was hoarded or exported; baſe metal was coined at home, or imported from 
abroad in great abundance; the common people, who, received their wages in it, 
could not purchaſe commodities at the uſual rates; an univerſal diffidence and 
ſtagnation of, commerce ade place; and loud complaints were heard in 183 
part of England. Wie ach 
Tax protector, al lead popularity; 15 . the pd e 
people, encouraged theſe complaints by his endeavours to remedy them He 
appointed a commiſſion for making inquiry concerning incloſures ; id iſſued a | 7 
procla tation, ordering all late incloſures to be laid open by a day aſſigned. The 
populace, meeting with ſuch countenance from the government, began co riſe in ; 


2 5 
- © © 


perſuaſion;” In order to give them greater ſatisfaction, Somerſet appointed new 
commiſſioners, whom he ſent every where, with an unlimited power to hear and 
determine all cauſes about incloſures, high-ways, and cottages *: As the object 
of this commiſſion was very diſagreeable to the gentry and nobility, they called 
the commiſſion arbtirary and illegal; and the common people, fearing it would e 

be eluded, and being impatient for immediate redreſs, could no longer contain _ 
their” fary, | but ought for a remedy by force of arms. The rifing ng began at Once {nſurrefions. 4 
in ſeveral parts of England, as if an univerſal conſpiracy had — formed by the 


commonalty. The rebels in Wiltſhire were diſperſed by Sir William- Herbert: 


Thioſe in the neighbouring counties, Oxford and Gloceſter, by lord Gray of Wil — 
ton. Many of the rioters: were killed in the field: Others were executed by ma: 1 
tial law. The commotions in Hampſhire, Suſſex, Kent, and other counties, - =_ 
were quieted by gentler methods; but 12 diſorders i in an 25 e 


Tur commonalty in -Devonſhire brian with the uſual pretetice of ineloſures. 2 7 = 
and of oppreſſions from the gentry ; but the pariſh prieſt of Stampford Courtenay, ,,, 
had the addreſs to give their diſcontents a direction towards religion; and the deli - 1 
cacy. of this ſubjeck, in che preſent emerggneys, made the inſurreGion imme- W 


2 aa Re il. p. 115. suppe, vol. H. ba 171. 5 
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. diately appear dangerdus. In other counties, the gentry had kept cloſely unite 
with the government; but here many of them took part with the populace; 
among others, Humphrey Arundel, governor of St. Michaers Mount, The 
rioters were brought to the form of a regular army, and umounted to the number 
of 16, 600 men. Lord Ruſſel had been ſent againſt them at the head of a ſmall” 


force; but finding himſelf too weak to encounter them in the field; he kept ar 


\ 


2 diſtance, ahd bega tö treat and negotiate with them; in hopes of eluding their 


fury by delay; and of diſperſing them by the difficulty of their fabliting in a 


body. Their demands were, that the miſs ſhould be reſtored, half of the ab- 
bey - lands feſumed, the law of the fix: articles executed, holy water and holy 


bread reſpected, and all' other particular grievances redrefſed ®.. The coun- 
ch, to whom Ruſſel tranſmitted theſe demands; ſent a haughty anſwer; exhort- 
ed the rebels to diſperſe; and promiſed them pardon upon their immediate 
ſubmiſſion. Enraged at this diſappointment, they marched to Exeter, carrying 
before them croſſes, banners, holy water, candleſticks, and other implements of 


' the ancient ſuperſtition ; together with the hoſte, which they covered with a ca- 
nopy f. The inhabitants of Exeter ſhut their gates ; and the rebels, as they had 


no cannon endeavoured to take the place, firſt by ſcalade, then by mining, but 
were repulſed in all their attempts. Ruſſel meanwhile lay at Honiton, till rein- 
forced by Sir William Herbert, and lord Gray, with fome German horſe, and 
ſome Italian arquebuſiers under Battiſta Spinola. He then reſolved to attempt the 
relief of Exeter, which was how reduced to extremities. He attacked the rebels, 
drove them from all their poſts, committed great Naughter upon them both in 
the action and purſuit , and took many priſoners. Arundel. and the other lead- 


. ers were ſent to London, tried and executed. Many of the inferior ſort were put 


to death by martial law $: The: vicar of St. Thomas, one of the principal incen- 


diafies, was hanged on the top! of his own tower, arrayed in his popiſh weeds, 


with-his beads ut his girdle . 


THz inſurrettion in Norfolk roſe ill to a Qreater height, LA PRI wich. 
93 The populace were at firſt excited, as in other places, hy the 
ts uguinſt incloſures; but finding their numbers amount to tenty thou- 
fal b, they grew 'inffolent un tlieir force, aud proceeded to mdre-exorbitant 
pesdenlione. They required the ſuppreſſion of the gentry, the placing new coun- 
ſellors about the King, and the re-eftabliſhment of the ancient rites. One Ket, 


a fanner, nme he eib this guter 


* 1 Ry p- 292. {Yona glked, p. 1003. Fox, vol. ii.” p. 666. Mem. Cranm. f p. 186. 
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with the: utmoſt infolence- and outrage. Having taken poſſeſſion of Mouſhold - Chon ths 
Hill near Norwich, he ereced his tribuaal under an old oak, thence ealled the 

oak; of cefarmation:y, and ſummonisg the gentry: to appear befote him, he gave; 

ſuch decrees as might be expected from his charaRer and fieuation. | The marquis - 

of Nerthamptan was/ firſt. ordered againſt him; but met with a repulſe, in an 
action, where lord Sheffield was killed . T be protector affected popularity, and 

cared: not to appear in perſon againſt the rebels: He therefore ſent next the earl of 
Warwic at the head of 6000 men, leyied for the wars againft Scotland; and he 
thereby afforded: his mortal enamy an opportunity of augmenting his reputation 
and character. Warwic, having tried ſome ir miſhes with: the rebels, at laſt | 
made a general attack upon them, and put them ta flight. Two thouſand of them | 

fell in the fight and purſuit: Ket was hanged at Norwich eaftle; nine of his fol- 


lowers on the. baughs gf the oak of reformatiog; and the. jgſurrgctiag was en- 
tirely ſuppreſſed. - Some rebels in Yorkſhire, bearing of the fatę of their compa-, 
nions, acrepted the offers of pardon, and threw down: ENT e 
demnity was ſoon after publiſhed by the protector TP. : 


Bur cho' the inſurrections were thus quickly fubdued in. Eaglnd, and no 
traces of them ſeemed to remain, they were attended with very bach canfequences ConduR of 
with regard to the foreign latereſts of the nation The forces uf he Karl ef dre Geng 
Waryic,' which might have made a great impreſſion on Scotland; were diverted | 
from that enterprize; and de 'Fhermes had leiſuxe to reduce that country to fome 
ſettlement and compoſure. He took the fortreſs of Broughty, and put the garri- 
ſon to the ſword. He ſtraitenei the Engliſh at Haddingtan 3 agd though Jord 
Dacres found means to throw relief into the place, and to reaniforce the garriſon; 
it was experienced to be very chargeable, and even impracticable to keep poſſeſſion 
of that fortreſs. 'The whole country in the neighbourhood- was laid waſte by the 
inroads both-of the Scots and Engliſh, and could afford no ſupply to the garriſon: 
The place lay above thirty miles from the borders; ſo that a'xegular army was 
neceſſary to eſcort thither any proviſions: And as the plague had broke qut among 
dhe troops, they periſhed daily, and were reduced 00 a ſtate of great weakneſs. 
For-theſe reaſons, grders were given to diſmantle Haddington, and: to connoy the 
artillery and garriſon to Berwic 3 and che carl of Rutland, now created. ee 
the eaſt marches, executed the orders. 
Na Kiog of France alſd took advantage of abe.tifiraBions.of th Engliſh; ; in With France 
1 0 ecover oulogbe, and that territory, which Henry the eighth had : 1 
conquered from: France. Om athor . pretencea, he aſſembled an atmy; And falling | be 


.'*:Stqwe, p. 597, Hollinghed, 1930-34 | Seel p. 2 = 
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. ſuddenly. upon the Boullonois, took the caſtles 6 Sellacque, Blackneſs, 1d 


wy Ambleteuſe, tho' well ſupplied with garviſons; ammunition, and "proviſions “. 


He attempted: to ſurprize Boulenberg, and was repulſed; but rhe garriſon, not 


* thinking the place tenable after the lsſs of the other fortreſſes, deſtroyed the works, 


and retired to Boulogne. The rains, which fell in great abundance during the 
autumn, and a peſtilential diſtemper, which broke out in the French camp, depri- 


ved Henry of all hopes of ſucceſs againſt Boulogne itſelf; and he retired to Paris . 
He left the command of the army to Gaſper de Coligoy, lord of Chatillon, ſo 
famous afterwards: under the name of : admiral Coligny ; and he gave him orders 
to form the ſiege early in the ſpring. The active diſpoſition of this general en- 


gaged him to make, during the N ſeveral e Wenn wee 3 . 


they proved all unſucceſsful. | 
by 'STROZ2Z1, who commanded the French flect and oallies, tidenvbared' to wile 


a deſcent on Jerſey” but meeting there with an Engliſh fleet, an action enſued, 
which ſeems not to have been deciſive, ſince the u o open 1 5 25 differ 


ſo widely in their accounts of the event . 


As ſoon as the French war broke out, the As 8 to fortify 


himſelf with the alliance of the emperor. and he ſent over ſecretary Paget to 


| Bruſſels, where Charles then reſided, in order to aſſiſt Sir Philip Hobby, the or- 
dinary ambaſfador, in this negutiation. But that prince had formed a deſign of 
extending his daminions by acting the part of champion for the catholic religion; 
and though extremely deſirous of fortifying himſelf by the Engliſh alliance againſt 
France, his: capital enemy, he thought it unſultable to his other pretenſions to 


enter into ſtrict confederacy with a nation, which had broke off all connexions 


with the church of Rome. He therefore declined all advances of friendſhip 


from England; and eluded the applications of the ambaſſadors. An exact ac- 
count is preſerved of this negatiation in a. letter of Hobby; and it is remark- 


able, that the emperor, in a converſation with the Engliſn miniſters, aſſerted, that 


the prerogatives of a King of England were more extenſiye than thoſe of a King 


of France g Burnet, who. preſerves this letter, ſubjoins, as a parallel inftance, 
that one objection which the Scots made to) marrying their Queen with Edward, 


was that all their privileges would be ſ wallowed up by 2 THI ee of cM 


1780 England. 280 50 


SOMERSET, finding no afliſtance' from on emperor, was + inclined. to. 8 
a peace with France and Scotland; and beſides that he was not in a condition to 


| maintain ſuch; ruinous wars, he thought, 15 there no longer remained any ob- 


Thuanus, lib. vi. c. 6. Hayward, p-. 300. 1 Thuanus. King de Journal, 
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ject of hoſtilities. The Scots had ſent away their Queen; and could not, if ever 
ſo much inclined, compleat the marriage contracted with Edward: And as Henry 
the eighth had ſtipulated to reſtore Boulogne in 1554, it ſeemed a matter of ſmall 
conſequence to anticipate a few years, the term of the treaty. But when he pro- 
poſed theſe reaſons to the council, he met with ſtrong oppoſition from his enemies, 
who, ſecing him unable to ſupport the war, were determined, for that very reaſon, 
to oppoſe all propoſals for a pacification. The factions ran very high in the court 
of N and e, were eg to an hve; fatal to the authority. of the 
protector; 
AFTER Somerſet obtained ths patent, 3 bim with le. . belles .. 


; longer paid any attention to the opinion of the other counſellors ; and being elated — hs” 


with his high dignity, as 3 well as with his victory at Pinkey, he thought, that 
every one ought, in every thing, to yield to his ſentiments. All thoſe who were 
not entirely devoted to him, were ſure to be neglected; whoever oppoſed his will 


received marks of anger or contempt *®; and while he ſhewed a reſolution to go- 


vern every thing, his capacity appeared not, in any reſpect, Proportioned to big 


ambition.  Warwic, more ſubtle and artful, covered more exorbitant views under 
fairer appearances ; and having aſſociated himſelf with Southampton, who had | 
been readmitted into the qguncil, he formed a ſtrong party, who were determined © 


to free themſelves from the ſlavery, impoſed on them by the protector. 
Tux malecontent counſellors found the diſpoſition of the nation very Lp 
. to their deſigns. The nobility and gentry were in general difpleaſed with the 
preference, which Somerſet ſeemed to have given the people; and as they aſcrib- 
bs a the inſults to which they had been n expoſed, to his ee, 


. bing diſorders from bis preſent affectation of pop He | 
court of requeſts in his own houſe for the relief of the people , and he inter- 
poſed with the judges i in their behalf; a meaſure which might be denominated 
illegal, if any exertion of prerogative, at that time, could with Ferrainty deſetye 


the council. 


that appellation. And this attempt, which was a ſtretch of power,, ſeemed the 


more unpolitic, e nene. the u the lure dais ee 
authority. 5 19 001280 9 237 


ar rene tha — the 1 which be bad ed abs - 


them, was in no degree anſwerable to his expectations. The catholic party, who 


retained iofluence, with the multitude, w were his declared. enemies z and took ad- 


vantage of every opportunity to decry his conduct. The attainder and execution 


.of bis brother bore an odious aſpect: The introduction of en ane into the 


10 2 8 vol. ii. p. 181. t Ib, p. 183. ; N 
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cn, 11. kingdotn, Wis feprelentell in very/invidious colours : The great zitate which he 
49. Tha Tuddenty acquired, at the expence of the church and of the cromn, rendered 
by him obnoxious : And khe palace which he was building in the Strantl, ferred, 
by its magnificence, and ſtill more by other eitrumſtanees which attended it, to 
5 expoſe him to the cenfures of the public.” The pariſn ehurch' of St. Mary, Wr 
three biſhops hofes, were pulled down, to furniſh ground and materials for this 
| | ſtructure: Not contented with that ſacrilege, an attempt was made to demoliſh 
„ St. Margatet's, Weſtminſter, and to employ the ſtones to the fame purpoſe; but 
| the pariſhioners roſe in a tumult, and chaced away the protector's · tradeſmen. 
He then laid his hands on a chapel in St. FPuubhs Church-yard, withaga cloyſter, 
and chatnel-houſe belonging to it; andetheſe edifices, together with a church 
of St. John of Jeruſalem, were made uſe of to raiſe his palace, ' What rendered 
the matter more odious to the people, was, chat the tombs, and uther monuments 
of the dead were * and ne boun ö l 
8 Bak. ide, 0 £246 fie. 


* Gih Oflober ALL theſe eder were remarked by Voce er rabies; h tesd to 

5 jp 1 advantage of them. The lord St. John, preſident of che council, the earls 

| 8 of Warwic, Southampton, and Arundel, with five counſellors more, met at 

merſet, Ely-houſe; and aſſuming to themſelves -the whole power 6f the council, began 

to act independent of the protector, whom they” repreſented as the author of 

"every public gfievance and cmsfortune. Phey wrote letters to ehe chief nobility 

and pentry in England, informing them of the preſent meaſures, aid requiring 

"thefF affiſtarice : They ſent for the mayor and AHermen of London, and enjoined 

them to obe their orders vithout regard to any vontrary orders which they ſhould 

'tecetwsftor the duke of Somerſet. They laid the fame injunctions on the lieu- 

ee Tower, who expreſſed is reſolution to comply with'them. } Next 
day, Rich; lord- chancellor, the marquis of Northampton, the earl of Shrewſbury, 
Sir Thomas Meney, Sir John Gage, Sir Ralph Sadlerqtand the lord chief juſtice 
Montague, jo ed the malecontent counſellors ; and every thing bore a bad ·aſpect 
for the protector's authority. Secretary Petre, whom ihe had ſent to treat with 
the council, choſe rather to remain with them; and the common council of the 
city, being applied to, declared with one voice their approbation of: the new'mea- 

ſures,” and their reſolution of ſupporting them . o 29/058 


Tus protector had no ſooner heard bf the defection of the chin than 
he removed the King from Hampton-court, where | he _ reſided, to the cuſtle 


„ Heylin, p.72, 73. dene Survey of Londen, Hayward, ip, 303. Pp + "SEM 597» 
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of Wadde and, arming his friends and ſervants, ſcemed reſotute to defend Chap! 


himſelf againſt all his enemies; But that no man of rank, except Cran- 154% 
mer and Paget, adhered to him, that people did not riſe at his ſummons, that K 2 
the City and Tower had declared againſt him, that even his beſt friends and * 


confidents had deſerted him, he loſt all hopes of ſucceſs, and began to apply to \ 
his enemies for pardon and forgivenneſs. No ſooner was this deſpondency known, 
than lord Ruſſel, Sir John Baker, ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, and chree 
counſellors more, who had hitherto, remained neuters, joined Warwic's party, 
whom every body now regarded as maſters. The council informed the public; 
by proclamation, of their actions and intentions; they wrote to the na 
Mary and Elizabeth, to the ſame purpoſe; they made addreſſes to the King, in 
which, after the humbleſt proteſtations of duty and obedience, they informed: 
him, that they were the council appointed by his father, for the government of 
the kingdom during his minority; that they had choſen the duke of Somerſet: T 
protector, with the expreſs condition that he ſhould guide himſelf by their advice 5 
and direction; that he had uſurped, the whole authority to himſelf, and had ne- | 
glected and even in every thing oppoſed, their advice; that he had proceeded to | 
that height of preſumption, as to levy forces againſt them, and place theſe forces 
about his majeſty's perſon; They therefore begged, that they might be admitted 
to his royal preſence, that he would be pleaſed to reſtore them to his confidence, 
and that Somerſet's ſervants might be diſmiſſed. Their requeſt was complied = ge 
with : Somerſet capitulated only for gentle treatment, which was promiſed him. 8 5 3 
He was, however, ſent to the Tower “, with ſame of his friends and partizins, 6gns the ak 
among whom was Cecil, who ws afterwards ſo much diſfinguiſhed. Articles of *Qorſhip. _ 
charge were exhibited” againſt him F; of which the chief, at leaft the bet 
founded, is His uſurpation of the government, and his taking into his own hands 
the whole adminiſtration of affairs. The clauſe of his patent, which inveſted — 
him with' abſolute power, unlimited by any law, was never objected to him; 3 
plainly, becauſe, according to the fentiments of thoſe times, har reer wah * 1 | 
ſome degree; involved in rhe” very idea'of regal authority.” 8 n 
Tux catholics were extremely elevated with this revoke” and as they G — 
aſcribed all the late innovations to Somerſet's councils, they hoped, that his fall 8 
would prepare the way for the return of the ancient religion. But Warwic, who 9 
now bore, chief ſway in the council, was entirely indifferent with regard to all 8 
theſe pony of * and finding, that the principles of, the reformation 
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had ſunk. deweri into the young prince's mind, chan to be eaſily e he was 


determined to comply with his inclinations, and not to hazard his new acquired | 
power by any dangerous councils. He to ook care very early to expreſs his inten- 
tions of ſupporting the reformation ; and he threw ſuch diſcouragements on South- 
ampton, who ſtood at the head of the Romaniſts, and whom he conſidered as a 
dangerous rival, that the high-ſpirited nobleman retired from the council, and 
ſoon after died of vexation and diſappointment. The other counſe}lors, who had 
concurred in bringing about the revolution, received their reward, by promo 
tions and new honours. Ruſſel was created earl of Bedford: The marquis of 


Northampton obtained the office of great chamberlain; and lord Wentworth, 


. 


mber. 


beſides the office of chamberlain of the houſhold, got two large manors, Stepney 
and Hackney, which were torne from the ſee of London “. A council of regen- 
cy was formed, not that which Henry's will had appointed for the government of 


the kingdom, and which, being founded on an act of parliament, was the only 


legal one; but compoſed chiefly of members who had formerly been appointed 
by Somerſet, and who derived their ſeats from an authority which was now de- 


clared uſurped and illegal. But ſuch niceties were, during that age, little under- 
| Rood, and (till leſs regarded, in England. | 


A sksslox of Parliament was held ; and as it was s che uſual maxim of that 


ent aſſembly to acquieſce in every adminiſtration which was eſtabliſhed, the council 


| dreaded no oppoſition from that quarter, and had reaſon rather to look for a cor- 
. roboration of their authority. Somerſet had been prevailed with to confeſs, on 


his knees, before the council, all the articles of N againſt him; and he im- 
puted theſe miſdemeanors to his own raſhneſs, folly, and eee not to any 


malignity of his intentions +, He even ſubſcribed this confeſſion; and the pa- | 


222 was given in to the Parliament, who, after ſending a committee to examine 
and hear him acknowledge it to be authentic, paſſed a vote, by which they 
e him of all his offices, and fined him in two thouſand pounds a year of 


5 Hand. Lord St. John was created treaſurer in his place, and Warwie earl marſhal. 
Ihe proſecution againſt him was carried. no farther. His fine was remitted by 


the King: He recovered his liberty: And Warwic, thinking that he was now ſuf- 


ficiently humbled, and that his authority was much leſſened by his Iate tame and 


abject behaviour, re-admitted him into the council, and even agreed to an alliance 


between their families, by the marriage of his ſon, lord Dudley, with the pd 
Jane Seymour, 885 to Somerſet 3. | 


8 Heylis, 5 85. Rymer, tom. xv. 5 ä 7 121 p. 84. Heyward, p. 309. 
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Dom this ſeſſion a ſevere act was paſſed againſt riots e; that if any, to the chen n. 


number of twelve perſons, ſhould meet together for any matter of ſtate, and be- 
ing required by any lawful magiſtrate, ſhould not diſperſe themſelves, ic ſhould 
be treaſon; and if any broke hedges, or violently pulled up pales about inclo- 
ſures, without lawful authority, it ſhould be felony : Any attempt to kill a privy 
counſellor, was ſubjected to the ſame penalty. The biſhops had made an appli- 
cation, complaining, that they were deprived of all their power, by the en- 
croachments of the civil courts, and the preſent ſuſpenſion of the canon law z 
that they could ſummon no offenders before them, puniſh no vice, nor exert 


the diſcipline of the church: From which diminution of their authority, they 


pretended, immorality had every where received great encourageinent and in- 
creaſe. The deſign of ſome was, to receive the penitentiary rules of the pri- 

mitive church: But others thought, that ſuch an authority committed to the 
biſhops, would prove more oppreſlive than confeſſion, penance, and all the cle- 
rical inventions of the ancient ſuperſtition, The Parliament, for the preſent, 
contented themſelves with empowering the King to appoint thirty-two commiſ- 
ſioners to frame a body of canon laws, which were to be valid though never rati- 
fied by parliament, Such implicit truſt did they repoſe in the crown, tho? all their 
liberties and properties might be affected by theſe. canons +. The King died be- 
fore the canons received the royal ſanction. Sir John Sharington, whoſe crimes 


and malverſations had appeared ſo egregious at the condemnation of lord 4 


mour, obtained from parliament a reverſal of his attainder 1. This man ſo 
favour with the moſt zealous of the reformers z and biſhop Latimer aſſerted,” 


though formerly he was a moi notorious n e. was now ſo n that 
he had become a very honeſt man. # . 


Wr Warwic and the council of regency beans to exerciſe their power, 
they found themſelves involved in the ſame difficulties which had embaraſſed the 
protector. The wars with France and Scotland could not be ſupported by an 


1549. 


1550. 


Peace with 


exhauſted exchequer, ſeemed dangerous to a divided nation, and were now ac- France «ad 
knowledged not to have any obje&t, which even the greateſt and moſt uninterrupted Scotland. 


ſucceſs could attain, The project of peace which Somerſet entertained, had ſerved 


them as a pretence of clamour againſt his adminiſtration yet after ſending Sir 

Thomas Cheney to the emperor, and making again a fruitleſs effort to engage 

him in the protection of Boulogne, they found themſelves obliged to liſten to 
the advances which Henry made them, by means of Guidotti, a F. lorentine ; 
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Chap. n. merchant. The earl of Bedford, Sir Joba Maſon, Paget, and Petre, were ſent 


. $559. 


"Boulogne 


over to Boulogne, with full powers to negociate. The French King abſolutely 
refuſed to pay the two millions of crowns which his predeceſſor had acknowledged 
10 be due to the crown of England, as arrears of- penſions and ſaid, that he ne- 
ver would conſent to render himſelf tributary to any prince: But he offered a ſum 


ſurrendered. for the immediate reſtitution. of Boulogne ; and four hundred thouſand crowns 


were at laſt agreed on, one half to be paid immediately, the other in Auguſt fol- 


24 March.  10wing. Six hoſtages were given for the performance of this article. Scotland 


was comprehended in the treaty : The Engliſh ſtipulated to reſtore Lauder and 
Dunglas, and to demoliſh the fortreſſes of Roxburgh and Eymouth *. No ſooner 
was peace concluded with France, than a project was entertained of a cloſe union 
with that kingdom; and Henry very. willingly embraced a propoſal ſo ſuitable 
hoth to his intereſts and inclinations. An agreement, ſome time after,, was formed 
for a marriage between Edward and Elizabeth, a daughter of France ; and all 
the articles en, after a little negociation, _ ſettled F: But this project never 
took effect. 

THE intention of ia the King to a dings of Henry, who was a vio- 
lent perſecutor of the proteſtants, was nowiſe acceptable to that party in Eng- 
land: But, in all other reſpects, the council was very ſteady in promoting the 
reformation, and in enforcing the laws againſt the Romaniſts. Many of the 
prelates were ſtill addicted to that communion ; and tho' they made ſome com- 
pliances, in order to ſave their biſhoprics, they retarded, as much as they ſafely 
could, the execution of the new laws, and gave countenance to ſuch as were ne- 
gligent or refractory. A reſolution was therefore taken to ſeek pretences for 
depriving them; and the execution of this intention was the more eaſy, as they 
had all of them horh obliged to take commiſſions, in which it was declared, that 


"ION TY, they held their ſees only during the King's pleaſure. It was thought proper to 


Gardiner. 


* with Gardiner, in order to ſtrike a terror into the reſt. The method of 
proceeding againſt him was extremely violent, and had ſcarce any colour of law 
or juſtice, It had been preſcribed him, to inculcate in a ſermon, the duty of 
obedience to a King even during his minority; and becauſe he had neglected this 
topic, he had been thrown into priſon, and had been there detained during two 
years, without being accuſed of any crime, except diſobedience to «his arbitrary 
command. The duke of Somerſet, ſecretary Petre, and ſome others of the 


council, were now ſent, in order to try his temper, and endeavour to find ſome 


® Burnet, vol. ii. p. 148. Fleyward, 310, 311, 312. Pa xv. p. 211. 
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ground for depriving him: ae e eh Ae eee Chap. IL. | 


the,government, of ſupporting the King's laws, and of officiating by che new. 
liturgy, © This was not the diſpoſition which they expected or deſited ® ; A new 
deputation was therefore ſent, who catried him ſeveral articles to ſubſcribe. - He 
was to acknowledge his former miſbehaviour, and confeſs the juſtice of his con- 
finement : He was likewiſe to own, that the King was ſupreme head of the church; 
that the power of making and diſpenſing with holidays, was part of the preroga- 
tive; that the common prayer-book was a godly. and commendable form; that 
the King was a compleat ſovereign in his minority ; that the act of the fix articles 
was juſtly repealed ; and that the King had full authority to correct and reform 
what was amiſs in eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, government or doctrine. The biſhop 
was willing to put his hand to all the articles except the firſt ; He maintained 
his conduct to have been inoffenſive ; and declared, that he would not own him 
felf guilty of faults which he bad never. committed . TS 


Tux council, finding that he had gone ſuch lengths, were dettrininad 2 86 
vent his full compliance, by multiplying the difficulties upon kum, and ſending 
him new articles to ſubſcribe. A liſt was ſelected of ſuch points as they thought 
would be moſt hard of digeſtion ; and not content with theſe, they inſiſled til} 
on his ſubmiſſion, and an acknowledgment of paſt errors. To make this ſub» 
ſeription more mortifying, they required a promiſe, that he would recommend 
and publiſh all theſe articles from the pulpit: BuR Gardiner, who faw, that they 
intended either to ruin or diſhonour him, or perhaps both, determined not to gra 
tify his enemies by any farther compliances: He ſtill infifted on his innocence ; 
deſired a fair trial; and refuſed to ſubſeribe more articles till he ſhould recover 


his liberty, For this pretended offence his biſhopric was put under ſequel : 


for three months; and as he then appeared no more compliant than at firſt, a com- 


miſſion was appointed to try, or, more properly ſpeaking, to-'condenn him. 


The commiſſioners were, the primate, the biſhops of London, Ely, and Lin- 
coln, ſecretary Petre, Sir James Hales, and ſome other lawyers. Gardiner ob- 
Jeted to the legality of che commiſſion, which was not founded on any ſtatute 
or preeedent; and he appealed from the commiſſioners to the King. His appeal 
was not regarded: Sentence was pronounced againſt him: He was deprived of 


his bilkoprics And committed to cloſe cuſtody + His books: ad papers were 


feized ; All company was denied bing and i wis ot allowed beer 10 font 
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Chaps n. 8 Gaius, as well as the other prelates, had agreed, to hold his office during 
* the King's pleaſure: But the council, unwilling to make uſe of a conceſſion which 
had been ſo illegally and arbitrarily exacted, choſe rather to employ ſome forms 
of juſtice ; a reſolution which led them to commit ſtill greater iniquities and ſeve - 
rities. But the violence of the reformers did not ſtop there. Day, biſhop of 
Chicheſtèr, Heathe of Worceſter, and Voiſey of Exeter, were deprived of their 
biſhoprics, on pretence of diſobedience. Even Kitchen of Landaff, Capon of 
Saliſbury, and Sampſon of Coventry, tho* they had complied in every thing, yet 

not being ſuppoſed cordial or hearty in their obedience, were obliged to ſeek pro- =_ 


tection, by ee the moſt conſiderable revenues of their ſee, to ths rapacious 
courtiers“. | 


Tuxsz plunderers negleRted n not even ſmaller profits. An order was iſſued 
by council, for purging the library of Weſtminſter of all miſſals, legends, and 
other ſuperſtitious volumes, and delivering their garniture to Sir Anthony 
Aucher +. Many of theſe books were plaited with gold and ſilver, and curiouſly 
_ emboſſed ; and this finery was probably the ſuperſtition that deſtroyed them. 
Great havoc was likewiſe made on the libraries of Oxford. Books and manu- 
ſcripts. were deſtroyed without diſtinction: The volumes of divinity ſuffered for 
their rich binding: Thoſe of literature was condemned as uſeleſs : Thoſe of geo- 
metry and aſtronomy were ſuppoſed to contain nothing but necromancy 1. The 
univerſity had not power to oppoſe. theſe barbarous violences : They were in dan- 


ger of loſing their own, revenues; and expected every 1 moment to | be  frallowed 
up by the earl of Warwic and his aſſociates. 


Tuo every thing beſide yielded to the authority of the council, the lady Mary 

408 never be brought to compliance and ſhe ſtill continued to adhere to the 
maſs, and to reject: the new. liturgy: Her behaviour was, during ſome time, 
connived at; but, at laſt, her two chaplains, Mallet and Berkeley, were thrown 
into priſon ; and the princeſs was remonſtrated with for her diſobedience. The 
council wrote her a letter. by which they endeavoured to make her change her 
ſentiments, and to perſuade her, that her religious faith was very ill grounded. 
They aſked her, what; warrant there was in ſcripture for prayers in an unknown 
tongue, the vſe of images, or offering up che ſacrament for the dead; and they 

X deſired her to peruſę St. Auſtin, and the other ancient doctors, who would convince 
| ber of the ertors of the Romiſh-ſuperſtition, and prove that it was founded merely 
on  falle miracles and lying ſtories ||. The lady Mary remained * againſt 


4 Goodwingde 5 1 P. 100. Collier, vol. ii. * 307. from the council 
| 015 e WR Antiq. . 271, 72. Ftrype, vol. ii. p. 249. 
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all this avis and proteſted herſelf willing to endure death rather than relinquiſh Chap. H. 
her religion: She only feated, ſhe ſaid, that ſhe was not worthy to ſuffer' in ſ o 
holy a cauſe: And as for proteſtant books, ſhe thanked God, that, as ſhe never 
had, fo ſhe hoped never to read any of them. Dreading farther violence, ſhe en - 
deavoured to make her eſcape to her kinſman Charles; but her deſign was diſco- 
vered and prevented. The emperor remonſtrated in her behalf, and even threat - 
ned hoſtilities, if liberty of conſcience was refuſed her: But tho' the council, 
ſenſible that the kingdom was in no condition to ſupport, with honour, ſuch a 
war, was deſirous to comply; they found great difficulty to overcome the ſeruples 
; of the young King. He had been educated in ſuch. a violent abborrence of the 
maſs, and other popiſh rites, which he regarded as impious and idolatrous, that 
he ſhould participate, he thought, in the fin, if he allowed its commiſſion: And 
when at laſt the importunity of Cranmer, Ridley, and Poinet, prevailed. ſome- 
what over his oppoſition, he burſt into tears, lamenting his fiſter's obſtinacy, and 
bewailing his own fate, that he muſt tuber, her to cantinue in fuch an abominable 
mode of worſhip. | 


Taz great object, at this time, of antipathy among the : protetbabt ſects, was 8 
popery, or, more properly ſpeaking, the papiſts. Theſe they regarded as the IN 
common enemy, who threatened every moment to overwhelm the evangelical faith, 2 
and deſtroy its partizaſis by fire and ſword : They had not as yet had leifure to at- 8 
tend to the other minute diviſions among themſelves, which afterwards became 
the object of ſuch furious quarrels and animoſities, and threwrhe whole kingdom 
into confuſion,” Several Lutheran divines, who had reputation in thoſe days, Bu- 
cer, Peter Martyr, and others, were induced to take ſhelter in England, from 
the perſecutions \ which the emperor exerciſed in Germany; and they received pro- 
tection and encouragement. John A-laſco, a Poliſh nobleman, being expelled 
his country by the rigours of the catholics, ſettled, during ſome time, at Embden 
in Eaſt-Friezland, where he became preacher to a congregation of the reformed. 
Foreſeeing the perſecutions which enſued, he removed to England, and brought 
his congregation along with him. The council, who regarded them as induſtrious, | 
uſeful people, and defired to invite over others of the ſame eharacter, not only gave 
_. - - them Auguſtine friars church for the exerciſe of 'their religion, but granted them 
a charter, by which they were erected into a corporation, conſiſting of a fuper> 
intendant and four aſſiſting miniſters. This eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment was quite 


independant of the church of England, and differed from it in fore tites and We 
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the: ſame authotity. Severgl:remonſtranees, were made againſt this innovation, 
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Tuns differences, among, the proteſtants were matter of triumph to the catho- 


lies, who inſiſted, that the moment men departed ffom the authority of the church, 


they loſt all criterion of truth and fal ſehood in matters of religion, ang muſt be 


carried awap-byi every wind of doctrine. The continual variations of every ſect 
of proteſtants, afforded them the ſame topic of reaſoning. Tbe book of com- 


mon praper ſuffered in England a new reviſal, and ſoine rites and ceremonies, 


which had given offence,” were omitted . The ſpeculative doctrines, or the me- 


taphyſies of the religion, were alſo fixed in forey- two articles. Theſe articles. 
wete intended to obviate further diviſions and variations ; and the framing tbem 
had been poſtponed till the eſtabliſhment of the liturgy,” which was regarded as 
a more material object to the people. The eternity of hell torments is aſſerted 
in the articles and care is alſo taken to inculcate, not only that no heathen, 
however virtupus, can eſcape. an endleſs ſtate of the moſt exquiſite miſery, but 
alſo that eyery one who preſumes to maintain, tha Tany pagan can poſſibly be 


ſaved, is himſelf expoſed to the penalty of eternal perditio F. 


Tn p-theglogic zeal of the council, tho' ſeemingly fervent, went not ſo far as 


tg make them negle& tbeit oun temporal concerns, which ſeem to have been 
eben uppermoſt. j io e —. : They even found leiſure to attend. to the public 


intereſt, nay 1 19. the Cc ICE, of, the. nation, which was, at that time, very little 
the obje& af geveral Rudy or attention. The trade of England bad anciegtly 
been, cartied. n,aliogether n forigners,. chiefly. the, inhabitants of the. Hanſe- 
towns, or, Baſkerlings,, as they: werg called; and. in. order ta, encouragę theſe mer- 
chants i ſettlefin England. they had bon erected into a corporation by Henry 
che thisd, had ahtaiped a patent, were endowed, with privileges, and. were enempt- 
ed from kyeral, heary. duties paid by aliens. So ignorant were, the Engfiſb of. 


commerce that this company, cammonly denominated the: merchants of the 
Steel - yard. engroſſad almaſt the whole foreign trade of the kingdom and. as they 


naturally employad! the:ſhipping of. their un country, the navigation of Eogland 
wakalſp, in a veay Jangviſhipggondition,. It was therefore thaught, praper by che 
council to find. prvences for annuiling the privileges of | this carporatian, privi- 
leges Which gut them neacly, on an equal. footing with Engliſimen in the duties 


which they paid à and as ſuch patents were, during that. agę. granted by the ab- 


ſalute Power off the, King, men were; the leſs. ſurprized, to find. them recalled. by 


by Lubec, Hamburgh, and other Hanſe- towns ; but the council perſexered. in 


their reſolution, and the good effects of it became ſoon viſble to the na- 


tion. The Evgliſh+merchants,: by their very ſituation as natiues; had advantages 


* Mem, Cranm. p. 289. + Article xviii. 
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were diſpoſed to ſcco..d him in every enterprize. The laſt earl of Northumber- 


Ts i: 


E U R . ,. . 


above foreigners, in the ourchaſe of cloth, wool, and other commodities ; tho* Chap: * 
theſe advantages had not been ſufficient to rouſe their induſtry, or engage them 
to become rivals to this opulent company : But when aliens duty Was alſo. impo . | 
ſed upon all foreigners indiſcriminately, the Engliſh were tempted to enter into | 
commerce, and a ſpirit of induſtry began to appear in the kingdom “. 3488 


Azour the ſame time a treaty was made with Guſtavus Ericſon, King of Swe 
den, by which it was ſtipulated, that if he ſent bullion into England, he might 
carry away Engliſh commodities without paying cuſtom, that he ſhould carry. 
bullion to no other prince, that if he ſent ozimus, ſteel, copper, &c. he ſhould 
pay cuſtom for Engliſh commodities as an Engliſhman, and that if he ſent other 
merchandize, he ſhould have free intercourſe, paying cuſtom as a ſtranger F. 
The bullion ſent over by Sweden ſet the mint ta work : Good ſpecie was cbined: 
And much of the baſe metal, formerly iſſued, was recalled: A circumſtance 
which tended extremely to the encouragement of commerce. ? 


Bur all theſe ſchemes for the improvement of induſtry were «ikke to prove abor- Wenn, +7 
tive, by the fear of domeſtic convulſions, ariſing from the exorbitant ambition ahomber 
of Warwic. That nobleman, not contented with the ſtation which he had at- land. 


tained, carried farther his pretenſions, and had gained to himſelf partizans' who 


land died without iſſue; and as Sir Thomas Piercy, his brother, had been attaint- 1 
ed on account of the ſhare which he had in the Yorkſhire inſurrection during the | 4 
late reign, the title was at preſent extinct, and the eſtate was veſted in the crown. | BE 
Warwic now procured to himſelf a grant of thoſe ample poſſeſſions, which lay 
chiefly in the North, the moſt warlike part of the kingdom; and he was digni- 
fied with the title of duke of Northumberland, His friend, Paulet, lord St. 
John, the treaſurer, was created firſt earl of Wiltſhire, 'then: Nas. of Win- Hin 
cheſter : Sir William Herbert was made carl of Pembroke. . 3 1208s 


Bor the ambition of Northumberland made him regard all 3 of poſe "His ambition. 
ſions and titles, either to himſelf or pantizanswwas ſteps only to further acquifi- , 
tions. Finding that Somerſet, tho* degraded from. his dignity, and even leſſen- 
ed in the public opinion by his ſpiritleſs conduR, ſtill enjoyed a conſiderable ſhare 
of popularity, he determined to ruin a man whom he regarded as the chief ob- - 
ſtacle to the attainment of his hopes. The alliance which had been formed be- 
tween the families had produced no cordial union, and only enalzigd Northum- 
© berland to compaſs with more certainty the deſtruction of his rival; He ſecretly. 
* many of the friends and ſervants of that unhappy nobleman : He fome- 


+ Hayward, p. 326, nes, p 108 Strype's Memorials, vol. i. p. 5. n 82884 
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ce Y times terrified him by the appearance of danger: Sometimes orbrokas him by ill 

| uſage. The unguarded Somerſet often broke out into menacing expreſſions 

ainſt Northumberland: At other times he formed raſn projects, which he im- 
mediately abandoned: His treacherous confidents carried to his enemy every paſ- 
ſionate word. which dropped from him: They revealed the ſchemes, which they- 
FA tkechſelves had firſt ſuggeſted ® : And Northumberland, thinking that the pro- 

ot per ſeaſon was now come, began to act in an open manner againſt him. 


16608 D&tober. In one night, the duke of Somerſet, the lord Grey, David and John Seymour, 
9 ä and Neudigate, two of the duke's ſervants, Sir Ralph Vane, and Sir 
Thomas Palmer, were arreſted and committed to cuſtody. Next day, the dutch- 

eſs of Somerſet, with her favourites, Crane and his wife, Sir Miles Partridge, 

Sir Michael Stanhope, Banniſter, and others were thrown into priſon. Sir Tho- 

mas Palmer, who had all along acted the part of a ſpy upon Somerſet,” accuſed 

him of having formed a deſign to raiſe an inſurrection in the north, and attack the 

ens db armes on a muſter-day, to ſecure the Tower, and to excite a rebellion 

in London: But what was the only probable accuſation, he aſſerted, that So- 

merſet had once laid a project for murdering Northumberland, Northampton, 

. | and Pembroke at a banquet, which was to be given them by lord Paget. Crane 
1 and bis wife confirmed Palmer's teſtimony with regard to this laſt deſign; and 
N 3 appears that ſome raſh ſcheme of that nature had been mentioned; tho' no 
regular conſpiracy had been formed, nor means prepared for its execution. Ham- 


e wmoncdͥ confeſſed, that the duke had armed men to guard bim one "gy in his 
F * houſe at Greenwich. 


Trial of So- SounrenT Was brought i ks trial 3 the marquis of. Wincheſter, who 
meiſet. acted as high ſteward. Twenty-ſeven peers ſat as the jury, 2 whom were 
| Northumberland, Pembroke, and Northampton, whom. decency ſhgald have hin- 
dered from acting as Jucges, in the trial of a man, who appeared to o be their ca- 

pital enemy. Somerſet Was accuſed of high treaſon on account of the pro- 
% Jecied inlurrectlons, and of. TROY; in Forming a deſign to * privy colti- | 
ſellors. KS; | 


Wi have a very ingerfed account of all ſtate trials during that 1855 which i is 

a ſenſible defect in our hiſtory : But it appears, than ſome more regularity was 

obſerved in n of this proſecution that had been uſually employ- 

ed in like Ta The witneſſes were at leaſt examined by the privy coun- 

cil 3 and tho? they were neither produced in court, nor confronted with the 

| priſoner (circumſtances required by the ſtri& principles of equity) their depo- 

| \nfDecember ſirions were given in to the jury. The proof ſeems to have been very lame with 
5 ® Heylin, p. 112. 
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regard to the treaſonable part of the charge; and Somerſet's * . fatiſ- eg . 

factory, that the peers gave verdict in his favour: The intention alone of aſſault- 

ing the privy counſelors was ſupported by any tolerable evidence; and the jury 

.brought bim in guilty of felony. The priſoner himſelf confefled, that he had 
mentioned the deſign of murdering Northumberland and * other lords 3 hut 

had not formed any reſolution on that head: And when he received ſentence, he 

aſked pardon of thoſe peers. for the deſigus which he had hearkened to againſt 

them. The people, by whom Somerſet was beloved, bearing the firſt part of 

his ſentence, by Which he was abſolved from treaſon, expteſſed their joy by loud 


acclamations: But their ſatisfaction was ſuddenly damped, on . * be 
was s condemned to death for felony “. 


Cas had been taken "ny Northumberland?s emiſlaries, to prepoſſeſs the young 165. 
King againſt his uncle; and leſt he ſhould relent, no acceſs was given to an of 
Somerſet's friend-, and the prince was kept from reflection by a continued feries f 
of occupations ad amuſements. At lalt the priſoner was brought to the ſpaf- -Hiserecatiose 
fold on Tower-hill, amidſt great crouds of ſpectators, who bore him ſuch fincere 22d January. 
kindneſs, that they entertained, to the laſt moment, the food hopes of bis par- 
don T. Many of them ruſhed in to dip their handkerchiefs in bis blood, : which 
they long p: eſerved as a precious relique; and ſame of, them. ſoon after, when 
Northumberland met with a like doom, vpbraided him with this cruelty, and diſ- 
played to him theſe ſymbols of his crime. Somerſet indeed, tho' many actions of 
his life were very exceptionable, ſeems, in general, to have pm xy a better fate; 

and the faults, which he committed, were owing to weakneſs, not to any bad * 
intentions. His virtues were better calculated for private than for public life; 
and by his want of penetration and firmneſs, he was ill- fitted to extricate himſelf 
from thoſe cabals and violences to which that age was ſo much addicted. Sir 
Thomas Arundel, Sir Michael Stanhope, Sir Miles Partridge, and Sir Ralph 3h 
Vane, all of them Somerſet's friends, were brought to their trial, condemned | . 
and executed; Great injuftice ſeems to have been uſed i in their proſecution. Lord 2 
Paget, chancellor of the dutchy, was, on ſome pretence, tried in the Star-cham- | DC 
ber, and condemned in a fine of 6000 pounds, with the loſs of his office. To 
| mortify him the more, he was degraded from the order of the garter; as un- 
vorthy, on account of bis mean birth, to ſhare that honour F. Lord Rich, chan- 
| _ cellor, was alſo compelled to reſign his office, on . "oſs. ſome ebe. 
hip's which he had thewn to Somerſet. ; TIP 


* Hayward, p. 320, 321, 322. Stowe, p. 605. Hyllingid; | P- "1069," Sr 5 
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Tur day after the execution of Somerſet, a ſeſſion of Parliament was held, 
where farther advances were made for the eſtabliſhment of the reformation. The 


234 January. new liturgy was authorized ; and penalties were enacted againſt all ſuch as abſent- 


- AParliament..4 themſelven from public worſhip*. To uſe the maſs had already been prohibit- 


ed under very ſevere penalties ; ſo that the reformers, it appears, whatever ſcope 


they had given to their own private judgment, in diſputing the tenets of the an- 


cient religion, were reſolved not to allow the ſame privilege to others; and the 


+4 


| practice, nay the very doctrine of toleration, was, at that time, equally unknown 
do all ſects and parties. To diſſent from the religion of the magiſtrate was uni- 
vetſally conceived to be as eriminal as to queſtion his tile, or rebel againſt his 


authority. 


A Law: was enacted againſt uſury; that i is, againſt taking any. intereſt for mo- 


| ney +- This act was the effect of ancient ſuperſtitions z but being found ex- 


tremely iniquitous in itſelf, as well as prejudicial to commerce, it was afterwards 


repealed -in the twelfth of Elizabeth. The common rate of Loi: not with- 


0 RY the law, was at that time 14 per cent 4. 


0 


3 


A BILL was introduced by the miniſtry into the houſe of lords, renewing thoſe 


| rigorous ſtatutes of treaſons, which had been abrogated in the beginning of this 


reign; and tho the peers,. by their high ſtation, ſtood moſt expoſed to theſe 


? tempeſts of ſtate, yet had they ſo little regard to public ſecurity, or even to their 


own true intereſts, that they paſſed the bill with only one diſſenting voice . But 


the commons rejected it, and prepared a new bill, that paſſed into a law, by 
Which it was enacted, that whoever ſhould call the King or any of his heirs, 


named in the ſtatute of the 3 5th of the laſt reign, heretic, ſchiſmatic, tyrant, in- 


_ fidel, or uſurper of the crown, ſhould forfeit, for the firſt offence, their goods 
and chattels, and be impriſoned during pleaſure; for the ſecond, ſhould incur a 


premunire ;, for the third, ſhould be attainted of treaſon. But if any ſhould un- 


14 adviſedly advance ſuch a ſlander in writing, printing, painting, carving or gra- 


ving, he was, for the firſt offence, to be held a traitor ||. It may be worthy. of 
notice, that the King, and his next heir, the lady Mary, were profeſſedly of. dif- 
_ ferent religions ; and religions, which threw on each other the imputation of he- 


_ rely, ſchiſm, idolatry, prophaneneſs, blaſphemy, wickedneſs, and all the oppro- 
brious epithets that religious zeal has invented. 
fore, for t 


_ ſo 


It was almoſt impoſlible, there- 
people, if they ſpoke on theſe ſubjects at all, not, to fall into the 


erely cared by this ſtatute; and the Jealouſy of the commons 
+ 5 & 6 Edw, Vic. 1. 7925 4 Ib. e. 20. 3 t Hayward, p. 318. $ Parliamentary 


Hig, vol. iii. 1 298, Burnet, vol. ii. p. 190. | 5 & 6 Edw. VI. cap. 2. 
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for liberty, tho it led them to diſſent from the lords, l 
very active, vigilant or clear- ſighted. 


Tus commons annexed to this bill A clauſe which was of much more impor- 
tance than the bill itſelf, that no one ſhould be convicted of any kind of treaſbn, 
unleſs the crime was proved by the oaths of two witneſſes, who were confronted 


with the priſoner. The lords ſerupled to paſs this clauſe ; tho* required by the 
moſt obvious principles of equity, and tho? their own intereſt was fully as much 
concerned as that of the commons, But the members of that houſe truſted for 


protection to their preſent perſonal intereſt and power, wg negleted the er 
and moſt permanent ſecurity, that of the laws. 


A BILL was introduced into the houſe of peers for making a proviſion for the 


poor; but the commons, not chuſing that a money-bill ſhould begin in the upper 


| houſe, framed a new bill to the ſame purpoſe. By this bill, the church-wardens 


were empowered to collect charitable contributions for the poor, and if any re- 


fuſed to contribute, or diſſuaded others from that charity, the biſhop of the 3 
ceſe was empowered to proceed againſt them. Such large diſcretionary powers, 
entruſted to the prelates, Aer an Mm of Jealouſy. as the N pre 
aſſumed by the peers “. = 

Tux was another occaſion ih which the bales repoſed an unuſual 
confidence in the biſhops. They empowered them to proceed againſt ſuch as 


neglected the Sundays and holydays T. But theſe were unguarded conceſſiona 


granted to the church: The general humour of the times led men to bereave 
the eccleſiaſtics of all their power, and even to pillage them of all their property: 


Many clergymen were obliged for a ſubſiſtence to turn carpenters or taylors, and 
ſome kept alehouſes F. The biſhops themſelves were generally veduced to po- 


verty, and held both their revenues s and Fpiritual office by a _ e e 15 
uncertain tenure. 


Tons ral, biſhop of las” was one of the moſt eminent 1 of "RR 
age, ſtill leſs for the dignity of his ſce, than for his own perſonal merit, his 
learning, moderation, humanity, and beneficence. He had oppoſed, by his 
vote and authority, all the innovations in religion; but ſo ſoon! as they were 
enacted, he had always ſubmitted, and had paid conformity to each ſyſtem of 
religion, which was eſtabliſhed. His known probity' had made this compli- 
ance be aſcribeg, not to an intereſted or time: ſerving ſpirit, bur: $0 
duty, which led him to think that all private opinions ought to be 
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was paid his character, had preſerved him from any ſevere treatment during the 
protectorſhip of Somerſet; but when Northumberland gained the aſcendant, he 
was thrown into priſon ; and as that rapacious nobleman had laid a deſign of ap- 
Prapriating the revenues of the ſee of Durham, and of forming to himſelf a prin- 

cipality in the northern counties, he was reſolved, in order to effectuate his pur- 
poſe, to deptive Tonſtal of his biſhopric. A bill of attainder, therefore, on-pre- 


_ tence of miſpriſion of treaſon, was introduced into the houſe of peers againſt-that 


prelate; and ir;paſſed with the oppoſition only of lord Stourton, a zealous catho- 
lic, and of Cranmer, who always bore a cordial and ſincere'friendſhip'to the biſhop 
of Durham, - But when the bill was ſent down to the commons, they required that 


witneſſes ſhould be examined, that Tonſtal ſhould be allowed to defend himſelf, 


and that he ſhould be confronted with his accuſers: And en n were 


refuſed, they rejected the bill. 


Tuis equity, ſo uouſual in the Parliament- ichn that age, was" aſcribed by 


Northumberland and his partizans, not to any regard for liberty and juſtice, but 
to the prevalence of Somerler' s faction in a houſe of commons, which, being 


choſen during the adminiſtration of that nobleman, had been almoſt entirely filled 


” 


. 
— - 
$s 
er 
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4 


with his creatures. They were confirmed in this opinion, whenithey found, that 


a. bill ratifying the attainder of Somerſet and his 'accomplices-was alſo rejefted by 
the commons, tho? it had paſſed the' upper houſe. | A reſolution was therefore taken 


to diſſolve the Parliament, which had ſat 5855 this whole 9 — 3 ow oy to 
ſummon a new one. 


A new Faria NorrnuMBeRLAND, in order to caſure ro bimſelf a houſe of commons OY 


ment. 


obſequious to his will, ventured on an expedient hich could not haye been 
praiſed, or even thought, of, in an age, when there was any idea or compre- 
henſion of liberty. He engaged the King to write circular letters to all the 
-ſheriffs, in which he enjoined them to inform the freeholders and voters, that 


they were required to chooſe men of knowledge and experience for their repre- 


ſentatives. After this general exhortation, the King continued in theſe worgs: 
„ And yet, nevertheleſs, our pleaſure is, that where our privy council, or any of 

them ſhall, in our behalf, recommend, within their juriſdiction, men of learn- 

ing and wiſdom; in ſuch caſes, their directions ſhall be regarded and followed, 


44 as — the ſame end which we deſire, that is, to have this aſſembly 


f. the perſons in our realm the beſt fitted to give advice and good 


«6 


<< ;council®,” Seyeral letters were ſent t From the King, recommending members 
to particular counties, Sir Richard Cotton for "Hampſhire; Sir William Fitz- 
| williams and Sir Henry Nevill for Berkſhire ; Sir William Drury and Sir Henry 
; * 5 5 * Memorials, vol. ii. p. 394 


Benningfield 
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Benuingiflald for Suffolk, &c. But tho' ſome counties only received this ſpecies Gol 
of congt d'elire from the King; the recommendations from the privy council N 
and the councellors, we may fairly preſume, would extend to — greateſt ry i 
if not to the whole, of the kingdom. 2 

Ir is remarkable, that this attempt was made during the Pr of 4 minor Ling; 4 
when the royal authority is uſually. weakeſt ; that it was patiently ſubmitted to; 
and that it gave ſo little umbrage as ſcarce to be taken, notice of by any. hiſtorian. 
The painful and laborious collector above cited, who never omits the molt trivial 
matters, is the only perſon, that has thought this e letter * of be- 2 
ing tranfmĩited to poſterity. | | 


Tur Parliament anſwered Northumberland's nn As Tobfia had in 8 
the interval been deprived of his biſhopric after a very arbitrary manner, by the 
ſentence of lay commiſſioners, appointed to try him, the ſee of Durham was by 
act of Parliament divided into two biſhoprics, which had certain portions of the 
revenue aſſigned them. The regalities of the ſee, which included the juriſdiction 
of a count palatine, were given by the King to Northumberland ; and it was not 
to be doubted, but that nobleman had alſo propoſed to make rich plunder of che 
revenue, as was then the uſual practice of the courtiers, hae, a e be- 
came vacant. "IEA 
Tu commons gave the miniſtey another EE of „ which. was at 
that time the moſt ſincere, the moſt cordial, and the moſt difficult to be obtained: 
They granted a ſupply of two ſubſidies and two fifteenths. . To render this pre. 
ſent the more acceptable; they voted, a preamble, containing a long accuſation 
of Somerſet, for involving the King in wars, waſting his. treaſure, ingeging | 
« him in much debt, — the coin, and giving rade my W. n. 
„ xeballion *. 2 RE, 
Tux debts of the crown were at this time very cakes The King'bad 
received from France 400,000' crowns on delivering Boulogne; he had reaped 
profits from the ſale of ſome chantry lands; the churches had beem 'deſpoited-of® 
all their plate and rich ornaments, which, by a decree of couneil, without any 
pretence of law or equity had been converted to the King's ufe : Yet ſuch 
bad been the Fapagity . of the courtiers, that the: crown owed about :300,000 - 
pounds 45 and gredr dilapidations were, at the ſame time, made of the royal: 
demeſars, The young prince ſhowed, among other virtue, a diſpoſitzom 0 "2 
 frugality, which, had-he lived, would ſoon have retrieved-cheſe loſſes: Rut as his 3 
health was declining very faſt, the preſent emptineſs of the exchequer was a2 . 
* 7 Edw. VI. cap. 12, F Heylin, P. 95» 132. | t Strype's Eccleſ. Mem. vol. ii. p- 344. 
| | <a, W | ſenſible 
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Chop. I. ſenſible obſtacle to the exttution of thoſe projects, which the ambition of North- 


1553. 


Succe ſſion 
changed. 


$5, 4 


umberland had founded on the proſpect of Edward's approaching end. 


Taar nobleman repreſented to the prince, whom youth and an infirm tare of 
health made ſuſceptible of every impreſſion, that his two lifters Mary and Eliza- 
beth, lad both been declared illegitimate by act of Parliament, and tho' Henry 
by his will had reſtored them to a place in the ſucceſſion, the nation would never 
bear to ſee the throne of England filled by a baſtard : That they were only the 
King s liſters by the half- blood; and even if they were legitimate, could not en- 
joy the crown as his heirs and ſucteſſors: That the Queen of Scots ſtood excluded 

by the King's will; and being an alien, loſt by the law all right of inheriting; not 
to mention, that, as ſhe was betrothed to the dauphin, ſne would, by her ſuc- 
ceſſion, render England, as ſhe had already done Scotland, a province to France: 
That the certain conſequence of his ſiſter Mary's ſucceſſion, or that of the Queen 
of Scots, was the abolition of the proteſtant religion, the repeal of thoſe laws 
enacted i in favour of the reformation, and the re-eſtabliſhment of the uſurpations 
and idolatry of the church of Rome: That fortunately for England, the ſame or- 
der of ſucceſſion, which juſtice required, was alſo the moſt conformable to pub- 
| lic intereſt ; and there was not on any ſide any Juſt ground for doubt or delibe- 
ration: That when theſe three princeſſes were excluded by ſuch ſolid reaſons, the 
ſucceſſion devolved to the marchioneſs of Dorſet, eldeſt daughter to the French 
Queen and the duke of Suffolk: That the next heir of the marchioneſs was the 
lady Jane Gray, a lady of the moſt amiable virtue, accompliſhed by the beſt 
education, both in literature and religion ; and every way worthy of a throne : 
And that even, if her title by blood ſhould be doubtful, which there was no 
Juſt reaſon to pretend, the King was poſſeſſed of the ſame power, which his fa- 
ther enjoyed; and might leave her the crown by letters patent. Theſe reaſon- 
ings made impreſſion on the young prince; and above all, his zealous-affe&ion for 
the proteſtant religion made him apprehend the conſequences, if ſo bigotted a ca- 
tholic as his ſiſter Mary ſhould ſucceed to the throne. And tho? he bore a tender 
affe ion to the lady Elizabeth, who was liable to no ſuch objection, means were 
found to perſuade: him, that he could not exclude the one 5 on account * 
illegitimacy, without alſo giving an excluſion to the other. 


 NoxTHUMBERLAND, finding that his arguments were N to operate on 0 


| the King, began to prepare the other parts of that political fabric, which he in- 


tended to raiſe. Too ſons of the duke of Suffolk by a ſecond venter having 
died, this ſeaſon, of the ſweating ſickneſs, that title was extin& ; and Northum- 


| berland engaged the King to beſtow it on the marquis of Dorſet. By means of 


E D An DAE: a 


this fatovr Ach ef othets; which he conferred: upon him, 20.1.0 the new 
duke of Soffoik and the durcheſs, to give their dudtkter, che Tidy" Jake} im mr- 
rige 4d his Hourth ſon; dhe lord Guilford Bode: In offer co free mite 
by ferthel Alliance, Me negottsted & fufrlage Deætweelf the 188y Citheribe Gray,” | 
ſecondd danger to Sulfolk; ahcb tert Herber, elgeſt fon gb we baff bf Penithoke,” 
He alſo matried his on daughter e lord Haftung e adeft Wi to the an df lun. 4 


"Theſe murtiages were ſolemaſzed wit g 


F . t Pomp and feftiviry; and 


the people, hotel Northumbenind;"eo8lFribt rexpreting their Wil. | 
nation at ſecing'thoſe. public; derfiorſſtoavioha Cf joy, „ afin due dach libs tate of  - | 
the yeung phince's heath e ws i of it 2 r n Act wy „ 
-EDwinp' had been ſeired it the fork zoing y * Ar, 
with the uml. pere but po do r 8 ap 


: 


rom bot | theſe diſtempers, 
rve. £0 0 his healch ; 


— 


wirk a gy which proved” 'obſtinate; and 1 way neither to fegimen or me. 
dioines : Sever Fatal” ſytnp roms of 7 confarap tlon appeared; "and tho”. it was 
hit; as the ſcrſon of tis bree Aae bis ick apd'b perance might 
ger che better Grrthe mabaddy⸗ me d with rea t coficert His bloom a and 'vigour 
— — "The rn ret young prinde, e to the ha- 
tred borue the Diſleys; made it be remarked, that Edward bad every moment 
deelined in health, from the Ute that lortl Nobert Dudlsy bad been put about 
bim, in the quality of gentteman of the bedchamber. 8 88 
Tui lahgulfhing tate Eabntd-s beuik made veces ie 
intent on the execution of his proje&. He removed all, except his own 2 
foi abvat the King? He himfeſf attended him with the greateſt. affiduity ::He 
petended the mot anxious concern by tis health and welfare: And by all theſe 
artifices, he prevailed on hint $0 EET, 'Ainal conſent to the ſetclement proj 
Str Eaward Motitaghe, * thief Ju Common plea u 
Sir Thomas Brotnlcy, 00 Jocks nit artorhey an follicicor general were 
ſent For do the Goineil ; bers, ter the twinotes of the intended deed wens read 
ro] them, the King requlrid them co draw them up in the: form of letters pa- 
vent. They befftated ib obeying this order; and deſired time to'confider of it. 
Tho more they reflected; the great? danger they fund in comp linge. 'Thi 


meg ef de Su i eh th made in cooſe <quetge of 
of Parliament; and by atwther act, Pa W 
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every counſellor who ſigned it, to the pains of treaſon; and! that the only proper 
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right of another, or change the order of ſucceſſion. The judges pleaded theſe . 
reaſons before the council. They urged, that ſuch a patent as was intended would 
be entirely invalid 3 that ĩt would ſubject, not only the judges who drew it, hut 


expedient, both to give force; to the new ſettlement, and free its-partizahs from 
danger, was to ſummon a Parliament, and obtain the conſent and ſanction of that 
aſſembly. The King ſaid, that he intended afterwards to follow that method, and 


would call a Parliament, in which he propoſed to have his ſettlement ratified; but 


in the mean time, he required the judges, on their allegiance, to draw the patent 


> 9 9 herſelf was content to be - poſtponed | to her daugheers. | 


A 
„ 


in the form required. The council tod the judges, that their refuſal would ſub- 


ject them all to the pains of treaſon. Northumberland gave to Montague the ap- 
pellation of traitor, and ſaid that he would fight in his ſhirt with any man in ſo juſt 


à cauſe as that of the lady Jane s ſucceſſion. The judges were reduced to great 
difficulties between the dangers of the lay, and thoſe Fling from the. poſs. 


| of preſent power and authority, “. 


r Ait 


Tux arguments were canvaſſed i in as different motions 8 the c coun- 
cil and the judges; and no ſolution could be found of the preſent difficulties. At 
Taft Montague propoſed an expedient, which ſatisfied both his brethren: and the 
counſellors. He deſired, that a ſpecial commiſſion ſhould be paſſed. by the King 
and council, requiring the judges to draw a patent for the new ſettlement of the 
crown; and that a pardon ſhould immediately after be granted them for any 
offence which they might have incurred by their. compliance. When the-patent 
was drawn and brought to the biſhop. of Ely, chancellor, in order to paſs the 
great ſea], that prelate required, that all the judges ſhould fig it. | Goſnald at 
firſt refuſed; and it was with much difficulty, that he Was prevailed on, by the 
violent menaces of Northumberland, to comply; but the copſtanch of Sir James 
Hales, who, tho” a zealous proteſtant, preferred juſtice on this occaſion to the 
prejudices of his party, could not be ſhaken by any expedient. The chancellor 
next required, for bis greater ſecurity, that all the privy counſellors ſhould ſer 


their hands to the patent: The intrigues. of Northumberland or the fears of his 
; violence were ſo prevalent, that the counſellors complied with his demand. Cran- 


mer alone heſitated during ſome time, but yielded at laſt to the earneſt and pa- 
thetic entreaties of the King . Cecil, at that time ſecretary of ſtate, pretended 
afterwards that he only figned a8 4 witneſs | to the King's ſubſcription. And thus, 
by the King's letters patent, the two princeſſes, Mary and Elizabeth, were ſet 

aſide; and the crown was ſettled on the heirs of the dutcheſs of Suffolk: For the 


Is 


nue, beok is. p 2. + Crania. Mew. pe 295. 
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EDWARD vi. -» 


AxTEx this ſettlement was made, with ſo many inauſpicious circumſtances, ads | 
1533. 


Edward declined viſibly every day in his health; and ſmall hopes were entertiin- 
ed of his recovery. To make the matter worſe, his phyſicians were diſmiſſed by 
Northumberland's advice and by an order of council; and he was put into the 
hands of an ignorant woman, who undertook, in a little time, to reſtore him to 
his former ſtate of health. After the uſe of her medicines, all the bad ſymptoms 


increaſed to the moſt violent degree : He felt a difficulty of ſpeech and breathing ; 
his pulſe failed, his legs ſwelled, his colour became livid ; and many other ſymp- 


toms appeared of his approaching end. He expired at Greenwich i in the ä 


ALL the Engliſh hiſtorians dwell with pleaſure on the excellencies of this young 


year of his age, and the ſeventh of his reign. 


prince; whom the flattering promiſes of hope, joined to many real virtues, had 
made an object of the moſt tender affections of the public. He poſſeſſed mild- 
neſs of diſpoſition, application to ſtudy and bulineſs, à capacity to learn and 
judge, and an attachment to equity and juſtice, He ſeems only to have contract - 
ed from his education and from the age-in which he lived, too much of a narrow 


prepoſſeſſion in matters of religion, which made him incline ſome what to bigotry 


and perſecution: But as the bigotry of proteſtants, leſs governed by prieſts, lies 


under more reſtraints than that of catholics, the effects of this malignant quality . 
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H. E title, of tho-prigceſy; blen w. he conn, after rde,dncraſe Of her 
brother, was nog liable to 80x confiderable riffcpley anche de bene 
- - ; Lharted by the lady Jane's partizans, werenew anf unheard.of bythe 
nation Tho“ all the proteſtants, and, even many;.of..the-catholics, 
believed. che marriage of Heney che « eighth wich Catherine aß Arragan to 
. invalids po as it had been c ntracted. by,.che parties, wit 
intention, had been avowed by Fa ed recognized by 
d on thoſe principles of which then preyaled, 


l 


very few imagined, ht their ide ought” on that account to be regarded as le 


gitimate. A declaration 10. that purpoſe had indeed been extorted from the Par- 


lamebt by the uſual violence and caprice of Henry ; but as that monarch had 
afterwards been induced to reſtore his daughter to the right of. ſueceſſion, her 
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255% 
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title was now- Jos as legal and parliamentary as it was ever eſtcemed guſt. and 
natural. The public had been long familiarized to theſe ſentindents ; During all 
the reign of Edward, the princeſs was conſidered as his lawful ſucceſſor: And 


tho the proteſtants dreaded tht effects of her prejudices, the extreme hatred, uni- 


| ſhed and confuſion. 


verſally entertained againſt the Dudleys *, who, men foreſaw, would, under the 


nate df Jane, be the real ſovereigns, was more than ſufficient to counterbalance, 


even with that party, the ment to religion. This laſt attetupt, to violate 


the order of ſucceſſion, had diſplayed Northumberland's ambition and injuſtice 


in a full light; and when the people reflected on the long train of fraud, ini- 


-quity and cruelty, by which that project had been conducted; that the lives of 
che two Seymours as well as che title of the princeſſes, had been ſacrificed to 


it 3 they were moved by indignation to exert themſelves in oppoſition to ſuch cri- 
winal enterprizes. The general veneration alſo, paid to the memory of Henry 


. the eighth; prompted | the nation to defend the rights of his poſterity; and the 
miſeries of the ancient civil wars were not ſo entirely forgotten, that men were 


willing, by a departure from the lawful heir, to incur r the danger of like blood- 

Nox THUMBERLAND, ſenſible of the e which he muſt expect, had 
carefully concealed the deſtination made by the King; and in order to bring the 
two princeſſes into his power, he had had the precaution to engage the council, 
before Edward's death, to write to them in that prince's name, deſiring their at- 


tendance, on pretence that his infirm ſtate of health required the aſſiſtance of their 


counſel, and the conſolation of their company +. Edward expired before their 
arrival; but Northumberland, in order to make the princeſſes fall into the ſnare, 


kept the King's death fill ſecret; and the lady Mary had already reached Hod- 


_ deſfien, within half a day's journey of the court.” "Happily, the earl of Arundel 
ſent her private intelligence, both of her brother's death, and of the conſpiracy 


| formed againſt her ꝓ: She immediately made haſte to retire; and arrived by quick 


journeys, firſt at Kenning- hall in Norfolk, then at Framlingham in Suffolk; where 


he propoſed to embark and regire t6 Flanders, in caſe ſhe ſhould find it impoſ- 


fible to defend her right of ſucceſſion. She wrote letters to the nobility and moſt 
conſiderable” gentry in every county of England; commanding them to aſſiſt her 


. in the * pou of her crown and perſon. And ſhe diſpatched a meſſage to the 


by which Ane notified to them, that her brother's death was no longer 


8 = aer to her, promiſed them pardon for paſt offences, and required them i im- 


mediately to give orders for proclaiming her acceſſion i in London 8. 


„ | n p. 154. 7 dane, l . p. 933. 4 For ea p. . 
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1 found that farther diſſimulation was ; fruidleſs :- He went Chap. L. 


to Sion houſe o, accompanied with the duke of Suffolk, the earl of Pembtoke, 1353. 


by and otbers of the nobility ; and he approached the lady Jane, who reſided there, 

XN with all the reſpect uſually paid to the ſovereign. Jane was, in a great meaſure, — — 
ignorant of all theſe tranſactions; and it was with equal grief and ſurprize, that claimed. 
the received intelligence of them . She was a lady of the moſt amiable perſon, Qeæen. 
the moſt engaging diſpoſition, the moſt accompliſhed parts; and being of an 
equal age with the late King, ſhe had received all her education with him, and* 
ſeemed even to poſſeſs a greater facility in acquiring every part of manly and po- 
lite literature. She had attained a knowledge of the Roman and Greek langua- 
ges, beſide modern tongues ; had paſſed moſt of her time in an application to learn- 

N ing; and expreſſed a great indifference. for other occupations and amuſements 

\ 0 uſual with her ſex and ſtation, Roger Aſcham, tutor to the lady Elizabeth, 

8 having at one time paid her a viſit, found her employed in reading of Plato, while 
the reſt of the family on e party of hunting in the park; _—_ | 
; \ his admiring the ſingularity of her choice, ſhe told him, that ſhe received more 
N pleaſure from that author than the others could reap from all their ſport and gaity. 
0 Her heart, full of this paſſion for literature and the elegant arts, and of tender- 

' neſs towards her huſband, who was deſerving of her affection, had never opened 

itſelf to the flattering allurements of ambition; and the information of her ad- 

vancement to the throne, was by no means agreeable” to her. She even refuſed” 

to accept of the preſent; pleaded the preferable right of the two princeſſes ; ex 

preſſed her dread of the conſequences attending an enterprize ſo dangerous, not to 

ſay ſo criminal; and deſired to remain in that private ſtation in which ſhe was. 

born. ' Overcome at laſt with the intreaties, rather than reaſons; of her father 
and father-in-law, and above all-of her huſband; ſhe ſubmitted to their will, and 
was prevailed. on to relinquiſh her own judgment. It was then uſual for the Kings 
of England, after their acceſſion, to paſs the firſt days in the Tower; and Nor- 
thumberland immediately conveyed thither the new ſovereign . All the coun- 

\ ſellors were obliged to attend her to that fortreſs; and by this means became, in 

\ ſome meaſure, priſoners in the hands of Northumberland, whoſe will they were 

\ neceſſitated to obey, Orders were given by the council, to proclaim Jane troughs - 

K 0 out the kingdom; but theſe orders were executed only in Eondor. and in the 

N\ | neighbourhood. No applauſe enſued: The people heard the proclamati with 

V |/Blence and concern: Some even expreſſed their ſcorn and contempt; A aka. one- 

„Pet, a vintner's prentice, . was ſeverely. punilhed for this olFnee-$. The pre- 
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6 eeftgay teachet © theitiſel#ts,” abe Were eraployed to' convince theeople er hae 

tt 5 a deit Kdoquenet Trtütleſs »; and Ridley, bp of London! wh 

3 ee i ſetirioh'to „ wal ae? ak wrought'no effect 3 1 
4 0 15 ry "Tux, 5 ople Suffolk, meanwhile, | al keis attenddnct th Mas. As the 

FCC 

their b of duty, to 1 their apptchenfion for che proteſtant Kesten: 

but hen ſhe aſſured them; that the beyer meant to change che 1 vf King Ed. 

_ ward 1, they. colifted themſelyes | in her cauſe with Zeal and'a gt” The hit 

E FED RTF daily, and" broyght ber” HiMfechmnedt? Tr 


"TAJ 


E ſons of; lord | Want and bord Morel. 


1 15 in the ele 8 0 at the head of their reniadts* and re- 
ealgers h. Ne ward Haſtings; brother of the eaff of Huntitgüon, meide te. 
| ceived 4 commilion fromthe ns to make levies för the lady Jane in Buck 
mae te der e tröbpe, Winch Apsguftted to- Fout" thouſand ment 
WWA Joined Queen Mary. Eben 1 fleet, which'hid' been ſent by Nörthumberland 
>. to lie off the coaſt of Suffolk, being! forced "ito Tur mouck by a form. were en- 
5 Bos | gaged tc to declare for that Princeſt. TT ram 


| * eee who had kithens Teen 'blinde ca by ct OP 1 
the danger gather round him, and Knew. not to bat 1 0 to turn in Himel. 
haꝗ devied forces, which were aſſembled at London but dreading. "the * 1 85 4 | 

ay the courtiers and counſellors, whoſe compliance, he knew, had been entirely the 

8 reſult of fear or artiſice, he was reſolved to keep near the pęrſon of the lady Jane, 

ES: an ſend .Suffolk; to command the army. But the; counſellors, who wiſhed to. 

_*.; - remove him |; working on the filial, tenderneſs of ane, ma alte to her the dan- 

ger to which her father would be expoſed, and repreſenter , thiat Northumber- 

=. land, who had, gained reputation by Juppreſling formerly a rebellion in thole 

3 ports, was much more proper to command in that enterprize. . The duke him- 

== — Jas vhoknew the ſlender capacity.of Suffolk, began t to think that none. at” Ame 

. * was able to encounter the preſent danger ; and be agreed to take 0 p him the 

. -  ». command of che troops. The counſellors attended on him, at his dep arture, with 
the higheſt proteſtations of attachment, and none more than Arundel his m Hi real 
_ enemy.**.. As he went along, he remarked the diffaffection of the eople, he 


| farebogh a a fatal ide to his ambitious hopes. * Many,” ſaid he to lord Grey, , 
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wha attended him, ** n out to look at us, but! find not one who cnny Cod Chap. I. 
ce ſpeed you ®. hs 1553. 


Tux duke had no ſooner reached St. ieee e than he found his army, 
which never exceeded fix thouſand. men, too weak to encounter the Queen's +; 
which amounted to double the number. He vrote to the council, deſiring them to 
| ſend him a reinforcement; and the counſellors immediately laid hold of this pre- 
tence to free themſelves from their conſinement. They left the Tower, as if they Lady jase de- 
meant to execute Northumberland's commands; but being aſſembled in Bay- ſemed by the 
nard's-caſtle, a houſe belonging to Pembroke, they deliberated” concerning the 
method of ſhaking off his uſurped tyrauny. Arundel began the conference, by 
repreſenting the injuſtice and cruelty of Northumberland, the exorbitancy of his 
ambition, the criminal enterprize which he had projected, and the guilt in which 
he had involved the whole council; and he aſſerted, that the off method of ma- 
king atonement for their paſt offences, way by a prompt return to the duty which 
they owed their lawful ſovereign 1. This motion was ſeconded” by Pembroke, 
a who, clapping his hand to his ſword, ſwore he was ready to fight any man who 
expreſſed. himſelf of a contrary ſentiment. The mayor and aldermen of London 
were immediately ſent for, who diſcovered great alacrity in obeying the orders 
| they received to proclaim Mary, The people expreſſed their approbation by ſhouts 
of applauſe. Even Suffolk, who commanded in the Tower, finding reſiſtance 
fruitleſs, opened the gates, and declared for the Queen. The lady Jane, after 
wearing the vain pageantry of a crown during ten days, returned to a private life 
with much more ſatisfaction than ſhe felt when the royalty was tenderedto her : | 
And the meſſengers who were ſent to Northumberland, with orders to lay down . 
his arms, found that he had deſpaired of ſucceſs, was deſerted by all his follow- | 
ers, and had already. proclaimed the Queen, with exterior marks of joy and r 
tisfaCtion {|. The people every where, on the Queen's approach to London, gave fg 5 ; 


ſenſible expreſſions of their loyalty and attachment. And the lady Elizabeth met 5d 


her at the head of a thouſand. horſe, which that Nag he ing outs 7 in order to. 
ſupport their joint title againſt the uſurper44,,- 1 4 


Tax Queen gave orders for taking into euſtody the duke of Nerhbüuberhse, 3 
who fell on his knees to the earl of Arundel that arreſted him, and abjectly beg- 
ged his life ++. At the ſame time were committed, the Earl of Warwic, his eldeſt 

ſon, Ambroſe and * Dudley, two of his younger ſons, Sit Andrew Dudley 


1 Speed, p. 8169. - + Godwin, p. 331. I IIbdid. p. 33332. Theses, lib. xiii, 
! Godwin, p. 332. Thaan, lib. xiii. c. 2. [ Stowe, p. 612. J Burnet, vol. ii. 
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ni his brother, the-marqueſs of Northampton, the eart of Huntingdon, Sir Tho- 
355 


mas Palmer, and Sir John Gates. The Queen afterwards confined the duke of 
Suffolk, the lady Jane Gray, and lord Guilford Dudley. But Mary was deſir- 


ous, in the beginning of her reign, to acquire popularity by the appearance of 


cilemency ; and becauſe the counſellors pleaded conſtraint, as an excuſe for their 


treaſon, ſhe extended her pardon to moſt of them. Suffolk himſelf recovered 


his liberty; and he owed: this indulgence, in a great meaſure, to the contempt 


entertained. of his capacity. But the guilt: of Northumberland was too great, 


as well as his ambition and courage too dangerous, to permit him to entertain 
any reaſonable hopes of life. When brought to his trial, he only deſired per- 
- miſſion to aſk two queſtions of the peers who were appointed to ſit on his jury; 


whether « man could be guilty of treaſon. who obeyed orders given him by the 
council under th great ſeal ? and whether thoſe who were involved in the fame 


guilt with himſelf, could act as his judges? Being told, that the great ſeal of an 
uſurper was no authority, and that perſons who lay not under any ſentence of at- 


tainder, were {till innocent in the eye of the law, and might be admitted on any 


Jury * ; he acquieſced, and pleaded. guilty. At his execution, he made profeſ- 


ſion of the catholic. religion, and told the people, that they never would enjoy 


22 Auguſt. _ tranquillity. till they returned to the faith of their anceſtors: Whether that ſuch 
Northumber- were his real ſentiments, which he had formerly concealed, from intereſt and am- 


land exe- 
cuted. 


bition, or that he hoped, by this declaration, to render the Queen more favour- 
able to his family +. Sir Thomas Palmer, and Sir John Gates, ſuffered with him, 
and this was all the blood ſpilt on account of ſo dangerous and criminal an enter- 
prize againſt the rights of the ſovereign. Sentence was pronounced againſt the 


lady Jane and lord Guilford; but without any preſent intention of putting it in 


execution. The youth and innocence of the perſons, neither of whom had 8 


their ſeventeenth year, pleaded ſufficiently in their favour. _ 


Wu Mary firſt arrived in the Tower, the duke of Norfolk, who had been 


Ava prifoner during all the laſt reign ; Courtney, ſon to the marqueſs of 
Exeter, who, without being charged with any crime, had been ſubjected to the 


ſame puniſhmeat'ever-ſince his father's attainder; Gardi 
ner, who had been confined for their the catholic cauſe, appeared 
before her, and implored her clemeney and protection J. They were all of them 
reſtored to their libertys: and immediatdy admitted to her confidence and favour. . 


® Barnet, vol. ui. p. 243. Heylin, p. 18. Baker. p. 316. Hollingſhed, p. 1889. 1 
lin, p. 19. | Burnet, vol. iii. p. 243+ Stowe, p. 614. 
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Norfolk's attainder, notwithſtanding - — er en cb E 
ſented as null and invalid; becauſe among other informalities, no ſpecial matter 353. 


had been alledged againſt him, except wearing a coat of arms, which he and his 


anceſtors, without giving any offence, had always made uſe of in the face of the 
court and of the whole nation. Courtney received the title of earl of Devonſhire ; 
and tho! educated in ſuch cloſe confinement, that he was altogether unacquainted 


with the world, he ſoon acquired all the accompliſhments of a courtier and a 


*. 


brother by the laſt Parliament . 


had appeared to be ſomewhat connected witch the papal authority; and as that 


ſhe believed, all the misfortunes of her family had originally ſprung. The diſ- 


; from the ao of NMaty ; and it Was not "08; before ſhe e * inten- 


gentleman, and made a conſiderable figure during the few years which he lived 


after he recovered his liberty. Beſides performing all thoſe popular acts, which, a 
tho* they only regarded individuals, were very acceptable to the nation, the A | 
Queen endeavoured to ingratiate herſelf with the public, by granting a general 
pardon, tho with ſome exceptions, and Won „ , 


Tu joy ariſing from the ſucceffion of the lawful heir, and from the gracious 
demeanour of the ſovereign, hindered not the people from being agitated with 
great anxiety concerning the ſtate of religion; and as the bulk of the nation in- 
clined to the proteſtant communion, apprehenſions were generally entertaiged of 
the principles and prejudices of the new Queen. The legitimacy of Mary's birth 


princeſs was educated with her mother, ſhe had imbibed the ſtrongeſt attachment 
to the catholic communion, and the higheſt averfion to thoſe new tenets, wWhenee, 


couragements which ſhe lay under from her father, tho at laſt they brought her 


144 


h his will, tended ſtill mare to increaſe her diſguſt to the reſormers; 
and the vexations which the protector and the council gave her, during Edward's 
reign, had no other effect than to confirm her farther in her prejudices. Natu- 
rally of a ſour and obſtinate temper, and irritated by contradictions and misfor- 
runes, ſhe. poſſeſſed all the qualities fitted; to compoſe a bigot 3 and her extreme 


ignorance rendered her _ utterly incapable of doubt in her own belief, or of in: 


dulgence to the opinions of others. The nation, therefore, had great reaſoa * 
to dread, not only the abolition, but the perſecution of the eſtabliſhed religion 


tions. 70 Ne (37 of; 4 
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1653. 


nation. Tho' the biſhopric of Durham had been diſſolved by authority of Par- 
liament, ti Queen erected it anew by letters patent, and replaced Tonſtal in his 
regalities Il as in his revenue. On pretence of diſcouraging controverſy, ſhe 
filenced, by her prerogative, all the preachers throughout England, except ſuch 
as ſhould obtain a particular licence * ; and it was eaſy to foreſee that none but 
the catholics would be favoured with this privilege. Holgate, archbiſhop of 


York, Coverdale, biſhop' of Exeter, Ridley of London, and Hooper of Glo- 


ceſter, were thrown into priſon; whither old Latimer alſo was ſent ſoon after . 


The zealous biſhops and prieſts were encouraged i in their forwardneſs to revive 


the maſs, tho? contrary to the preſent laws. Judge Hales, who had diſcovered 
ſuch conſtancy in defending the Queen's title, Joſt all his merit by an oppoſition 
to thoſe illegal practices; and being committed to cuſtody, was treated” with 
ſuch ſeverity, thahe fell into frenzy, and killed himfelf . The men of Suffolk 


were brow-beaten, when they preſumed to plead the promiſe-which the Queen, 


when they inliſted themſelves in her ſervice, had given them, of maintaining the 
reformed religion : One in particular, was ſet in the pillory, becauſe he had been 
too peremptory in recalling to her memory the engagements which ſhe had taken 
on that occaſion. And tho? the Queen ſtill promiſed, in a public declaration be- 


fore the council, to tolerate thoſe who differed from her g, men foreſaw, that 


this engagement, like the former, would prove but a feeble e. when ſet 
in oppoſition to religious prejudices. 


Fk merits of Cranmer towards the Queen, during hs reign of Henry, had 
deen conſiderable; and he had ſucceſsfully employed his good offices in mitigat 
ing the ſevere prejudices which that monarch had entertained againſt her $. But 
nean part which he had borne in promoting her mother's divorce, as well as 
in conducting the reformation, had made him the object of her hatred; and tho* 
Gardiner had been equally forward in ſoliciting and defending the divorce, he had 


afterwards made ſufficient atonement by his ſufferings in defence of the catholic. 
-* cauſe. The primate, therefore, had reaſon to expect little favour during the | 
2 preſent reign ; but it was by his own indiſcreet zeal, that he brought on himſe| 
te firſt violence and perſecution. A report being ſpread, that Cranmer, in or- 
der to make his court to the Queen, had promiſed to officiate in the Latin ſer- 
vice, the archbiſhop, to wipe off this aſperſion, drew up a manifeſto in his own 


defence. Among other expreſſions, he there ſaid, that woche devil was a har 
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from the beginning, and the: father of lies, ſo he had at this time Rirred up his Chap. 1. 


ſervants to perſecute Chriſt and his true religion: That that infernal ſpirit: nos 
endeavoured to reſtore the Latin ſatisfactory maſſes; a thing of his own inven- 
tion and device; and in order to effectuate his purpoſe, had falſely made uſe of + 


Cranmer's name and authority: And that the maſs is not only without founda- 


tion, either in the ſcriptures or the practice of the primitive church; but likewiſe 


diſcovers a plain contradiction to antiquity and the inſpired writings, and is be- 


ſides replete with many horrid: blaſphemies ®. *, On the publication of this inflam- 
matory paper, Cranmer Tas thrown into oriſon,. and was tried for the part which 
he had ated, in concurring with the. lady Jane, and oppoſing the Queen's ac-- 


ceſſion. Sentence of high treaſon was pronounced againſt him; and tho his guilt 
was ſhared with the whole privy council, and was even leſs than that of moſt of 
the others, this ſentence, however ſevere, muſt be allowed enticely legal. The 
execution of it, however, did not follow; z and Cranmer was reſerved for a more. 
cruel puniſhment. 4 


PETER MARTYR, ſeeing a eee aatheriog: againſt the adi 44 
leave to withdraw; and while ſome zealous catholics moved for his commit 
ment, Gardiner both pleaded, that he had come over by an invitation from the 
government, and generouſly furniſhed him with ſupplies for his journey: But 
as. bigotted zeal ſtill increaſed, his wife's body, which had been interred at Ox» 
ford, was afterwards dug up by public order, and buried in a_dunghill 1. The 
bones of Bucer and Fagius, two foreign reformers, were about the ſame time 
committed to the flames at Cambridge l. John a Laſco was firſt ſilenced, and. 
then ordered to.depart the kingdom with his congregation. ' The greater part of 
the foreign proteſtants followed him; and the nation thereby loſt many uſeſul 


hands for arts and manufactures. Several Engliſh proteſtants alſo took ſhelter in | 


foreign parts, and every thing bore a diſmal aſpe& for the reformati@. 


Dun ixo this revolution of the court, no protection was expected by the pro- 5th October. 
teſtahts from the Parliament, which was ſummoned to aſſemble. A zealous re- A Parliament 


former & pretends, that great violence and iniquity. were uſed in the elections ;. 
but beſides that the authority of this writer is inconſiderable, that practice, as the 
neceſſities of government ſeldom required ir, had not hitherto been often employ- 
ed in England. There ſtill remained ſuch numbers devoted, by opinion or affec- 
Por, vol. ili. P. 94. Heylin, p. 25. Godwid, p. 336. Burnet, vol. ii. Coll. Ne 8. Cranm: 

Mem, p..305.. Thuanus, lib. xiii, c. 2. », + Heylin, p. 26. Godwin, p. 336. Cranm. 


Mem. p. 317. 2 Heylin, p. 265. I Saunders de Sciſm. Anglic. { Beale. 
But Fox, who lived at the time, and is very minute in his narratives, ſays an the matter. 
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Chap. I. tion, to many principles of the antient religion, that the authority of the crown was 
1553. able to give ſuch candidates the prevalence in moſt elections ; and all thoſe who 


ſerupled compliance with the court religion, rather declined taking a ſeat in the 


» houſe, which, while it rendered them obnoxious to the Queen, could afterwards 


_ afford them no protection againſt the violence of prerogative. It ſoon appeared, 


- therefore, that a majority of the commons would be obſequious to Mary's de- 
ſigus ; and as the peers were moſtly attached to the court, from ee en- 
pectation, little oppoſition was expected from that quarter. | 


I opening the Parliament, the court ſhowed a very ſignal contempt of the 


laws,” by celebrating, before the two houſes, a maſs of the Holy Ghoſt, in the 


Latin tongue, attended with all the ancient rites and ceremonies, tho? aboliſhed 


by act of Parliament . Taylor, biſhop of Lincoln, having refuſed to kneel at 


this ſervice, was verÞſcverely handled, and was violently thruſt out of the houſe +. 
The Queen, however, til! retained the title of ſupreme head of the church of 


England; and it was generally pretended, that the intention of the court was on- 


ly to teſtore religion to the ſame condition in which it had been left ur 


but that the other abuſes of popery, which AE e Teas 


would never be revived. 
- Tax firſt bill paſſed by the Phrlidnept was of a very W nature, od 


| aboliſhed every ſpecies of treaſon which was not contained in the ſtatute of Ed- 


ward the third, and every ſpecies of f-lony which did not ſubſiſt Before the firſt 
of Henry the eighth 1. The Parliament next declared the Queen to be legiti- 
mate, ratified the marriage of Henry with Catherine of Arragon, and annulled 
the divorce pronounced by Cranmer ||, whom they greatly blamed on that account. 


No mention, however, is made of the pope's authority, as any ground of che 


marriage. All the ſtatutes of King Edward With regard to religion, were repealed 
by one vote'$; and thereby the national religion was replaced on the ſame foot- 


ing on which it ſtood at the death of Henry. The attainder of the duke of Nor- 


folk was reverſed ;' and this act of juſtice was much more reaſonable than the des 
daring that attainder invalid, without farther authority, Moſt of the clauſes of 
the riot act, paſſed in the late reign, were revived : A ſtep, which eluded, in a 


great meaſure, the popular ſtatute enacted at the firſt meeting of the Parliament. 


' © NorwrrasranpmG the compliance of the two'houſes with the-Queer's inch- 
nations, they. had fill a reſerve in certain articles; and | her choice of a e 


For, vol. iii. p. 19. 3 Burnet, vol. gp. 282. 1 Matis, ſeſſ. 1. c. 1. By 
this repeal, tho? it was in general popular, the clauſe of f ang 6 Edw. e. 11, was loſt, which requi- 
red the confronting two witneſſes, in order to prove any treaſon. 9 _— ſe 2. c. 1. 
$ — ſelf. 2. c. 12. 
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was, in particular, 6—— RIT IRE: Ae that chey determined. CY 


not to ſubmit tamely, in that reſpect, to her will and pleaſure. There were three 
marriages *, concerning which it was ſuppoſed that Mary had deliberated after 
her acceſſion to the crown. The firſt perſon propoſed to her, was Courtney, carl - 
of Devonſhire, who, being an Engliſhman, nearly allied to the crown, could 
not fail to be acceptable to the nation; and as he was of an engaging perſon and 
addreſs, he had gained viſibly on the Queen's affections, and hints were dropt him 
of her favourable diſpoſitions towards him +, But that nobleman neglected theſe 
overturesz and ſeemed rather to attach himſelf to the lady Elizabeth, whoſe youth , 
and agreeable converſation he preferred to all the power and grandeur of her fiſ- 
ter. This choice occaſioned a great coldneſs of Mary towards Devonſhire z and 
made her break out in a declared animoſity againſt Elizabeth. The ancient 
_ quarrel between their mothers had ſunk deep into the mghgnant heart of the 
Queen; and after the declaration made by Parliament in favour of Catherine's 
marriage, ſhe wanted not a pretence for repreſenting the birth of her ſiſter as il- 
legitimate. The attachment of Elizabeth to the reformed religion offended Mas 
ry*s bigotry; and as the young princeſs had made ſome difficulty of diſguiſing 
her ſentiments, very violent menaces had been employed to bring her to com- 
pliance. But when the Queen found that Elizabeth had obſtructed her views 
in a point, which, perhaps, touched her ſtill, moxe nearly, her reſentment, « excited | 
by pride, kneygno longer any bounds z and the . was viſibly expoſed. o 
the greateſt danger 4. 


Carpinat Pole, who had never taken prieff's a Was n et ann: 
poſed to the Queen; and there appeared many reaſons to induce her to make 
choice of this prelate. The high character of Pole for virtue and generoſity; 
the great regard paid him by the catholic church, of which he had nearly reach- 
ed the higheſt dignity on the death of Paul the third f; the Queen's affeftion- 
for the counteſs of Saliſbury, his mother, who had once been her governeſs ; the 
violent animoſity to which he had been expoſed on account of his attachment to 

the Romiſh communion z all theſe. conſiderations had a powerful influence on 
Mary. But the cardinal was now in the decline of life; and having contracted - 


* 


_ habits of ſtudy and retirement, he was repreſented as unqualified for the buſtle of 
a court, and the hurry of buſineſs $.. The Queen, therefore, dropt all views of 


that alliance: But as ſhe entertained a great regard for Pole's wiſdom and virtue, 


the ſtill propoſed to reap the benefit of his advice in the adminiſtration of her 


» Thuan, lib. F. e. fl. f Godwin, p. 339. © © Heylin, 5. 3. Barnet, vol, ü. 
eig, | Father Paul, book iii. Bela, p 31. 
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; government. She ſecretly entered into a negociation with Commendone, an agent 


of cardinal Dandino, legate at Bruſſels; ſhe ſent aſſurances to the pope, then Ju- 
luis the thitd, of her earneſt deſire to reconcile herſelf and her kingdoms to the 
holy ſee ; and the deſired that Pole might be app legate for the 1 


ance of that pious office F. 
Tuxs E two marriages being rejected, the ure caſt her eye towards the em- 


peror̃s family, from which her mother was deſcended, and which, during her 


own diſtreſſes, had always afforded her countenance and protection. Charles the 


fifth, who, a few years before, was almoſt abſolute maſter of Germany, had ex- 
erciſed. his power in ſuch an arbitrary manner, that he gave extreme diſguſt to 
the nation, who apprehended the total extinction of their liberties and privileges 


from the pi of that monarch 1. Religion had ſerved him asA pre- 
tence for his uſurpa 


| and from the ſame principle he mer with that oppoſi- - 
tion which e his grandeur, and daſhed all his ambitious hopes. Mau- 


rice, elector of Saxony, enraged that the la ndgrave of Heſſe, who, by his ad- 
vice, and on his aſſurances, had put himſelf into the emperor's hands, ſhould be - 


_ unjuſtly detained priſoner, formed a ſecret conſpiracy among the proteſtant prin- 
ces; and covering his intentions with the moſt artful diſguiſes, he ſuddenly march- - 


ed his forces againft Charles, and narrowly miſſed becoming maſter of his per- 


fon. The proteſtants flew to arms in every quarter; and their inſurrection, aided 
by an invaſion from France, reduced the emperor to ſuch extremigg, that he was 
obliged to ſubmit to articles of peace, which inſured the independency of Ger- - 


many. To retrieve his honour, he made an attack on France; and laying ſiege 


to Metz, with an army of an hundred thouſand men, he conducted the enter- . 
_ prize in perſon, and ſeemed determined, at all hazards, to ſucceed in an under- 
| taking which had attracted the attention of all Europe. But the duke of Guile, | 


who defended Metz, with a garriſon compoſed of the braveſt nobiſſty of France, 
exerted ſuch vigilance, conduct, and valour, that the ſiege was protracted to the 
depth of winter; and the emperor found it dangerous to perſevere any longer. 


He retired with the remains of his army, into the Low Countries, much dejected 


with that reverſe of fortune which, in his e r had ſo fatally over- 


taken him. 


No ſooner did Charles hear of. the death of Edward, and the acceſſion of his 
kinſwoman, Mary, to the crown of England, than he formed-the ſcheme of ac- 


quiring that kingdom to his family; and he hoped, by this incident, to ba- 


lance all the loſſes which he had 1 0 in Germany. His ſon, n who 


+ Saws vol. l. p. 258. t Thuanus, lib. by. c. 15. 
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vas a widower; bad but one don by his former. marriage 3 and the? he wax only: der 


twenty · Even years of age, eloven years younger tham the Qucen, this piectian, it 
was thought, might eaſily; he verlor and. there as n aI⁰ Wh of her 
having ſtill a nume ue. The empefor, therefare,. im > 
agent ta ſignify his inteations to Mary, ho, pleaſediwich. the Luppart of ſo p.] 
erful.an alliance, and glad to unize horſelf more cloſgly wich, her Mother's mi. 
Jh, to which ſhe wes ever ftrongiy attached. readily embräced the propoſal... 
Norfolk, Arundel, and Paget, neee eee, And „ 
who was become prime miniſter, and who, had been promoteg gg the office 


chancellor, finding how Mary's inclinations lay, ſeconded the proſect of che Spa: 


niſt; alliance; and repreſented, both to her and the emperor, the neceſſity of 


ſtopping all farther innovations in religion, till te Completion uf che marriage. 
He obſerved, that the Parliament, amidſt Fill their compliasxes, had diſcovereck 


; evident, ſymptoms. of puly,, and. ſeeme * reſent determined, to Flalt no' 
fury er Konceſſiens in f 1 1 I c religion : That the”. chef Might 


75 
acrifice to their ſe overcign of, tome, if tive bibel les, which they dd 
106 150 compredend, or gf | ſome et Hemel not 170 iminedigte m. 
borkance, they bad imbibe! uch ſtrong Rxcjudices againſt 'pre 7 1 
Wen e e 1 | t. they woi I with, gr 
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| 85 Chap- 1. ſite advice to the Queen, had ſet out on his journey to England, where he was, 


to exerciſe his legantinelcommiſſion'y he thought proper to ſtop him at Dilling- 
hen, à town on the Danube; and he afterwards obtained Mary's conſent for this 
detention. Tlie negotiation for the marriage mean-whilei proceeded apace ; and 


Mary's intentions to eſpouſe Philip became generally known to the nation. The: 


commotis; who hoped that they had gained the Queen by the conceſſions Which 


_ they had already made, were alatmed to hear, that ſhe was reſolved to contract a 


foteign alliance; and they ſent a committee to remonſtrate againſt that dangerous 
meaſyte.” To prevent farther" de {meme of the ſame kind, ſhe thoughtiproper- 


: 


to diffolve them. . n Hong „ 14. * Nc 155 I an ir 


A conyocaTiON, had "ny ſummoned at the farhe't time Wich the Paittaihentt'; * 


and the majority here alſo appeared, to be of the court religion.” An offer was 
very Frankly. made. .by the Romaniſts, to diſpute concerning, the points controvert- 


ed berween che two communion 4 and as tranſub antiatiog was the artick Which, 5 
of all others, they fle eemed the” EY and founded. on. the moſt Acrefiltible 3; ar- 


| gument, they. choſe to try their ſtrength. by defending: "a The Proteſtants p uſh-- 


* 480 ford as far as the clamour and noiſe of their antagoniſts would permit * 
. that a Had obtaine+ ſome advantage, when, in the 
ah catholics'to av6w; that, according'to' their? 
pper, helW'birhelf iy his hand, and fad ank. | 
wan 85 hi Wr | 1115 W . ho eck, was confineq (only to their" 
own party: The Roman! a. mint, that their champions hade early the bet 
ter of the day z that their adverſaries Uke bnd and obſtinare heretics; that no- 
thing ut eee extreme depr pravity of heart cbuld induce men to brett ſveh! 
elke dent Prindipies 3 ahd che ſevereſt panic ments were due to their 
verſe 115 15 . 80 pleaſed wer? they with their fuperidrity in this fas 
a Mie they ſbon after fene wd te Giſpiite'ar/Oxford 37 and tu ſhow auer chey 
fred no force of learning or capacity,” v Where 'reaſon'was ſo evidently: ohn their 
ſide,” they ſent thither Cramer, Latimer, #nd- Ridley, under a guard, to try 


/ whether thele, renowned controyerfidifts' could Rnd any appearance bf argument 
dc defend tht baffled principles. The Tae? of the debate was very different: 


from what it appeared to be a few years before, in a famous conference. held ar 


de gear. Hine! , er e er „ Haben e, ane ant e 


1 ct e Bine es or) Mgt d en e the 64 211; 61688 


c Gaal Parliament and convocation: were: broke up. the new „ ws with, re: 
gerd to.relighon, the! they- had been anticipated, in molt places, by the 2700 f 
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the catholics, countenanced by the government, were ſtill more openly put in Chap, I. 
execution: The maſs was every. where re-eſtabliſhed ;-,and marriage was; declared . 
to be incompatible with any ſpiritual office. It has been aſſerted. by ſome writers, . 
that three fourths of the clergy were, at this time, deprived of theit livings 3. 
tho other hiſtorians, more accurate r, haye,eſtimated the number of ſufferers. to 
bs far ſhort of this proportion. Could any, principles, of law, juſtice gr reaſon. be 
| attended. to, where ſuperſtition predominates; the prieſts would never have been 
expelled for their paſt, marriages, which at chat time were permitted by the laws of 
the kingdom. At viſſtation was appointed, in order to reſtare more perfectly the , 
maſs and the- antients tites. Among other articles the commiſſioners were enjoined. +» 
to forbid the oath of ſupremacy to be taken by the clergy on their receiving any 
benefice f. It i is to be obſerved, that this oath: had been e ks = . 
of Henry t the eighth, which were ſtill 3 in force. any” HAY | 


- Tris, vialeng and ſudden change of religiod. inſpired: the ans 1: 1 
diſcontent; and even affected indifferent ſpectators with concern, by the hard- 
ſhips, to which o many individuals were on that account expoſed. But the Queen's mar- 
Spaniſh, march "was 4 point of more. general concern, and diffuſed univerſal ap- Rage wih 
prehenſions for the n and independance « of the nation, To obviate all cle... 
| mour, the, arricles of Nb, were flrayn, as e As poſſible for the intereſt 
ayd ſecurity, and even rand eur of ate It was agreed, that tho” Philip, 
ſhou}d have th title of ing, dhe lon 1 Would be entirely i in the Queens 
that n 6 fofeigber mould be capable of enjoying any office i in ac kingdom that 
no innovation. ſhould be made i in the Engliſh laws, cuſtoms and privileges that 
Philip f ſhould not e carry che n abroad without her conſent, nor any of her ED 4 
children without the conſent of the nobility ; 3 that ſixty, thouſand pounds a year „ 
would belle o. on, "her. 28 her. ginture. "that the male ile of this marriage | | 
ſhould inherit, rogether with England, both Burgundy and, the Low Countries; 
and that,, it. Don Carlos, Philip” s ſon. by his former marriage, ſhould die and his 
line be extinct, the Queen: 8 ige, whether. male or female, ſhould inherit Spain, 
Sigly,;Milgn, and all che gther dominions of Philip e. Sch 38 che treaty ofr;th January. 
marriage Ngned by count Egmont, 94 Tour ah STR ON" over e, 
land by the Emperor. * 2 15001 Ry Ait W ITE a 
Tuxsx articles, when publiſhed, gave. no ſai-fation to the nation: It was - 
univerſally ſaĩd, that the Emperor, in order to get poſſeſſion of England, would a 


verbally agtee to any 'Wrins z and the Stender advantage they appeared in che „ | 
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ch.. ee bd he granted, the more certaialy might it be concluded, that he 


had no ſerteus intention ef obſerving them: That the uſual fraud and ambition 
of that monarch might aſſure the nation of fuch a conduct; and his ſon Phitip,” 


_ while he inherite@ theft vices from his father, added to them 4yranny, ſullenneſs, 


pride, and bardarity, more dangerous vices of his own: That England would 
become a province, and à province to kingdom. which uſually exerciſed the 
moſt violent authority over all her dependant dominions : That the Netherlands, 
Milan, Sicily; Naples groaned under the burthen of Spaniſh tyrantiy ; and 
throughout all che new conqueſts in America there had been difplayed ſcenes of 
unrelenting eruelty, hitherto unknown in the hiftory of mankind: That the in- 
quiſt.ion was a tribunal invented by that ryrannical nation; and would. infat ibly, 


with. all their other laws and inſtitutions, be introduced into England: And that | 


the divided ſentiments of the people with regard to religion would ſubject multi- 


tudes to ee Roi and ke e whole nation” to the moſt | 
6 ch Hibs b 2528 avs Dag ; tt 


'Faxsz ae beh. ditt A5 the whole people, prepared the 3 7 


© For a rebellion; and had any foreign power given them eticouragement, or any _ 


Wiat's inſur- 
xeon. 


great man appeared to head them; the 1755 ences might h y_ proved fatal to. 
e 


the Queen's authority. But the King of F 5 tho” enge Fin hoſtilities with. 


the Emperor, refuſed to concur in any propoſal t or an inſu tion ; left he ſhou ould: 


afford Mary a pretence for declaring war. againſt him. And the Kore prudent. 
part of the nobility thought, that, as the ey ils of the Spaniſh alliance were only. 
dreaded at a diſtance, matters were hot yet fully prepared for a general revolt. 


Some perſons, however, more turbulent than the reft, believed, that i It. would be, 


ſafer to prevent than to redreſs gficvapces , and they Fed, a conſpiracy 1 to ri le, 
in arms, ahd declare againſt the Wes mart with Philip. Sir Thomas, 
Wiat propoſed to raiſe Kent, Sir Peter Carew, Bevonlhire ; and they engaged the | 
duke of Suffolk, by the hopes of Ndsbeädg the cron for the lady Jane, to 
2 raifing the midland counties -. Carew's impatience or apprehenſions 
engaged him to break the coneert, and to tiſe in 'arins/ before the day appointed: 
12 was foori ſufptefſecl by the earl: of Bedford, and advifetl to fly into France. 


On this intelligence, Suffolk, dreading an arreſt, ſuddenly left the town, with bis 


brothers, the lord Thomas, and lord Leonard Gray ; ae eee raiſe. the 


people in thę cquntjes af Warwic and Leieeſter; where his intereſt! lap: But he 


was, fa claſely purſued; by che earl of Hug ingg on, at the head. of 900 horſe; ther 
be was oblige io diſperſe his N and W diſcovered | in his N he as 


. Heyl, p. 32. fs oli L 268. c e v, 3 0 t Heylio, 2230 God 5 
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led. ts to London f. Wist was at firſt more ſucceſaful in his temps a 

and having publiſhed a declaration at Maidſtone in Kent, againſt the Queen's 

evil counſellors. and againſt the Spaniſh match, without any mention of religion, 

the people began to gather under his ſtandard. The duke of Notfolk- with Sir #1 
Henry Jernegan was ſent agaiaſt him, at the head of the guards and ſome other | 3 

troops, reiaforced with 300 Londoners commanded by Bret: And he cane | 

within ſight: of the rebels at Rocheſter, where they had fixed their. head quarters. - 

Sir George Harper, here. pretended- to deſert from them; but having ſecretly 

gained Bret, theſe two perſons ſo. wrgught on the Londoners, that that whole 

body deſetted to Wiat, and declared that they would not contribute to — 

their native country. Norfolk, dreading the contagion. of this example, imme 

diately retreated with his troops, and took ſhelter in London *. 

Arrzx this proof of the diſpoſitions of the people, eſpecially of the Lon- © 
doners, who were moſtly proteſiants, Wiat was entouraged to proceed; aud he 
led his forces to Southwark, where he required of the Queen, that ſhe ſhould 
put the Tower into his hands, ſhould deliver four counſellors as hoſtages, and 
in order to enſure the liberty of the nation, ſhould immediately marry an Engliſh- 
man. Finding that the bridge was ſecured againſt him, and that the city was 
overawed, he. marched. up to Kingſton, where he paſſed the river Vith 4000 - 
men; and. returning towards London, hoped” to encourage his partizans, W 
had engaged to declare for him, He had imprudentiy waſted ſo much time at 
Southwark, and in his march from Kingſton, that the critical ſeaſon, on which all 
popular commotions oy as was 757 loſt 3 and tho' he entered Sb Era 


5 Ws +4 


knees, received a pardon, and were diſmiſſed. Wiat Was 3 8 exe-] 3 
cuted ; and as it had been reported, that, on his examination, he had accuſed the! ppreſſed. 
lady Elizabeth and the earl of Devonſhire; . as accomplices, he took care on 
ſcaffold;. before. the whole people, fully to Nee ets of. having any ſhare in > 
rebellion. KIEL 

Tu lady Elizabeth had been, during ſome time, treated with great barſhneſs. 8 
by her ſiſter; and many ſtudied inſtances of diſcouragement and diſreſpect had 2 
deen practiſed againſt ber. She was ordered to take place at court after the . 
counteſs of Lenox, and the durcheſß of. Suffolk, as if ſhe were not legitimate : : 

1 Fox, vol. iii. p. 30. - - * Heylin, p. 33. Godwin, p. 344. Stowe, p. 619.- Baker, 
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Her friends were diſcoùntenanced on every decaſion: And while her virtues, 


which were now become very eminent, dew to her the attendance of all the 
young nobility, and rendered her the favourite of the nation, the malevolenee of 
the Queen ſtill/difcovered itſelf evety day by freſh ſymptoms, and obliged the 
princeſs to retire into the country,” Mary ſeized the opportunity of this rebellion ; 
and hoping to involve her ſiſter in ſome appearance of guilt, ſent for her under a 
ſtrong guard, committed her to the Tower, and ordered her to be very. ſtrictly 
examined by the council. But the public declaration made by Wiat rendered it 
impracticable to employ againſt her any falſe evidence, which might have offered; 
and the prineeſs made ſo good a defence, that the Queen found herſelf under a 
neceſſity of. diſmiſſing her . In order to ſend her out of the kingdom, a mar- 
riage was propoſed to her with the duke of Savoy ; and when ſhe declined gi- 
ving her conſent, ſne was committed to cuſtody under a very ſtrong guard, at 
Wodeſtoke. The earl of Devonſhire, tho? equally innocent, was confined in 
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Fotheringay'caftle. 


and the earl of Deyonthitz, the Queen, iticapable of generoſity or eſemency, de- 


rermined to remove every perſon, from whom the leaſt danger cguld be appre- 


of both, and would to0 chuch unbeod their minds from chat eonſtancy, which 


4 . F 


p- 85. + Fox, vol. iii. p. 35. Heylin, p. 166. 
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RE for a moment; and they would ſoon 'rejoih each other in ue bene telt Chap: . 


affections would be for ever united, and where death, diſappointment, and mis- 1554. 
fortunes could no longer have acceſk to them, or diſturb their eternal felicity f. F 


Ir had been intended to execute the lady Jane and lord Guilford together on 
the ſame ſcaffold at Tower- hill; but the council. dreading the compaſſion of the 
people for their youth, beauty, i innocence, and noble birth,” changed their orders; 
and gave directions that ſhe ſhould be beheaded within the verge of the Tower. Execution of 
She ſaw. her haſband led to execution; and having given him from the window Grey: TO.” 
fome token of her remembrance, ſhe waited with tranquillity” till her on ap- 
pointed hour ſhould bring her to à like fate. She even ſaw his headleſs body 
carried back in a cart, and found herſelf more confirmed by the reports, whick 
ſhe heard of the conſtancy of his end, than ſhaken by ſo tender and melancholy 
a ſpectacle. Sir John Gage, conſtable of the Tower, when he led her to exe- 
cution, deſired her to beſtow on him ſome fmall preſent, which he might keep 
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as a pereronl memoruf of ber She gave! dim her table. N where ſhe bad 
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ſoul ; and that if her fault deſerved puniſhment, her youth at leaſt, and her im- 

prudence were worthy, of excuſe q. and that God: and poſterity, ſhe truſted, would 

ſhew her favour... On the ſcaffold, ſhe made a ſpeech to the bye: ſtanders, in hic 

the mildneſs of her*diſpoſition; led her to take the blame entirely on herſelf, wich- 
| out uttering one complaint againſt the ſeyenity, with which ſhe had been treated. PETIT? 
She 1 chat ber PRs Jas not the e th ee hin crown, but 
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could. now Ade to che 17 9 ſtate 3 ad cho — of the laws had 
been copſtrained,, ſlie would ſhow,,.by her voluntary ſubmifſion zo their-ſentencey, - 
that ſhe v was deſirous, to ;attone. for, that diſqbedience; into which too much +falial 
piety had, betrayed, her : That ſhe had; juſtly. deſerved this puniſhment? for being 
made the inſirument, tho the unwilling inſtrumont, of the ambition of others: 
And that the Racy of her life, ſhe hoped, might at leaſt be uſeful, by proving 
that! innocence excuſes not great miſdeeds, if they tend any: way to the deſtruction. - 
'of the commonwealth, Alter utyeriog: theſe words;: ind ciuſed berſelf t0 bs dib- 

' robed by her women; and with a eig. ſerene countenance ne herſelf to. 
theiexecutioner . alien at ,0 ich 440 4 Suns a9: 14: 4 294 5 iy | | 

| + Heylin, p. 167. Baker, p. 319. * Heylio, p. 167. | + 15. p. 167. | - 

kom vol dit p. 36, 37. Hollinglhed,, p. 1099. | "Y 1 . | 
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Chap. 1 Ins Quke of Suffolk was tried, candemned, and executed ſoon after; and 
4554 would have met with more compaſſion; had not his temeriry been the cauſe of 
his Aapghter 5 untimely death. The lord Thomas Gray loſt his life for the ſame 
climę. Sir, Nichelas Throckmor;on was tried: in Guildhall ; but there appearing 
no ſatisfaRory evidence againſt him, he was able, by makivg an admirable de- 
fence, to Ohtain a yerdi& of the jury in his favour. The Queen was ſo enraged: 
24 ̃1b this diſappointment, that, inſtead of releaſing him as the law required, the re- 
© committeg him to the Tower, and. kept him-in cole confinement during ſome 
time. But her reſentment ſtopped not here : The jury, being ſummoned before 
che council, were all of them ſent to priſon, and after wards fined, ſome of them 
4 thonſand pounds, others two thouſand a: piece . This illegal violence pro · 
| ved. fatal to ſeyeral, among others to Sir John Tnrockmorton, brother to Sir Ni- 
chglas, who was Tondemned on np better evidence than had been formerly rejected. 
The Queen filled. the Tower, and all the priſons with, nobility and gentry, whom 
their intereſt with the people, rather than any appearance of guilt, bad made the 

ohjects of her ſuſpicion. And finding, that ſhe: was become extremely odious to 
the gatiop, ſhe. was reſolved to diſahle them from reſiſt ance, by ordering general 


myſters, and gireRing de eee to ſeize ou a. 2 Nh theus on 
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Tno' the government: Wandel ener 60 rf an m e che Quite? s autho- 
rity: had received ſuch an increafe from the fepprefſion of Wiat's rebellion, that 
the miniſtrythoped ro find @ very compliant diſpoſition in the new Parliament, 
| AParliament. Which was ſummoned to aſſemble. The Emperor alſo, in order to facilitate the 
hens April. ſame end, had borrowed no eſs 4 ſurthan*400,000 pounds which he had ſent 

over to Bngland, to be diſtributed in bribes and penfions among the members: 
A+ pernicious practice, of uhich there had not hitherto been any inſtance in 
England. And not to give the publie any alarm with regard to the church 
lands, the Queen, notwithſtanding” ber bigotry, reſumed her legal title of ſu- 

preme head of the church, wien ſhe had 1 three months before.” Gar- 
diner, the:chancelior, opened the ſeſſlon h; in which he aſſerted the 
Queen's hereditary title to the cron mai Wl | her right to chooſe a huſband 
for-hevſelf ; obſerved how proper'an'vfc the had made of that right, by -prefer- 
ring ap old ally, deſcended from the hauſe of Burgundy and remarked" the 
failure of - Henry the cighth's poſterity, of whom there no remained none but 
A ra as ep you” in order to obviate the in. 
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conveniences, | 
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conveniencies, which might ariſe from, different. NCT” neceſſary to Chap: 4: 
inveſt the Queen, by Jaw, wich, a power of difpoling af the cron, and of ap- 1554 
pointing: her ſucceſſor: A power, , he. ſaid, which was not to be. regarded as 4 
new ding in Englaod, fince it had farmerly been conferred oa Henry che eighrb f. 
Tas Parliament were much diſpoſed to gratify the Queen" in all her flefives 4 
bum whowths libwery,-indeprindency;i aud. very being. of the nation were brought 
n een eee not by any means be brought to compli- 1 
apct. | They knew both the in veterate harred which the bore the tadyElizaberh, 33 
and her devoted attachment ta the:houſe of Auſtria: They were acquainted wich 
her extreme bigotry, which would-lead: her to poſtpone all comfideration-of joſtioe 
or national intereſt to the eſtabliſhment of the catholic religion They remarked, 
that Gardiner had, carefully avoided, in bis ſpesch, the giving 4% Elixaheth, the 
appellation. of the Queen's ſiſter; and they chęuge concluded, chat a .delign was 
formed of excluding her as Megniware,: te et Mats 8 1 
with luch a power 48 ſhe required, wapld make 4 will in her ds favour, 
and thereby render, England. for ever a province of the Spaniſh. manarch): 
they were the more alarmed with theſe, projects, beg thay: pM 1 4 
deſcent from os e houſe of Lancaſter was carefully infiligd on, nt 
publickly re epreſented a8 che true and any heir — = big #5 8392 
Tus Parliament, therefore, amt af their Hangers | were: determinad 0 n 
ata diftance from the -precipice;; which lay before. hem. i They end at Ae 
ratifying the articles of mamiage, which: were drawn very fivhucably fur Eng 
land; but they declined. gang ang ſuch law as the chanceþpr/pointed-out Fa 
them: They would not ſa mud as declare irtreaſen to imagine er f A 
death of the Queen's huchand, while ſhe was alive and n bill introduced: for 
that, purpoſe. vas laid aſidet after the firſt readings. The njorgiefiaſtually 40,cur — 5 
off Philip's hopes of exerting an authority in England, they paſſed a iam, inwhich 8 
| they declared, © that her majeſty as their only Qneen, Maud ll, and af 
< ſole, Queen, enjoy the crown! and ſoxexeiguty of ber realms, wich all che p 
| © eminences, dignities, and rights thereto belonging, is as. large. apd ample 8 
<< manner aftet her marriage, as; before, without, any title or alem agcruing to che 
2 e Spain.) either. as tenant, by courceſy. of the nnen 1 
2 
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Chap. I, 


1554. 


5th May. 


bead, as fe fibre with affection for her young Tps 
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alteady, by an exertion” of ber abſolute power, put Tonſtal in poſſeffion of that 
ſce*: But tho" it was uſüal at that time for the crown to aſſume authority which 
might ſeem entirely letzillative; it was always <deemed more ſafe and ſatisfactory 
to procure the fnetibn of Parlament. Bills were introduced for ſuppreſſing erro- 


neous opinions contained in books, and for reviviug the law of the [ix articles, 


together with thoſe againſt the Lollards, againſt hereſy and:ecroneous preaching: 
But none of theſe laws could paſs the two houſes: +A proof, that the Parliament 


ſeem to havt been leſs ſcrupulous. The Queen, therefore, finding that they 
would not ſerve all her purpoſes, finiſhed the! ſeffion' by diſſolving them. 
NMAuv's thoughts were now entirely employed about receiving Don Philip, 


'whoſe-arrivat ſhe houriy expeted:* This princeſs, who had lived ſo many years 


in 4 very reſerved and” private manner, without ul proſpect or hopes of a huſ- 
| ü, whom the had never ſeen, 
char the wültec With The urthoft kchpätienlee for the kotnpletion of the marriage ; 
aid every RICE to her u Totrce bf anxiety and diſcontent e. She com- 
ained of Philip's ddlays as affected; and the could not Conceal her vexation, 
that, tho mud bronght Him a Kingdom a8 a dowry, he treated her with fuch he- 


. ? 


Sees ther he Md Hederher fäbbüred ber with" üiagle jetter. Tier ſondteſs 
cas but chen mob ifereaſed bysthis ſupercikous treatment j and When The föùnd 


thut her bed had Entertained the gredteſt dverſton for the event, td which ſhe 
reſentment : A ſcqusdron, under the command of lord Effingham, had been 


fitted ut; tb cem Philip from Spain; Where he- then refided ;/bur the adthirät 
8 8 


a 469 thut cher diſcontents ran very high ainong“ che feättieh, dnt "that 
it Wüs net fue fh püto entrüſt himſelf into thelr Hinds ſge gAV bfders to 


difain/ thefh. Ste then: dreaded, dat” the Frebeh fleet, being maſters of the 


| anding, 
w ͤͤé— C11; impaired By me," and batted by ck 
melt, cid fender her def fcteptabie to het furtite' ſpöüfe. Her glaſs diſcovered 


ſes, nigghetinterceptofier-huſband ; and every ruftigur of danger, every blaſf of 
Wind? thiew her antd pamcs and convnffions. Her health, and even här under 
7X TT(ͤã] ? d/ꝙyy by Kh etrenie itipdtichoe Y ind The WHYAIck 
ol; 16k Her perfor, impair by Arne, and bated" By Hük- 


to her how haggard ſhe was become, and when ſhe remarked the decay of her 
 perſos; ſhe knew not whether ſhe! ouglit more to deſire or apptehend "the ar- 
rü ef Philip -7 babe to 4090731167 Nei gl: yd LwIoflib nad Ban Hod 
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Ar laſt came the moment ſo impatiehtly expected; and news were brought Chap. I. 


3 abs: Queen of Philip!s arrival at Southampton. A few days after, they-were 


martied in Weſt miaſter; and having made a pompous entry into London, : where 
Philip, diſplayed his wealth with great oſtentation, ſhe» cattied him to Wind- 
ſor, the palace in which. they afterwards. reſic ed. The prince's behaviour 


was ill calculated to cure the prejudices which the Engliſh nation had entertained 


_agaialt, him He. was diſtant and reſer ved in his addrels took no notice; of 


33 


19th July. 
Philip's arri-. 
val in Eng- 
land. 


ſalutes even of the moſt conſiderable noblemen; : and: ſo entrenched; himſelf in 


forms and ceremonies, that he Vas it a manner inacceſſible +: But this circum- 
ſtance. rendered him the more acceptable to the Queen, who deſited: to have ho 
company but her husband nnd νhj,⁰ν,ãbimpatient when ſhe met with any in. 
terruption to her fondneſs. The ſhorteſt abſence: gave. her vexation ; and when 


he ſyowed civilities to 405. other woman, ſhe cduld hot 18 5 her &8louſy and | 


ARID (1; , THALS 1 26 33800 ein DSM | $8 11 2737: 0301 210, 

Tus Queen ſobn Kipnd, that Philip's ruling paſſion was ambition; a th. t 
pt only method of gratifying bim and ſecuring his affections wWas to render 
him maſter of England. The intereſt and liberty of her people were conſidera- 
tions of ſqjall, memeat, in compariſon, of her obtaining this favourite point 


Sbe ſummoned ane Parliament, in; hopes of finding them entirely compliant; 
and that ſhe might aequire the greater: authority over them, ſhe: imitated the +2 Novem- 
_ precedent of the former xeign, and wrote circular letters, directing a proper choice 


-of members. The ztal of the catholies, the influence of Spaniſh, go gold, the 


. powers. of preragative, the diſcomagement of the gentry, particularly; of the 
| Proteſtabts (5 all. theſe caaſce, Jeconding' zhe-intrigues of Gardiner, had procured | 


her,” a houſe of commons which Vas, im a; great meaſyres. to her ſatisfaction; and 
it was thought, from the diſpoſition of the nation, that ſhe might now ſafely omit, 
in, her ſummons of the Parliament, the title of ſupreme. bead of , the, church, 


tho! inſeparably annexed. by law to the cron of England $. Cardinal Pale 


was arrived in Flanders, inygſted irh. legantine ponect from the pope: In 


order to prepare the way. fore bis atrival id Bogland, the Parliament paſſed an 


act reverſing his attaigcder, and reſtoring, his: blood and the, Qpeen, diſpenſing 
With the old ſtatute of provifors,. echo him: pe de Fg Ger The 


fo K % . e Wie f } God 
4.1.5 For, vol. iii. p 'P. 39 "Barnet, el, iii, 392. "A 'We 2 
by Sir 5 i t that che adbviral of Englan > 220 * b 265. when Philip 
was on board; becauſe they bad not lowered their topſa ils, as a mark of | deference to the Eoglith 0a 
vy in the narroW f Ky very / ſpitited” behaviour; Und very unlike thofe times. 


. + Baker, p. 320. t Mew. of Cranin. 344. Strgpe's Ecel, iii. p. 54 
155. . $ Burnet, vol. it. p. 291. Suppe, K p. 455. s 
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Ghee. I. cardinal came over to London; l after being introduced to the king and 
„ Queen, he invited the Parliament to reconcile themſelves and the kingdom 
o che apoſtolic ſer, from which they had been ſo long and ſo unhappily ſe- 
parated· This meſſuge was taken in good part; and both houſes voted an 
addteſs to Philip and Mary, acknowledging that they had been guilty of a moſt 
horrible defection from the true church; profeſſing a ſincere repentance for their 
paſt tranſgreſſions ; declaring their reſolution to repeal all laws enacted in preju- - 
dice of the church of Rome; and praying their majeſties, that - fince'they were 
happily uninfected with that criminal ſchiſm, they would intercede with the holy 
father for their abſolution and forgiveneſs}. "Their requeſt was eaſily granted. 
The legate, in name of his holineſs, gave the Parliament and kingdom abſolu- 
tion, freed chem from all cenſures, and received them again inte the boſom of 
The church. The pope, then Julius the third, being informed of theſe tranſac- 
tions, ſaid, that it was an unexampled inſtance of his felicity, to receive thanks 
from the Engliſh, eee n to * what he * to e * 
for performing 9. 
E: = eee the extreme nk, of whoſe times, em! againſt popery, 
5 the db ada uppermoſt with the nobility and gentry, wWas their | 
5 and eſtates; und they were not brought to make theſe conceſſions in favour of 
| Nome till they had received repeated aſſurances, from the ' pope as well as the 
| Ws 6 that the plunder which they had made of the eccleſiaſtics,' ſhould never 
3 be enquired into; end chat the abbey and church lands ſhould remain with the 
_—  Preſear poſſeſſdrs . But not truſting altogether to theſe promiſes, the Parlia- 
">= ment ook care, in che Jaw nſeif +, by which they repealed the former ſtatutes en- 
added againſt che pope's authority, v0 inſert a clauſe, im which, beſides beſtowing va · 
lidity on all marriages edlebrated during the ſchiftn, and fixing the right of in- 
cumbents to their beneßtes, they geve ſerurity to che poſſeſſors of chureh lands, 
and ſreed ehem from all danger of vcclefiaſtical” 'eenſures. The convocation alſo, 
F | in order to remove all apprehenſions on Kat head, were induced to preſent à pe- 
1 nition te the ſamepurpoet;/unt the legte, in his muſter's name, mae ur der 
rrerüsfucttens! At now appented; thut, norwithſtanding the efforts of the Queen. 
and King, the pouer of the papacy mas effectually ſuppreſſed, and invincible 
barriers fixed againſt its re-eſtabliſhment. - For tho? the juriſdiction of the eccle- 
ſiallics) was, for Fes Gat Their Propertys, « on en e La 
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end wis irvergievablytolt; and no hopes remained of recovering it. Even 
theſe arbitrary, powerful, and bigotted princes, while the tranſactions were yet na- 
cent, could not regain to the church her poſſeſſions fo lately raviſhed ſrom her z 
and no expedients were left the clergy for enriching themſelves, but thoſe Which 
they had at firft practiſed, and which had required many ages e . 


bariſm I F Dos r ett 


Tu Parliament having ſecured their own poſſeſſions, were more, ** 
with, regard to religion, or even the lives of their fellow Fitizens z, and they re- 
vived the old ſanguinary laws againſt heretics ®, which had been rejected in the 


former Parliament. They alſo enacted ſeveral has againſt ſeditious words and - 
| rumours Þ ; z and they made it treaſon to imagine or attempt the death of Philip. | 


his marriage with the Queen 4. Each Parliament hitherto, had been in- 
ducec to go a ſtep farther than their predeceſſors; ; but none of them had entirel 
loſt all re ard to national intereſts. Their hatred againſt the Spaniargs, a8 vel 


as their ſuſpicion of Philip's pretenſions, ſill prevailed; and tho” the Queen at- 


tempted to get her huſband declared preſumptive heir of the crown, and to have 


the adminiſtration put into his hands; ſhe failed in all her hopes, and could not 


ſo much as procure the Parliament's find to his coronation 5. All attempts 


likewiſe to obtain ſubſidies from the commons, in order to ſupport the emperor 


in his war againſt France, proved fruitleſs; and the vſual animoſity and je 
of the Engliſh againſt that kingdom, ſeemed to have given place for the pre- 
ſent, to lixe paſſions againſt Spain. Philip, ſenſible of the prepoſieſions enter- 
. tained agaioſt him, endeavoured to acquire popularity, by procuring the _ 
© of foveral priſoners of diftin8ion ; the lord Henry Dudley, Sir George H 


Sit 'Nichglas Throckmorton, Sir Edmond Warner, Sir William St. Lo, Sir Ni ; 
cholas Arnold, Harrington, Tremaine, who bad been confitied: from the fuß 


-4 The pope at fieſt. gave cardinal Pole poxers to tranſa&-oly with gates tbe uh 5 | 
charghr Javds 5; but beipg, admagiſheg-of, the danger atzending apy attempt . . 


the lapds, he gulazged the cardinal pawer, and granted him aptharity to enſure the future. po 
of the church Japds to the e pt. r ere was only one clauſe in the cardinal's po 

that bas ; given occafion for ſome ſpec 

think important enough to merit the being communicated to the holy ſee. But Pole ſmply ratifed- 
the noſſeſion oh the hoe church lands; and bis, commiſſion bad given him full powgrs $0, N 
poſe. n vol. vü . p. 264, 266. It is true, ſome-councils have declared, that: 
it. excee even the power o f the pope to alienate any church lands ; and the. s 0 to his 
Convenience, may either adhere to or recede from this declaration, 


2 & 2 Phil. & Mar. c. 6. Ne, . 2 % mu. cle 4. 
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ation. An exception was made of ſuch caſes as Pole = 
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Chap. l. 
1554. 


ansie reſentment” of the court j. But l was more agreeable to the na- 
tion than his protection of the lady Elizabeth, from the ſpite and malice of the 
Queen and the reſtoring her to liberty. This meaſure was not the effect of any 
gene roſity in Philip, a ſentiment of which he was wholly incapabie; but of aire. 
fined policy; which made him foreſee, that, if that princeſs were put to death, 
the next lawful heir was the Queen of Scots, whoſe-ſucceſſion would for ever an- 


ner England to the crown of France. The earl of Devonſhire alſo reaped ſome - 


benefit from the affected popularity of Philip, and recovered his liberty: But that | 


nobleman figding himſelf expoſed to ſuſpicion, begged permiſſion to travel * 


And he ſoon after ied in Padua, from poiſon, as is pretended, given him by the 


ümperialiſts. He was the eleventh and laſt earl of Devonſhire of that noble: 1 


1555 


ts January. 


, allied to che royal family of Franc. 4 


Tue Qucen' s extreme deſire of having iſſue, had s her forty gie erh 


to any appearance of her pregnancy ; and when the legate was introduced to her, 
500 fancied. that ſhe felt the embryo ſtir in her womb. Her flatterers compared 

is motion of the infant to that of John the Baptiſt, who leaped in his mother's 
belly at the ſalutation of the virgin T. Diſpatches were immediately ſent to in- 
form foreign courts . of this eyent ; Orders were iſſued to give Public thanks: 


Great rejoicings, were made: The family of the young prince was already ſet- 


tled ; for the catholics held themſelves aſſured that the child. was.to be a. male: 


And Bonner, Biſhop of London, made public prayers be faid, that Heaven 


would pleaſe to render him beautiful, vigorous and witty. But the pation re- 
mained ſtill ſome what incredulous; and men were perſuaded chat the Queen 


laboured unger inſrmities, which rendered her incapable of having” children. 3 
| Her ipfaot, 4 proved only the chmee ment of a dropſy, * which" the Uſor- 


dered ſtate of her health had brought upon her. The belief, however, of ber 


pregnancy was ſtill maintained with all poſſible cares and was one artifice, by 


which Philip endeavoured to ſupport his authority in the kingdom. The Par- 
liamearpaſſed a law, which, in cafe of the Queen's death, appointed him pro- 


tain no farther ee came Nee ares to en, * and” 33 
ſolved. them. "TT 5 IE | 


Trex happened a N affair this ſflion; which Gon not 565 paſſed 


| over in filence. Several members of the lower houſe, diffarisfied with the mea- 


fures of the Parliament, but finding themſelves. Way . to prevent them, made a a 


: 4 Heylin, p. 30. Burnet, vol. ii. p · 287. Stowe, p. 626. x * Heylin, . 40. Godwin, 
. 349 id Burnet, e ii. p. . 0 p. 3. 1 Heylin, e 
15 | ſeceſnon, 
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tector didhg the minority z and the King and Queen, finding they could ob- 
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ceibon,: — to ſhow their diſapprobation, and nf eee at- Chap L 
tend the houſe j. For this inſtance of contumacy, they were indicted in the Kings - 
bench after the diſſolution of the Parliament: Six of them ſubmitted ti the mer | 
cy of the court, and paid their fines: The reſt; traverſed ;, and the Queen died 
before the affair was brought to an iſſue. Judging of the matter by the ſubſe 
quent pretenſions of the houſe of commons, and, indeed, by the true principles 
of a free government, this attempt of the Queen's miniſters muſt be regarded as 
a breach of privilege; but it gave little umbrage at that time, and was never call 
ed in ppl any My mn eee e K 
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de Queen's extortions.——The emperor refigns bis cru arc. 


tion of Cranmer. War with France.. Barrie of” Se.” Nuintin, | 4 


Calais taken by the French. Aﬀairs of e ff bf 
/ the bn gh andthe Queen of e . ede 
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H E ſueceſs hich. u. Gander, ba his! WO 2 Sada conduct had Chap. u. 

met wich in governing the Parliament, and engaging them both to 1555. 
SG of the"Spaniſh' alſiande, and the 're-eſtabliſbmene” of *the"aheldr*religids, = 
ro points, to which; it was! believed, they bore” an 'exricthe"averfion,” had 0 
raiſed bis character for wiſdom! and policy, that bis opinion: Was received "as 
an oracle in the Queen's councils ; and his authority; as it Was nIways great in 
his on party, no longer ſuffered any oppoſition or eontroul, Cardinal Pole - 
himſelf, tho more beloved on account of his virtue and canddur, and tho“ Rape: 
not in birth and ſtation, had not ual-weight in Public denberntions ; atdiwhile 
his learning; plety and humanity were extremely reſpected, he was repreſented 
more as a good man than a grpat miniſter. A very important queſtion was fre- 
quently debated before the Queen. and council, by: theſe two eceleſſaſties; whe. 
ther the laws lately revived againſt heretics ſhduld be put in execution, or ſhould 
only be employed to reſtraing by terror, the bold attempts of theſe zealots. 
Pole was very ſincere in his religions principles y and the: his mederation had nde 
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s 1 ie vol. iii. p. 165. 
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CO den be fſpoſted at Rome of a tendeticy towirds Lutheribiſm ; he was Geriouſly 


perſuaded of the edrhvlic'dodrines, and thought-that no tonſideration of human 


policy ought ever to chme ih competition with fuch important intereſts. Gar · 


Uiner, on the cunttary, had always made his religion ſubſervient to his ſchemes 
of ſafety or advancement; and by his unlimitted complaiſance to Henry, he had 


ſhown; that; had he not been puſhed to extremity under the late minority, he 


was ſufficiently diſpoſed to make a ſacriſce of his principles to the eſtabliſned theo · 
leg. This was the well known character of theſe two great edunſallers; yet 


ſuch ia the prev alenes of temper above ſyſtem, that the benevoſent diſpoſition of 


Pole led him to adviſe a toleration of the heretical tenets which he highly blamed; 


while the ſevere manners of Gardiner inclined him to ſupport, by perſecution, # 


chat religion which, at the rm he regarded with great indifference ®. This 


circumſtance of public er F 4 the higheſt importance; and from being 
the object of deliberation in th ot” it ſo60 became the ſubje& of diſcourſe 
AO Os. nation. We ſhall repreſent, in a few words, the topics by whieh 
h. fige — of might have. ; ſupported, | their ſcheme of policy; and wall 
aper the SP lite realons which have been employed, with regard t to an argu- 
dent thar-cyer ever Bas been and ever. will | be fo much canyaſſed. 5.75 


Tux  praflice of | perſecugion, fad the : defenders of. Pole“ s opinign, is the 
dal of all religion; and the theological animoſity, ſo fierce and Yiolent, far m 
being an argument of mens conviction in their oppoſite tenets, is a ceftain proof, 


that they have never reached any ſerious perfualion with regard io theſe remote 
And ſublicge ſubjects. Een thoſe ho are che molt impatient of uric a 


other:controverfies,' are mild and moderate in compariſon. of polemical div 
and wherever a man's knowledge and experience give him a ;porfet aſſurance 
his oun opigion, he regards with coutempt, rather than anger, the oppoliion 


ky and. miſtakes. of others. But while men zealoufly maintain what, they neither 


clearly comprehend, nor entirely believe, they are haken ig their imagined faick. 


by the oppoſite perſuaſion, or even doubts of other men; and vent on their an 


_  tagpoiſts that limpatience whick is the natural neſult of ſo diſagrecable a ſtare of 


the underſtanding,” They chen embrace eaſily any pretence for tepteſenting op- 
Panents as impious and prophane; and if they gan «iſo find a colour for con- | 
necting this violeace. withthe intereſts of civil government, they can no longer be | 
reſtrained from giving uncontrouled ſcope to vengeance and reſentment, But 
ſurely never ſentor prize was more unfortunate than chat of founding perſecution | 
upon policg, ar endeavcuring, for the ſalee of peace; to ſettle an entire uni- 
— of * in een which, of all _ are be ſubjefted to 


i | has „Kala, p. 7. ö . 
N 1 „ the 


the criterion of, human reaſon, The 3 and unc ontradicted — of Che 
one opinion in religious ſubjects, can only be owing, at firſt to the ſtupid. igno- 
Trance and barbariſm of the people, who never indulge themſelves in any ſpecula- 
ion or enquiry 3 and there it no other expedient for maintaining that uniformity, ſo 
fondly ſought after, but by baniſhing for ever all curioſity and all improvement 
in ſcience and cultivation. It may not, indeed, appear difficult to check, by a2 
ſteady ſeverity, the firſt beginnings of controverſy ; but beſides that ths policy 
expoſes for ever the people to all the abject terrors of ſuperſtition, | and the magi- 
ſtrate to the endleſs encroachments of eccleſiaſlics, it alſo renders men ſo delicate, 
chat they can never endure to hear of oppoſition; and they will ſome time pa: 
dearly for that falſe tranquillity in which they have been ſo long indulged. As 
Healthful bodies a: e ruined by too nice a regimen, and are thereby rendered i inca- 
pable of bearing g the upavoidable incidents of human life; a people who never wer- 
allowed to imagine, that their principles could be conteſted, fly out into the moſt , 
outrage us v'olence when any event (and ſuch events are common) produces 4 
faction among their clergy, and gives riſe to. any difference in tenet or opinion. 
But whatever may be [ud in favour of ſuppreſſing,” by perſecutian, the firſt be- 
ginnings of h:reſy, no ſolid argument can be alledged for extending ſeverity * 
wards multitudes, or endeavouring, by capital - puniſhments, to extirpate an 
nion, which has diffuſed itſelf thro men of every rank and ſtation. Besides t 
extreme barbarity of ſuch an attempt, it proves commonly ine ffectual to the 92 
poſe intended; and ſerves only to make men more obſtinate in their 1 
and to enereaſe the number of their proſelytes. The melancholy with which! 
fear of death, torture, and perſecution inſpires the ſectaties, is the proper 
fition for foſtering religious zeal : The proſpect of eternal rewards, 1 — brought 
near, ovetpowers the dread of temporal puniſhment: The glory of martyrdom 
ftimulares all the more furious zealots, eſpecially the leaders and preachers : 
Where a violent animoſity is excited by oppreſſion, men paſs naturally from hat- 
ing the perſons of their tyrants, to a more violent abhorrence of their doctrines: 2 
And the ſpectators, moved with pity towards the ſuppoſed martyrs, are naturally | 
ſeduced to embrace thofe principles which can inſpire men with a conſtancy that 
appears almoſt ſupernatural. Open the door to toleration, the mutual hatred re- wo | 
laxes among the ſectaries ; their“ attachment to. their particular religion decays z - 
the common, occupations and pleaſures of life ſucceed to the acrimony of F 
diſputation ; and the ſame man, who, in other circumſtances, would have brav : 
flames and tortures, is engaged to change his religion from the ſmalleſt p; 
pet of favour and advancement, or even from the frivolous. bo of becom · | 
ing more faſhionable i in his principles. If any exception- can be ic ted to this. 
Vor, III | 3 C mim 
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Chap. I. Wen or? toleration, it will only be Where a theology altogether new, en 

1855. connected with the antient religion of the ſtate, is imported from foreign coun- 
tries, and may eaſily, at one blow, be eradicated, without leaving the ſeeds of fu- 
ture innovations. But as this inſtance would involve ſome apology for the an- 
cient pagan perſecutions, or for the extirpation of Chriſtianity | in China and Ja- 
pan; it ought ſurely, on account of chis en, n to be rather buried | 
in eternal ſilence and oblivion. 


Tuo theſe arguments appear entirely n yet eh. is s the cabeiley of 
human wit, that Gardiner, and the other enemics to toleration, were not reduced 

© to ſilence, and they ſtill found topics on which to ſupport the controverſy. The 
doctrine, ſaid they, of liberty of conſcience, is founded on the moſt flagrant im- 
jiety, and ſuppoſes ſuch an indifference among all religions, ſuch an obſcurity in 
"MY , eological doctrines, as to render the church and magiſtrate incapable of diſtin- 
© guiſhing with certainty, the dictates of Heaven from the mere fictions of hu- 
man imagination. If the Divinity reveals principles to mankind, he will ſurely 
give a criterion by which they may be aſcertained ; and a prince, who knowingly 
allows theſe principles | to be perverted, or adulterated, is infinitely more criminal 
than i if he gave permiſſion for the vending of poiſon, under the ſhape of bread, 

to all his ſubjects. Perſecution may, indeed, ſeem better calculated to make hy- 

| poerites than converts; but experience teaches us, that the habics of hypocriſy 
ofte turn into reality ; and the children at leaſt, ignorant of their parents diſſi- 
Ae may happily. be educated in more orthodox tenets. It is abſurd, in op- 

n to conſiderations of ſuch unſpeakable i importance, to plead the temporal 

and fr rivoloys igtereſts of civil ſociety ; z and if matters be thoroughly examined, 
Leh that ; topic will i not appear fo certain and univerſal. in favour of toleration as by 

. ſomeitis Teprefented. Where ſects arife, whoſe fundamental principle on all ſides, 
is to execrate, and abhor, and damn, and extirpate each other ; what choice has 

— magiſtrate left but to Takes party, and by rendering one ſect entirely prevalent, 
HE reſtore, at leaſt for a time, the public tranquilli ity? The political body, being 
7 here fickly, miſt not be treated as if it were in a ſtate of ſound health ; 3 and an 
5 | affected neutrality in the prince, or even a cool preference, may ſerve only ro en- 
| courage the hopes of all the ſects, and keep alive their animoſity. "The pro- 

5 F: 3 teſtants, far from tolerating the religion of their anceſtors, regard it as an impi- 
D ' ous andQeteſtable idolatry, and during the late minority, when they were en · 
tirely "walkers, enacted very rere, thoꝰ not capital, puniſhments againſt all ex- 
ereiſe of the catholic worlhip, and” even againſt ſuch as barely abſtained from their 
rofane. rites and ſacraments. | "Nor 4 are inſtances wanting, of their endeavours to 
Be an * 3 by the moſt executions: Calvin bas 
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| burned. Servetus at Geneva: Cranmer brought Arians and Anabaptiſts to the Chan HI. 
Rake: And if perſecution of any kind is to be admitted, the moſt bloody and 
violent will ſurely: be allowed the moſt juſtifiable, as the moſt effectual. Impri⸗ 
ſonments, - fines, confiſcations, whippings, ſerve only to irritate the ſects, wich- 

out diſabling them from reſiſtance: But the ſtake, the wheel, or the gihbet, muſt 


foon terminate in the extirpation or baniſhment of all the heretics, who ate in- 
clined to give diſturbance, and in che entire ſilence and ſubmiſſion of the reſt. 
Tas arguments of Gardiner being more agreeable to the cruel'bigorry of Mary 
and Philip, were better received; and tho* Pole pleaded; as is * affirmed “, the 
advice of the emperor, who recommended it to his daughter. in- law, not to prac- 
tice violence againſt the proteſtants, and deſired her to conſider his own example, 
who, after endeavouring thro' his whole life to extirpate hereſy, had, in the end, 


reaped nothing but confuſion and diſappointmint, the ſcheme of toleration Ve 


entirely rejected. It was determined to let looſe the laws in, their full rigour 


againſt the refurmed religion; and England was ſoon filled with ſcenes of harror, 


which have ever ſince rendered the catholic religion the object of general deteſta- 


tion, and which ptove, that no human Sepraviey can ini revenge and rden 
covered with the mantle of rel gion. 2234159 36 „ a 21 


- Tas herſecuto s began with Rogers, 0 was ee of St. Pauls; and Violent per- 
a man eminent in his party for virtue as well'as for learning.” "Gardiner's plan-was © ſecu:ion in 


firſt to attack men of that character, whom, he hoped, terror would bend toſub- © 
miſſion, and whoſe example, either of puniſhment or recantation;- would. natu; 
rally have influence on the multitude: But he found a perſeverance and courage 
in Rogers, which it may ſeem ſtrange to find in human nature, ami of Which all 
ages, and all ſects, do notwithſtanding furniſh many examples. Rogers, | beſide 
the care of his own preſervation, lay under other very powerful temptations to 
compliance : He Had a wife, whom he tenderly loved, and ten children; yet 
ſuch was his ſerenity after his condemnation, that the jailors, it is ſaid,” waked 
him from a ſound ſl ep, when the hour of his execution approached. He had de- 
- fired to ſee his wife before he died s but Gardiner told him, that he was a prieſt; 
he could not poſſibly. have a wiſe: Thus: Joining pe Rogers was 
| burnt in Smithfield x. K 


Hoor Ex, biſhop of Gloceſter, had 4 wied: at Aae e 
ya ſent to A own diogele io be executed, This circumſtance was couvinatite 


7 
3 Burnet, vol. ii. Heylis, p. 47. It is not likely. however, that Charles give 207 (och vgs: 


For he himſelf was at this very time proceeding with 1 violence in a reformed 
Flanders. Beativoglio, part i. lib, i. | ; 3 
1 Fox, vol. iii. p. * Burnet, vol. ii. p. 302. 5 f „ 
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Chap. I. ſtrilce the greater terror into his flock ; but it was a ſource of ſatisfa tion to Hooper, 


who rejoiced in giving teſtimony, by his death, to that doctrine which he had 
formerly taught them. When he was tied to the ſtake, a ſtool was ſet before 
him, and the "Queen's pardon laid upon it, which it was ty! in his power a 
merit by his recamtation: But he ordered it to be removed; and chearfully pre- 
pared himſelf for that dreadful puniſhment to which be was ſentenced. He 
ſuffered it in its full ſeverity : The wind, which was vehement, blew che flame 
of the reed from his body: The faggots were green, and did not kindle eaſily , 
All his lower parts were conſumed before his vitals were attacked: One of his 
hands dropt off: With the other he continued to beat his breaſt : He was heard 
to pray and exhort the people, till his tongue, ſwoln with the violence of his 


„ eee n 
* N which he bore with inflexible conſtancy g. 


 SanDers was burned at Coventry: A pardon was alſo offered him; ber be 
rejected it, and embraced the ſtake, ſaying, Welcome the croſs of Chriſt; 
« welcome everlaſting life.” Taylor, parſon of Hadley, was conſumed by 
flames in thar place, amidft his ancient friends and pariſhioners. When tied to 
the ſtake; he repeated a pſalm in Engliſh : One of his guards ſtruck him on the 


mouth, and bid bim ſpeak Latin: Another, in a rage, i eh. 
bead with bis halbert, which, happily put an end to his torments. 


Turxr was one bist. archdeacon of Wincheſter, poſſeſſed of ſuch zeal for 


_ ofthodoxy, that having been engaged in a diſpute with an Arian, he ſpit in his 
adverfary's 


face, to ſhow che great deteſtatien which he hai entertained againft 


that hereſy.” He afterwards wrote a treatiſe to juſtify this unmannerly expreffion 


of zeal; and he ſaid, that” he was led to it, in order to relieve the forrow con- 
ceived from 'fuch horrid dlaſphemy, and to ſignify how unworthy ſuch a'mif- 
ereaat was of being admitted into the fociety of any chriſtian l. Philpot was a 
proteſtant 3 and falthng/ nom into the hands of people as zealous as himfelf, but 


more powerful, he was condemned to the flames, and ſuffered ar Smithfield. In 


ſeems to be'nlmoſt a general role, that in all religions except the true, no mitt 


. will ſuſſer martyrdom, who would not alſo dae A- Ude rive 


Tom him. The ſame zeal for ſpeculative opinions is the caufe of both: 


Tun article upon which almoſt alt the pro-eſtants were condemned, was, their 
refuſal: to acknowledge the real preſence. Gardiner, who had vainly expected, 
that ew examples would ſtrike a terror into the reformers, finding the work 


dail e bim, devolved the invidious office on others, chiefly on Bon- 


b . Hi. p. 145, Kc. Burnet, vol. ii. p. 302. Heylin, p 48, 49. Godwin, p. 19. 
„ vol. iti, p. 261. and Coll. Ne. 58. 
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in the torments of the unhappy ſufferers*. He ſometimes whipped the priſoners 
with his on hands, till he was tired with the violence of the exerciſe : He tore 
out the beard of a weaver, who refuſed to relinquiſh his religion; and that he 
Sr 
Gnews and veins ſhrunk and burſt . 


Ir is needleſs P 


England dating the courſe, of three years chat theſe perſecutions laſted : The fa 


vage barbarity on the one hand, and the patient copſtancy on the other, are ſo 
fimilac in all theſe martyrdoms, that the narration, very little agreeable in icfelf, 
would never be relieved by any varicty. Human nature appears not, on any o- 
caſion, fo deteſtable, and at the ſame time fo abſurd, as in theſe rehgious perſecu- 
tions, which fiak men below infernal ſpirits m wickedneſs, and below the beaſts in 
folly. A few inſtances only may be worth preſerving, in order, —— 
zealous bigots, for ever to avoid ſuch odious and ſuch fruitleſs barbacity.-. 

FsknaR, biſhop of St. David's, was burned in his own. diaceſe-; and his — 
to cardinal Pole, was not attended to t. Ridley, biſhop of London, and Latimer, 
formerly biſhop of Worceſter, two prelates celebrated for learning, and virtue, 
periſhed together in the ſame flames at Oxford, and ſupported each others con- 
ſtancy by their mutual exhortations. Latimer, hen tied to the Rake, called to 
his companion, Be of good cheer, brother, we ſhall this day kindle fuck: a torch: 

% in England, as, 1 truſt in God, ſhall never be extiogaiſhed.” The cxncu- 
tioners had been ſa merciful (for that clemency may more naturally be aſcribed: t 
them than to the religious zealots) as to tic bags of gunpowder about:theſe pre- 


Jates, in order to put a ſpeedy. period to their tortures: The exploſioh immediately. = 


killed Latimer, who was in an extreme old age: AN at ton 
ſome time in the midft of the flames j. | 

On Hunter, a young man of ninetees, ad apprentices having! been dudes by: 
a prieſt into a difpute, had anwarily denied the real preſenee? Senſible of his? 


danger, he immediately concealed” himſelf; and Bonner hymg' hold ef Ris father, 
threatened him with the greateſt ſeverities, if be did not produce tlie young" man 


to ſtand his trial. Hunter, hearing the vexations to which his fartier was expoſed, 


voluntarity delivered Wann 2 2 47 9 and was amen hn the AE | 


that barlfrous prelare. ; 6 
""Taowas Habs, when conducted to the flake, dar that 


r de would make cher & fignd! t6 that porpus in Ts 


lin, I Fox, vol. fir p. 197. | £ Did. p. 416. 
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Chap II. che wid WE ah am 


flame nile the cauſe in which he ſuffered, ſo ** 
him, that kb ſicexchbd, ent hisarms, the Tignal agreed on; and in that poſture he: 
expired . This enample with many bthers of like conſtancy, une mul 


titudes, dupoulyeylofer, butfeven touſpireito murtyrdom. « % rd 247 the 


Ta tender ſex itſelf, as they have commonly a greater propenſity to religion, 
produced many inſtances of the moſt inflexible cotirage in ſupporting the proſeſ- 
ſion of it, agent al} Me fury of the: perſecutors. One execution in particular was 


attended with eircumſtantes which, even at that time, excited aſtoniſhment, by 


reaſotv of cheir unuſeal barbarity- A woman ia. Guernſey, being near the time 
of her labour when brought to the ſtake, was thrown into ſuch agitation by the 
torture that her belly burſt, and ſhe was delivered in the midſt of the flames. 

One of the guards immediately ſnatched the infant from the fixe, and attempted to 


ſvelle : But a magiſtrate vo ſtood by, ordered it to be thrown hack; being de- 
termined, he ſaid, that nothing ſhould ſurvive which ſpring from ſuch an en 


: and. heretical parent f. Ait gon has ani o N. 3.203 102-35 260. en 


TIR perſons condedined' to theſe puniſhments were not e for mY 
or Yo! eonctary tothe effubliſhe+ religion: They were ſeized-merely- 
om ſulpictop; e niche being offered them to ſubſcribe; they were ĩimmecſutely, 
upom their? refuſal , condemned toi the flames j. Theſe inſtances of batbafity, 


ſcdunaſual in the nation, excited horror ; the conſtancy of che martyts das the 


object of admiratien à and as men have a principle of equity engraven in their 
minds which even falſe; religion is not able totally to obliterate, they were ſhock- 


ed to ſee perſbnbò of probity, ef honour, of pious diſpoſitions, expoſed to pu- 


niſhments more ſevere that were inflitted on:the greateſt ruanb, for erimes ſub- 


* h 


verſioe of cio il ſoeiety: To:extirminate'the whole, proteſtant party; was known! 


ta be impoſlible ; and nothing could appear more iniquitous,” than to ſubject to! | 
torture, the moſt conſcientious and courageous: among them; and allow the. 


cowards, and, hypocrites. to, cſcape. Each martyrdom, therefore, was equiyalent 


| te hyngred, ſermoys agaioſt popery: and men either avoided. ſuch hortid ſpec- 


op axis we curl ahem full, of a; violent, the“ ſecrer, indignarion. gain, 


the prqſecutots. Repeated orders were ſent from the council, to quicken the di -; 
ligence of the magiſtrates in ſcarching aften heretics; and, in ſome places, the, 
gentty wars obliged; ao countenance, by their, preſence, theſe barbarous execu - 


tions. Theſe violences tended. only to. render the Spaniſh government daily, more; 
 odigus aqthPhilip: pſible of the hatred, which, he incprred,, endeayoureg to 


remoye the Wr hill, by ger ros artifice,; He. ordered, EY 
Fx, gol. T . t t bid.pagy Heylin p. 57. rr pal il. p. 337. 
bid. p. 3 | * | | 87 e * 
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ſomewhat extraordinary in the mouth of a Spaniſh friat . But the couft, fndirg 
rhat Bonner, however ſhameleſs and ſavage; would not bear aloe tie wholeinfany, 
ſoon threw off the maſk4 and the unrelefting temper of the Queen, as well as of 
the King, appeared without controul. A bold ſtep was even taken tewuds the in- 


troduclion of the inquiſition into England. As the biſhops* courts, tb extremely 


arbitrary, and not confined by any ordinary forms of law, appeared not to be inveſt- 
ed with ſufficient power, a commiſſion was appointed, by authority of the Queen's 
prerogative,” more effeQually to extirpate hereſy; Twentydone perſons; wert 
named but any three were armed wirh ehe Powers of che wide. The com- 


1555 · 
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milſion runs in theſe” terms: That ſince many falſe rumours *wete-publitiea 


es zmong the ſubjc cts; ny heretical opinions were alſo ſpread among them, 


therefore they were to enquire inte theſe, either by preſentivients,” by witneſſes, 
« or any other political way they could deviſe, and to feen after al Were e 


« the briogers in, the ſellers, the readers af all heretiral books:oT hey wart to 


examine and puniſh/all miſbehaviouts or negligences, in anꝝ ahurch or chapel; 
< and to try all prieſts that did not preach ahe ſacrament of the alarg all perſons 
+ that did not hear maſs, or come to their pariſſi church to ſervise, that 
40 not go in proceſſions, or did not take haly bread or holy water g Rudi they 
found any that did obſtinately perſiſt in ſueh hereſies, ben were to, gut; abern 


« ;nto- the hands of their ordinaries, to be puniſhed according 20 che ſpizicuallans: 
Giving the commiſſianers full power, to proceed, as their diſcretions and-vom- | 
<« ſciences ſhould direct them, and to uſe all ſuch meansas jr parade 


_ * the ſearching of the premiſes; wering . 2 to call t 
J e as they ph ang | 1 hace them 4p ke. oath, of us 


& might diſcayer what. they ſought ; after +.” 8 | powers) 


: the cqmmillioners t to puniſh vagabonds and qvarreliowe. perſons. e $ 10 0 5 a 
4% To bring the methods of proceeding in England ſtilb-nearer che praftice,of\cbe | 


inquiſition, letters were Written do the lord. North, and qthers, enjoining them; 
8 Fo put to che torture ſuch)obſtinate parſons.as would nor, canfels, . agg bers ge 


« org; c them at their.diſcrezian I., Segret ſpies allo, and.informers,..were emp 
F accordiag to the practice of that , iniquitous tribunal, Laſtructions were 


given to the Juſtices | of peace, „ That they ſhould, call ſecretiy before them one 


2 or, two honeft, perſons. within, their limits, or more, at their-diſcretion, and 
* command them, by oath, gr acherwiſe, Abat they ; ſhall. ſecretly learn and ſearch 
« out ſuch perſons as ſhall evil behave 3 in church, or idly, or ſhall 


„ hs p. 56. * col 32. 1 Burnet, vol. iii. p. * 
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A 


Aeſpiſe openly by words, the King's or Queen's proceediaga, N 


8 
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7 - fbep IN 445 make 207 commotion, or tell u ſedicious ales or de.. And alſo, that the 
*, ſame. perſons 0 fe be «pprjnted, Pall declare, 19 the ſame, juſtices of Paas. 


F 


4 lawful games and: ſuch other light behaviour of ſuch ſuſpeQed perſons; And 
me ide ame — ſhall be given ſecreily to the juſtices; and the ſame 
_ +. juſtices ſhall. call ſach accuſed perſons. before them, and examive them,  with- 


nt relating by whom they. were accuſed, And that the ſame. juſtices ſhall, 


„ gon their ensmiuation, puniſb the offcnders,, according as their offences ſhall | 
S eppent, upon the accuſemenit and examination, y their diſcretion, either by 


vdif&.ayen,excceded the apprefiionof- the inquilition x by introducing into every 
pace of go,, eat, the ſame. jniquities which that tribunal practiſes only for the 


ö mvirpatioe.vof 7% and which arc, in ſome: mealure, neceſſary z Wherever that 
e Bow the cart had deviſtd a more expeditious and ſummary method of ſup- 
penn hevety than oven the mquiicion itſelf. They ifſved-a proclamation againft 
- books; 6b here tteuſda, and ſodition; and declared, „ That whoſoever had 
 $any:ofithafs books, and did not prefemly burn them, without reading them. 


oriihewing dhe m to any other perſon,” ſhould be eſteemed rebels; ind without 


zdayifarrhtr aviay,” be exerur by martial law N. From the ſtute bf tho Ang. 


buten Guitng that period, it is not ſo much che fleganey of idee pro- 


ratings, e hel“ vioknoe/ and their pernzeicus wadeney, which ought to de the 


objec} oi ou cenſure. IS W 
i Yave"throwy te 5 


£, 


Al oft al the tr nſa&ions, againſt 5 8 whe bo 


Carte n dtiog e eburle of three years ;, that we may be obliged, "as fte se 
Pollible, tc return” to ſuch "ſhocking violentes and barbarities. It is computed, 


chat in that time two hundred and feventy-ſeven perſons ſuffered by fire j Beſides 
thoſe” puniſhed by impriſonment, fines, and confiſcations. Among thoſe who 


thor F.eomnpures, that in the Low Countries alone, from the time chat the edit 
of Chatkes the fifth 'was promulgared againſt'the reformers, there had been/fifry 
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dhe lil behavipur of Jews: diſordered perſons; whether it ell be for uſing, un. 


etc erateſirien, one hundfed huſbandmen,' ſervants, and labourers, 'fifey- 
five wottien,' and four children. This perſevering cruelty appears aftoniſhing ; 
yet it is mach inferior to what has been practiſed in other countries. A great ab- 


* 
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Sion; and that in | France the number had alſo been conſiderable,” Les in both "Chap. It. : 


countries, as the ſame author ſubjoins, the progreſs of the new opinions, inſtead | 
of being checked, was rather forwarded by theſe perſecutions. 


Tux burning of heretics was a very natural method of reconciling the king. 
dom to the church of Rome, and little ſolicitation was requiſite to engage the 
Pope to receive the ſtrayed flock, from which he teaped ſuch profit: Yet was 


there a ſolemn embaſſy ſent to Rome, conſiſting of Sir Anthony Brown, created 


viſcount Montacute, the biſhop of Ely, and Sir Edward Carne; in order to 
carry the ſubmiſſions of England, and beg to be readmitted into the boſom. of 
the catholic church . Paul the fourth, after à ſhort interval, now filled the 
papal chair; the moſt haughty pontiff, that during ſeveral ages had been elevated 


to that dignity. : He was offended, that Mary till retained among her titles, - 


1555» 


that of Queen of Ireland; and he affirmed that it belonged to him alone, as he 


ſaw proper, either to ęrect new kingdoms or aboliſh the old: But to avoid. all 
diſpute with the new converts, he thought proper to erect Ireland into a kingdom, 
and then admitted the title, as if it had been aſſumed from his own conceſſion. This 


was an uſual artifice of the popes to give allowance to what they could not pre- 
vent , and afterwards, pretend, that perſons, while they exerciſed their own 
power, were only acting by authority from the papacy. And tho Paul had at firſt 
intended to oblige Mary formally to recede from this title, before he would be- 


ſtow it are eee eee 
haughty manner |. 


Tux other poine of difcatiion betworn: the page, and zhe Englih bettet | 


. was not ſo eaſily terminated, . Paul inſiſted, that the property and poſſeſſions of 
the church ſhould be reſtored-even. to the uttermoſt fartking: That whatever be- 
longed to God, could never. by any law be converted to profane uſes, and every 


perſon who detained ſuch poſſeſſions was in a ſtate of eternal damnation; That 


he would willingly, -th_ conſideration of the humble ſubmiſſions of England, 


make them a preſent of theſe eccleſiaſtical revenues; but ſuch a corideſſion ex- 


ceeded his power, and the people might be certain that ſo great a profanation of 


holy things would be a perpetual anathema upon them, and would blaſt all their 


future felicity : That if they would truly. ſhow their filial piety, they muſt re- 


ſtore all the privileges and amoluments of the Romas church, and Peter's pence 


| among the reſt; nor could they, expect, that . would open to them 


the gates of Paradiſe, while — detained fro: 


E e ud. : Nen . a 0 25 
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Chap. II. Theſe . earneſt remonſtrances being tranſmitted to England, tho! they had little 


influence on the nation, operated powerfully on the Queen z and the was deter- 

mined, in order to eaſe her conſcience, to reſtore all the church- lands which were 
ſtill in the poſſeſſion of the crown; and the more to expreſs her zeal, ſhe erected 
ane w ſome corivents and monaſteries, notwithſtanding the low condition of the 
public revenues. When this meaſure was debated in council, ſome members 
objected, that if ſuch a conſiderable part of the revenue was diſmembered, the 
dignity of the crown would fall to decay : But the Queen replied, that ſhe pre- 
ferred the falvation of her ſoul to ten fuch kingdoms as England +. Theſe im- 
prudent meaſures. would not probably have taken place ſo eaſily, had it not 
been for the death of Gardiner, which happened abour this time : The ſeals were 
Sin to Heathe, archbiſhop of Tork; that an eccleſiaſtic might till be poſſeſſed 
of that high office, and be better enabled by his ee to datos the perſe- 
cutions againſt the reformed. 


21 Oftober. Tarss perſcutions were now . LTP odious to the nation; and the 
A Parliament. effects of the public difcontents appeared in the new Parliament, which was 


ſummoned to meet at Weſtminſter . A bill was paſſed ® reſtoring to the church 
the tenths and firft fruits, and all the impropriations which remained in the 
hands of the crown; but tho? this matter directly concerned none but the Queen | 
herſelf, great oppoſition was made to the bill in the-houſe of commons, An 
application being made for a ſubſidy during two years, and for two fifteenths, 
the latter was refuſed by the commons; and many members ſaid, that while 
the crown was thus deſpoiling itſelf of its revenues, it was in vain to beſtow 
riches upon it. The Parkament rejected a bill for obliging the exiles to 
retum under certain penalties, and another for ineapaeitating ſuch as were remiſs 
in the proſecution of hereſy to be quſſiees of the peace. The Queen finding 
eee ee eee anne 
liamentt. N 5 
Tur fpirie ef iiftiioo, which began to prevail in Parliament, was likely | 
to be the more vexations to Mary, as the was otherwiſe i in very bad humour on 
account of her Huſband's abſence, who, tired of her importunate love and jealouſy, 
and finding his authority extremely limited in England, had laid hold of the firſt 


OM opportunity to leave her, and had gone over laſt ſummer to the emperor in Flan- 


ders. © 'The indifference and neglect of her huſband, added to the diſappoint- 
ment in ber "imagined pregnancy, threw ber int a | deep melancholy : ; and ſhe 


3 
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gave vent to her ſpleen by anfobcd gay the perſecutions gutt the proteſtants, Chap, H, 
and even by expreſſions of rage againſt all her ſubjects, by whom ſhe knew her- „ 
ſelf to be hated, and whqſe oppoſition, in refuſing an entire compliance wich 
Philip, was the cauſe, ſhe beſieved; why he had alienatedd his affections from her, 
and afforded her ſo little of his company. The leſs return her love met with; = 
the more it increaſed ; and'ſhe paſſed moſt of her time in ſolitude, here ſne 
gave vent to her paſſion, either in tears, or in writing fond epiſtles to Philip, bo 
ſeldom returned her any anſwer, and ſcat deigned to counterfeit any-ſenriment 


of love, or even of gratitude towards her. Tee chief part” of government,'to'The Queen's | 


which ſhe attended, was the extorting money from her people, im order caextortions., 
ſatisfy his demands; and as the Parliament had granted her but a ſmall; fupply, 
ſhe had recourſe to expedients the moſt violent and moſt itregular. She Ried 
2 loan of 60, 00 pounds upon a thouſand perſons, of whoſe compliance, either 
on account of their riches or their affrctions to her, ſhe held herſelf beſt nſſared : 
But that ſum not ſufficing, ſhe exacted a/ general loan of ah hundred pounds © wan 
apiece on every one who poſſeſſed twenty pounds a year. This grie vous impo © 
fition lay very heavy on the gentry, who were obliged, many af them, to Ce? 
trench their expences, and difmiſs their ſervants, in order to enable them to 
comply with her commands: And av theſe ſervants, accuſtomed tg idleneſt, and: 
having no means of ſubſiſtener, bervok- themſelves very common yrtfe theft and 
robbery, the Queen publiſbed à proclamation, by which: ſhe obliged: their former! 
maſters to take them back to their ſervice. She lævied 60,0 marks fh m ο 
yeomen, vho had not contributed to the former loan ; and ſhe eHctech 36,000, 
pounds more fro; the merchantas. In order to engage ſome Londofers-woicomply 
the more willingly with her multiplied extortions, ſhe paſſed an edhdte probibit-: 
ing for four: months, the exponting-any>Engliſhicloths-or kerſey df Flandgte a 
expedient which procured a guod market for ſuch as had already; fent any quan 
tity of cloth thither. Her rapaciouſneſs engaged her to give endleſs: diſiar ane 
and interruption to commerce. The Engliſh .companys ſattlad nfEnwrerp: 
having refuſed her a loan of 40z000 pounds, ſhe diffembletd/ber reſentmtut, till 
ſhe found, that they had bought and ſhipped great quantities of cloth for Ant- 1 
werp fair, which was approaching: She tien laid an embarqd on te hip and —_ 
obliged th merchants to grant her 4 loan of the 4000 poatids at fitſt de- 3 1 
manded, to engage for ge payment of 20, O00 pound more A limited time, 
arid te- ſubmit to an atbitriry impaßwon of twenty ſhillings ot iench pie Some 
time after ſhe was informed, that the Italian merchants had ſhipped above 40,090 "_. - "5 
_ piety of cloth. for the Levant, for which they 1 were to pay 4 cron 4 Piece, the ä 
uſual i impoſition : She ſtruck a bargain with the merchant adventurers in Ln. 
2 3 D 2 . f 8 ey 
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Chap. 1}, don; prohibited entirely the foreigners to make any exportation; and received 

. from the Engliſn merchants, in conſideration of this iniquity, the ſum of 50,000 
: pounds, and an impoſition of four crowns on each piece of cloth which they © 

ſhould export. She attempted to borrow great ſums abroad; but her credit ran 

ſo low, that, tho! ſhe offered 14 per cent. to the city of Antwerp for a loan of 

go, oo pounds, ſhe could not obtain it, till ſhe conſtrained the city of London 

to be ſurety for her*. All theſe violent expedients were employed while ſhe 

herſelf was in profound peace with all the world, and had viſibly no other occa- 

ſion for money but to ſupply the demands of a huſband, who attended only to his 
don convenience, and ſhowed himſelf entirely indifferent about her intereſts. 


Philip was now become miſter of all the wealth of the Indies, and of che 
ncheſt and moſt extenſive dominions in Europe by the voluntary reſignation of 
the emperor, Charles the fifth, who, tho? ſtill in the vigour of his age, had taken. 
3 2 * an a diſguſt to the world, and was determined to ſeek, in the tranquillity of retreat, 
crown. for that happinelsy* which he had in vain purſued, amidſt the tumults of war, 
5: ONO and the reftleſs | projets of ambition. He ſummoned the ſtates of the Low- 
: ' 25th Oftober. Countries; and ſeating himſelf on the throne for the laſt time, explained to his. 
ſubjects the reaſons of his reſignation, abſolved them from all oaths. of allegiance, 
and devolving his authority on Philip, told him, that his paternal- tender- 
. nefs made him weep, when he reflected on the burthen which he impoſed upon 
hin . He ihculcated on him the great and only duty of a prince, the ſtudy 

of his people's happineſs; and repreſented how much preferable it was to 
govern, by affection rather than fear, the nations ſubjected to his dominion. 
The esol reſſections of age now diſcovered te him the emptineſs of his. former; 

purſuite; and he found, that the vain ſchemes of extending his empire had 

deen the ſource of 'endleſs oppoſition and diſappointment, had kept himſelf, his 
neighbours, and his ſubjec̃ts in perpetual inquietude, and had fruſtrated the ſole 
XK end of: government, the felicity of the nations committed to his care; an object 
1 which meets with nd oppoſition, and which, if TO e ee can en con- 
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„ 500 eee es Phils: bis ober dominionsr/ and nar 
ing on board a fleet, ſailed to Spain, and took his journey to St. Juſt, - a mo- 
naſtery in Eſttemadera, which being ſituated in a . dere amidſt 
eee ee e eee 
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When he arrived at Burgos, he found, by the thinneſs of his court, and the ne- Chap. H. 
gligent attendance of the Spaniſh grandees, that he was no longer emperor; and "_ 
tho* this obſervation. might convince bim ſtill more of the vanity of the world, " 
and make him more heartily deſpiſe what he had renounced, he ſighed to find 
that all the former adulation and obeiſance had been paid to his fortune, not to 
. his perſon. With better reaſon was he ſtruck with the ingratitude of his ſon 

. Philip, who allowed him to wait a long time for the payment of the ſmall . 

—_ penſion which he had reſerved ; and this difappointment” in his domeſtic enjoy. 
ments gave him a very ſenſible concern. He purſued: however his reſolution with _ 
inflexible conſtancy; and ſhutting himſelf up in his retreat, he exerted ſuch ſelf- 
command, that he reſtrained even his curioſity from any enquiry concerning the 
tranſactions of the world, which he had entirely abandoned. The fencing 
againſt the pains and infirmities under which he laboured, occupied a great part 
of his time; and during the intervals, he employed his leiſure hours either in ex- 
amining the controverſies of theology, with which his age had been ſo much ag 
rated, and which he had hitherto conſidered only in. a political light, or in imitar” 
ing the works of renowned artiſts, . particularly in mechanics, of which he had al 
ways been a great admirer and encourager. He is ſaid to have here diſcovered a 
propenſity. to the new doctrines ;. and to have frequently, dropped hints of this 
unexpected alteration in his ſeatiments.. Having amuſed himſelf with the con- 
ſtruction of clocks and watches; he thence remarked how impracticable the ob- 
ject was, in which he had ſo much employed himſelf during his grandeur ; and 
how impoſſible that he, who. never could frame two machines that would go 

exactly alike, could. eyer be able to make all mankind concur in _ ſame. my 
and opinion. He ſurvived his retreat two years. 25 


Taz emperor- Charles had very early, in the bei of his gh, found 
the difficulty of. governing ſuch diſtant dominions; and he had made his brother 
Ferdinand be elected King of the Romans, with a view of his ſucceeding. to the 

imperial dignity, as well as to his German dominions. But having afterwards 
enlarged his views, and formed plans of aggrandizing his family, he regretted, | :,_ 
that. he muſt diſmember ſuch conſiderable ſtates ; and he endeavoured to i 5728 
Ferdinand, by the moſt tempting offers, and moſt earneſt ſolicitations, to yield EE. 

up his pretenſions in favour of. Philip. Finding his attempts fruitleſs, he ha. 
reſigned the imperial crown with his. other dignities.; and. Ferdinand, according. - - Eo 
to common form, applied to the pope for his coronation, The arrogant pol REES. 
refuſed the demand 3 and pretended, that, tho', on the death of an emperor, he _— 
was obliged to crown. the prince elected, yet in the caſe of a reſignation, the _ 
right devolved to the holy * * it — to the pope alone to appoint” an 

| emperer. 
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Rp *. emperor. The conduct of Paul was in every thing eonformible to theſe lofty 


1556. 


Pretenſions. He thundered always in the ears of all ambaſſadors, that he ſtood 


in no need of the aſſiſtance of any prince, that he was above all potentates of the 


earth, that he would not accuſtom monarchs to pretend to a familiarity or equality 
with him, that it belonged to him to alter and regulate: kingdoms, that he was 


ſucceſſor of thoſe who had depoſed kings and emperors, and that, rather than 
ſubmit to any thing below his dignity, he would ſet fire to the four corners of 


the world. He went ſo far, as at table, in the preſence of many perſons, and 


even openly, in a public conſiſtory, to ſay, that he would not admit any Kings 


for his companions; they were all his ſubjects, and he would hold them under 


theſe feet: So ſaying, he ſtamped the 0 with his old and . limbs: Fot 
he was now paſt fourſcore years of age“. 


Tux world could not forbear the making a compariſon betesen Che erte fifth, 


2 prince, who, tho* educated amidſt wars and intrigues of ſtate, had prevented 
the decline of age, and kad deſcended from the throne, in order to ſet apart an 


interval for thought and reflection, and a prieſt, who in the extremity of 


old age exulted in his dominion, and from reſtleſs ambition and revenge was 
throwing all nations into combuſtion. ' Paul had entertained” the moſt inveterate 
animoſity againſt the houſe of Auſtria 3 and tho? a truce of five years had been 


concluded between France and Spain, he excited Henry by his folicitations to 


break ir, and he promiſed to aſſiſt him in recovering Naples and the dominions to 


which he laid claim in Italy; a project which had ever proved fatal to his prede- 
ceſſors. He himſelf engaged in hoſtilities with the duke of Alva, viceroy of 


Naples; and the duke of Guiſe being ſent with forces to ſupport him, the re. 
newal of war between the two crowns feemed almoſt inevitable. Philip, tho? lefs 


warlike than his father, was no leſs ambitious'; and he truſted, that by the in- 


trigues of the cabinet, where, he believed, his caution and ſecrecy and prudence 
gave him the ſuperiority, he ſhould be able to ſubdue all his enemies, and extend 


is authority and dominion. For this reaſon, as well as from the defire of ſet - 


tling his new empire, he was deſirous to maintain peace with F rance; but when 


be found, tha: without ſacrificing his honour; it was impoffible for him to over- 


look the hoſtile attempts of Henry, he prepared for war with great induftry, In 
order to give himſelf the more advantage, he was deſirous to embark England 
in the quarrel; and tho" the Queen was of herſelf extremely avetſe to that de- 
ſign, he hoped, that the devoted fondneſs, which, notwithſtanding repeated in- 


- Rances of his indifference, ſhe Kill bore him, would effeftually, ſecond his appli- 
- cations. Had the matter indeed depended ſolely on her, ſhe was incapable of re- 


* Raider Paul, lib. 5. 
| Gifting 
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ſifting her huſband's cowards. but ſhe had little weight with her council, ſtill Chap. I. 
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leſs with her people; and her government, which was every day becoming more 
adious, ſeemed unable to ſupport. itſelf even during the moſt profound tranquillity, 


much- more if a war was kindled with. France, and what ſeemed an inevitable 


conſequence, with Scotland, ſupported by that powerful kingdom. 
An act of barbarity was this year exerciſed in England, which, added . 


other inſtances of the ſame kind, tended to render the government extremely 
unpopular. Cranmer had long been detained a priſoner; but the Queen now Execution of: 


determined to bring him to puniſnment; and in order the more fully to ſatiate 


her vengeance, ſhe reſolved to puniſh him for hereſy rather than, for treaſon. 
He was cited by the pope to ſtand his trial at Rome,; and tho* he was known to 
be kept in cloſe cuſtody at Oxford, he was, upon his not. appearing, condemned 


as contumacious. Bonner, biſhop: of London, and Thirleby of Ely, were ſent- 
down to Oxford to degrade him; and the former executed that melancholy 
ceremony with all the joy and exultation, which ſuited his ſavage nature 


The revenge of the Queen, not ſatisſied with the eternal damnation of Cranmer,- 


which. ſhe believed inevitable, and with the execution of that. dreadful ſentence 


to which he was condemned, prompted her alſo to ſeek the ruin of his honour,. 
and the infamy of his name. Perſons were employed to attack him, not in the 
way of diſputation, againſt which he was ſufficiently armed; but by flattery, 
inſinuation and addreſs; by repreſenting the dignities to which his character ſtill 
entitled him, if he would merit them by a recantation; by giving hopes of 


long enjoying thoſe powerful friends, whom his beneficent” diſpoſition bad attached 


to him during the courſe of his proſperity f. Overcome by the fond love of 


life, terrified by the proſpect of thoſe tortures which awaited. him); he allowed, in an 
unguarded hour, the ſentiments; of nature to prevail over his reſolution, and he 
agreed to ſign a paper, in which he acknowleged the doctrines of the papal ſupre- 
macy and of the real preſence. The court, equally perfidious and cruel, were de- 
termined, that this recantation ſhoyld avail him nothing 3 and they ſent orders, 
that he ſhould be required to acknowlege his errors in .church before the whole 
people, and that he ſhould thence be immediately led to execution. Cranmer, 


whether «that he had received a ſecret intimation of their deſign, or had repented 27f March. 


of his weakneſs, ſurprized the audience by a contrary declaration. He ſaid, that 


he was well apprized of the obedience which he owed to his ſovereign and the laws, 


but this duty extended no farther than to ſubmit patiently to their commands, 
and to bear without reſiſtance whatever hardſbips they ſhould impoſe upon him :. 
That a ſuperior duty, the duty which he owed his 2 obliged him to . 


| * Mem. of C 5. 375 - + Heylin, p. 55. Mem. p. 383, 
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truth on all occaſions, and not to relinquiſh, by a baſe denial, the holy doctrine 


which the ſupreme Being had revealed to mankind : That there was one miſcar- 
riage in his life, of which, above all others, he ſeverely repented; the inſincere 


declaration of faith, to which he had the weakneſs to conſent, and which the 


fear of death alone had extorted from him: That he took this opportunity of 
atoning for his error, by a ſincere and open recantation; and was willing to 
ſeal with his blood that doctrine which he firmly believed to be communicated 
from heaven: And that as his hand had erred by betraying his heart, it ſhould 
firſt be puniſhed, by a ſevere but juſt doom, and ſhould firſt pay the forfeit of its 


offences. He was thence led to the ſtake amidſt the inſults of the catholics ; and 


having now ſummoned up all the force of his mind, he bore their ſcorn as well as 
the torture'of his puniſhment with ſingular fortitude, He ſtretched out his hand, 


and without betraying, either by his countenance or motions, the leaſt ſign of weak- 


neſs or even of feeling, he held it in the flames till it was entirely conſumed. His 
thoughts ſeemed wholly occupied with reflections on his former fault; and he 


called aloud ſeveral times, This hand bas offended. Satisfied with that atonement, 


he then diſcovered a ſerenity in his countenance z and when the fire attacked his 


body, he ſeemed to be quite inſenſible of his outward ſufferings, and by the force 
of hope and reſolution to have collected his mind altogether within itſelf, and to 


i repel the fury of the flames. It is pretended, that, after his body was conſumed, 


His heart was found entire and untouched amidſt the aſhes; an event, which, as 
it was the emblem of his conſtancy, was fondly believed by the zealous proteſtants. 


He was undoubtedly a man of merit; poſſeſſed of learning and capacity; and 


_ adorned with -candour, fincerity and beneficence, and all thoſe virtues which 


were fitted to render him uſeful and amiable in ſociety, His moral qualities pro- 
cured him univerſal reſpe&; and the courage of his martyrdom, tho? he fell hore 
of the rigid inflexibility obſerved in many, made him the hero of the nen 
party ?. 

Arrz Cranmer's dent, cad Pole, 1257 bad now taken N . 


was inſtalled in the ſee of Canterbury; and was thus by this office, as well as his 
commiſſion of legate, placed at the head of the church of England. But tho* 


he was averſe to all the ſanguinary methods of converting heretics, and eſteemed 


the reformation of the clergy the more effectual, as the more laudable expedient for 
that purpoſe+ ; he found his authority too weak to oppoſe the barbarous and bigot- 


ted diſpoſition of the Queen and of her counſellors,” He himſelf, he knew, had 


been ſuſpected of Lutheraniſm; and as Paul the reigning pope, was a furious per- 


Jecuter and his perſonal enemy, he was prompted, by the modeſty of his diſpo- 
® Burnet, vol. ii, p. 331, 332, & Godwin, p. 352: > Burnet, vol. ii. p. 324, 325. = 
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ſition, to reſerve bs eee. in ubich he neger Gase, E. 
bility of ſucceſs 13500. 
ee : 

„Tur great object 7 the — was to engage the. nation in 1150 war, Sik 1337. 
was kindled between France and Spain; and cardinal Pole, with many other i 
counſellors, very openly. and zcalouſly oppoſed this meaſure... Beſides inſiſting on 
the marriage articles, which provided againſt ſuch an attempt, they repreſeated 

the violence of the domeſtic factions in England, and the diſordered ſtate of the 
finances; and they foreboded, that the tendency 4 of all theſe meaſures, was to te- 
duce the kingdom to a total dependance on Spaniſh counci's. Philip had come to 
London in order to ſupport his partizans; and he told the Queen, that, if he was. 
not gra tified in ſo. reaſonable a requeſt, he never more would ſet foot in England.” 
This declaration heightened extremely her zeal for promoting his intereſts? and 
overcoming the iaflexibility of her, council, After employing othet menaces of 
a more violent nature, ſhe threatened to diſmiſs them all from the board, and to „ is 
appoint counſellors more obſequious; yet could ſhe not procure'a vote for declar- ; 
ing war with France, At liſt, one Stafford and ſome other conſpirators were de- 
tected i in-a defign of ſurpriſing Scarborow T; and a confeſſion being extorted from 
| them, th:t they bid been encouraged by Bei in that attempt, the Queen's im- 
ppreunity prevailed; and it was determined to make this act of hoſtility, with - 
others of a like ſecret and doubtful nature, the ground of the quarrel.” War was i 
accordingly declared againſt F rance; ; and 3 * ry bers made age vid 


| ry 25 me, 
attacking that kingdom. 7 8204 


Tux revenue of England at that time little NY 88 bod 1. EE - 
Any conſiderable ſupplies could ſcarce be expected from Parliament, conſidering 
the preſent diſpoſition of the nation; and as the war would ſenſibly diminiſh te 
branch of the cuſtoms, the finances; it was foreſeen, would fall ſhort even of 
the ordinary charges of the government; much more, prove unequal” to the 
vaſt expences of war. But tho* the Queen owed great arrears to all her ſervants, | 
beſides the loans extorted from her ſubjects; theſe conſiderations; had no -influ- 
ence on her, and ſhe continued to levy money in the ſame arbitrary * violent 
manner, which ſhe had formerly practiſed. She obliged the city of London to 
ſupply her with 60,000 pounds on her huſband's entry; ſhe: levied before the 

legal time the ſecond year's ſubſidy voted by Parliament; "ſhe iſſued anew many 
privy ſeals, by: which ſhe procured _ om her people; and haviog A 


___ ou Heylin, p. 68, 69. hates vol. it. p. 327- : 1 Heylin, . 72. Burnet, rol b b. 358. 1 
2 Sir James Wale Memoirs. 4 Roſſo, Succeſh d- Ingbilterra. „ 
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poll. beer, which ſhe could not vickaal by reaſon of the dearneſs of proviſions, ſhe: 


ſeized all the corn ſhe could find in Suffolk and Norfolk, without paying any 
do the owners. By all theſe expedients, aſſiſted by the power of preſſing, 


| ſhe levied at army of ten: thouſand men, which ſhefent over to the Low Coun- 


tries, under the command of the earl of Pembroke. Meanwhile, in order to 
prevent any diſturbance at home, many of the moſt conſiderable gentry were 


thrown into the Tower; and leſt they ſhould be known, the Spaniſh practice was 


followed: They were either carried thither in the night time, or were- _ . 


winked and muffled by the guards who conducted them |. 


Tux King of Spain had affembled an army, which, after the B of ne 


BE Engliſh, amounted to above fixty thouſand ſtrong, commanded by Philibert, 


| duke of Savoy, one of the greateſt captains of the age. The conſtable Montmo-} 


„who commanded the French army, had not half the number to oppoſe 
him. ＋ he duke of Savoy, after menacing Mariembourg and Rocroy, fat down 


' ſuddenly before St. Quintin ;/ and as the place was weak, and ill provided of a 
garriſon, be expected in a few days to become maſter of it. But the admiral 
.-Coligny, governor of the province, thinking his honour intereſted to ſave fo im- 


portant a fortreſs, threw himſelf into St. Quintin, with ſome troops of French 


dad Scots genſdarmes; and by his exhortation and example animated the ſol- 


| diere to a vigorous defence. He diſpatched a "meſſenger to his uncle, the con- 


' "able; defiring a ſupply of men; and that general approached the place with 


1 


his whole army, in order to facilitate the entry of theſe ſuccours. But the duke 
of Savoy falling on the reinforcement, executed ſuch ſlaughter upon them, that 


not above five hundred men gat into the place. He next made an attack on 
the French army, and put them to a total rout, killing four thouſand men, and 
_  Giſperfiog the reſt. In this unfortunate action, many of the chief nobility of 

France were either Bain or taken priſoners: Among the latter was the old con- 
, ſtable himſelf, who fighting valiantly, and refolute to die rather than ſurvive 


his defeat, was forrounded by the enemy, and thus fell alive into their hands, ( 


. The whole kingdom of France” was throws into conſternation : Paris, was 5 
.  rempted to be forifiec in a butry: And bad the Spaniards. preſenziy march 


thither, i could not fail to have fallen into their hands. But Philip was of a 


cautious temper; and be determined firſt to take St. Quiotio, in order to 0 
a communication with his own dominions. A very little time, it was expected, 
would finiſh this enterprize; but the bravery of Coligny {till prolonged. the ſiege 


| | ſeventeen Oy. which proved the ſafety of Franee: | Some Wow? "ou Faden | 
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Ad ate bbs 2 — ſent to recal the duke of Guile and . Chap. 
from Italy : And the French having recovered from their firſt alarm, put them. 
ſelves in: a paſture of defence. Philip, after taking Ham and Caſtelet, found the 
ſeaſon fo far advanced, that he could attempt no fatther enn z and he briſk 
up his camp and retired into winter quarters, ö 
Bor the vigilant, activity of Guiſe, not ſatisfied with Genie * 9 a 
eee in the depth of winter, to attempt an enterprize which France, 
during her: greateſt ſucceſſes, had always regarded as impoſſible, and had never 
thought of undertaking. Calais was, in that age, deemed an impregnable for- 
treſs ; and as it was known to be the favourite of the Engliſh nation, by whom; „ 
it could eaſily be ſuccoured, the recovery of that place by France, was canfidered,  _ i - » 
as totally deſperate. But Coligny had remarked, that as the town of Calais Was 25 
ſurrounded with marſhes, Which, during the winter, wers impaſfahle, n, ORs” 
aver a dyke guarded: by two caſtles, St. Agatha and Newnam bridge, the Fug dytheFrench.” | 
li were of late accuſtomed, on account of the lownels of thelr finances, ta diſ⸗ We, 
roiſs a great part of the gairiſon-at the end of autumn, and to recal them in be 
ſpring,” at which time alone, they judged their attendance, neceſſary. On this.cir= = | 
_ cumſtance he had founded his deſign, of making a ſudden attacle an che Place; he 
had cauſed it to be ſecretly ſurveyed by ſame engineets ; anda plan of the Whole 
enterprize being fuund among his papers, it ſerved, the he himſelf was made pri-. 
ſoner on the taking of St. Quintin, to ſuggeſt the project . ee 
and to dire the cada of the Duke of Guile. 3 i 7 
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- Spvng al backer . troops defiled e the Cong on "various pretences; 
and the whole being ſuddenly aſſembled, formed an army with which the duke. 
of Guile, made an unexpected march towards Calais. At the ſame time a Steat 
munen of French ſhips, being ordered into the channel, under , colour of cruiz- 
on the Engliſh,, compoſed a fleet which made an attack by ſea on the for- 
ti 8 . The, French. aſſaulted St. Agatha with, three thouſand er 
ſiers ; and tho' the gariiſon made a vigorous defence, they were a 
abandon. the place, and retreat towards Newnam bridge. The Gege 
place was immediately undertaken, and at; the fame time the fleet 4 5 the 
rifbank, which guarded the entry of the harbour; and both theſe caſtles ſeemed | 
expoſed to imminent danger. The governor, | lord Wentworth, was a brave of- 
ficer, but finding that the greater part of his weak garriſon was incloſed in New. 
nam or the riſbank, he ordered them to capitulate, and to join bim i Caltis, 
which, without their aſſiſtance, he was utterly unable to defend. The garriſon of 
I "Ton brioge were ſo happy as to effeCtuate this purpoſe but that of the r. 
| | ä . 
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- themſelves priſoners.” 4124047 eh 
Taz duke of Guiſe, now holding che place Mlockaded by esd unc thought 


| himſelf fecure of ſucceeding in his enterprize ; but in order to prevent all acei- 


dents, he delayed not a moment the attack of the place, He pointed his batteries 


towards the caſtle, where he made a large breach; and having ordered Andelor, 


Coligny's brother, to drain the foſs&e, he commanded an affault, which ſucceeded, 
and the French made a lodgment in the caſtle. On the night following, Went- 
worth attempted to recover this poſt; but having loſt two hundred men in a fu-' 


' rious attack-which he made upon it *, he found his garriſon ſo weak, that he was 


obliged to capitulate. Ham and Guiſnes fell ſoon after; and thus the duke of 
Guiſe, in eight days, during the depth of winter, recovered this important place, 
that bad coſt Edward the third a ſiege of eleven months, at the head of a nume- 
rous army, which had that very campaign been victorious in the battle of Creſſy. 


£ The Engliſh had held it above two hundred years; and as it gave them, whenever 
they pleaſed, an entry into France, it was regarded as the moſt i important poſ- 


ſeſſion belonging to the crown. The joy of the French was extreme, as well as 
the glory acquired by the duke of Guiſe, who, at the time that all Europe ima- 
gined France to be ſunk by the unfortunate battle of St. Quintin, had, in oppo- 
fition to the Engliſh, and their allies the Spaniards, acquired poſſeſſion of a = 
which no former King of France, even during the diſtractions of the civil wars 


between the houſes of York and Lancaſter, -had ever ventured to atrempt. The 


Engliſh, on the other hand, bereaved of this valuable fortreſs, murmured loud - 
ly againſt the imprudence o of the Queen and her council; Who, after engaging in 
a fruitleſs War, for the ſake: of foreign intereſts, had thus expoſed the nation to 
ſo ſevere A diſgrace. | A treaſury exhauſted by expences, and burthened with debts; 
a people divided and dejected; a ſovereiga negligent of her people's welfare; 
were circumſtances which, norwithſtanding the fair offers made by Philip, gave 
them ſmall hopes of recovering Calais. And as the Scots, inſtigated by French 


councils, began to move on che borders, they were now neceſſitated rather to look 


to their defence at home, than to think of foreign conqueſts. s 


Arx the peace, which, in conſequence of King Edward's treaty with Henry, 
took place between Scotland and England, the Queen-dowager, on pretence of 


vifiting her daughter and her relations, made a journey to France, and ſhe car- b 


ried along with her the carls of Huntley, Sutherland, Mariſchal, and many of 
_ the principal nobility. Her ſecret deſign was to take meaſures for engaging the 
ear] of Pw to reſign to her the government of the kingdom; and as her bro- 


. | ®* Thuan. lib, xx. e. 2. 
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tbers, the Juke of Guile, the, cardinal of Lorraine, 17 
uncontrouled authority i in the court of France, . ſhe cal] 


ily perſuaded Henry, and 


by bis 1 means the Scots nobles, to enter into her meaſures. Having alſo gainad 

over, Carnegy of Kinnaird, Panter, bilhop of Roſs, and Gavin Hamilton, com- . 
mendator of Kilwinning, . three creatures of the governor's, ſhe. perſuaded him? 
by their means, to conſent to this reſignation + and when every thing was thus 


prepared! for her purpoſe, | ſhe took her journey to Scotland, and paſſed through 


; England in her. way thither. Edward received her with great reſpect and civility; ; 
tho? he could not forbear attempting a renewal of the old treaty for his marriage 


with her daughter: A_marpiage, he ſaid, ſo happily calculated for the tranquillity, 
intereſt, and ſecurity of both kingdoms, and the only means of enſuring a durable 


peage between them. For bis part, he added, he never could entertain a cordial 
amity for any other huſband, whom ſhe ſhould chooſe; nor was it eaſy for bim 


to forgive a man, who, at the ſame time that he diſappointed ſo natural an alliance, 
had bereaved him of a bride, to whom his affections, from his earlieſt infancy, 
had been entirely engaged. The Queen eluded theſe applications by telling bim, 
that if any meaſures had been taken diſagteeable to him, they were entirely owing 
to the imprudence of the duke df Somerſet, who, inſtead of employing. courtely, 
careſſes, and gentle offices, the proper means of gaining a young princeſs, had 


had recourſe to; arms and violence, and had conſtrained the Scots nobility to ſend 


their ſovereign into France, in order to d intere that TN in N their 
n and independance 1. | 6 5 2 of 

"Wars the Queen-dowager arrived j in Scotland, ſhe found "A governor” vety. 
owing? to fulfil his engagemengs ; and it was not till after many delays that he 
could be perſuaded to refign his authority. But finding that the majotity of the 


young princeſs was approaching, and that the Queen-dowager had gained the 


affections of all the principal nobility, be thought it more prudent to ſubmit ; 
and having ſtipulated, that he ſhould be declared next heir to the crown, and 


1 be freed from giving any account of his paſt adminiſtration, he placed her 


zoffeſion of ihe power; and "ſhe thenceforth aſſumed the name of regent . 
te was an uſual faying of this princeſs, that provided ſhe could render her friends 
happy, and could enſure to herſelf a good reputation, ſhe was entirely indifferent 


| what befel her; and tho' this ſentiment is greatly | cenſured by the zealous 


reformers *, as being founded? wholly on ſecular motives, it diſcovers a mind 
well calculated for the adminiſtration of kingdoms. | D' Oifel, a Frenchman, c- 


Wes for pe bad attended her as ambaſſador from Henry, but in . 


+ cen li. xiv. 28 p. 56. Shodhwoed, . „ 
I 12th April, 1554. * Knox, p. 89. e 
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Ger, H. to aſſiſt har with his coupſels in ſo delicate an undertaking" . the gov« vernment | 
1558. of Scotland; and this man had formed. a ſcheme for laying a general rax on 
| kingdom, in order to ſupport. a, ſtanding military force, which might at onee 
-repulſe the inroads of foreign enemies, and check the turbulence of the Scots 
nohility. But tho ſome of the courtiets were gained over to this project, it gave 
great and general diſcontent to the nation. And the Queen-regent, aſter inge- 
nucuſly confeſſing, that it would prove pernicious to 'the kingdom, Had the pru- 
_ dence to deſiſt from it, and to truft Rey! for ber ſecurity to dhe 8 will 
and affections of her fabjedts f. 309% 2 eee chi 1640 1 5 


Tuts laudable purpoſe | ſeemed to be the chief objeRt of her ademiniftrarion ; 
et was the ſometimes drawn from it by her connections with France, and by 
1 he dude which her brothers had acquired over her. When Mary declared 
war againſt. that kingdom, Henty required the veen-regent to take part in the 
ves of "and ſhe ſummoned a convention of ſtates at Newbottle,vand requeſted 
them to concur | in a declaration of War againſt England. The Scots nobles, 
who: were as jeafous of French as the Engliſh were of Spaniſh influence; refuſed 
their aſſent; and the Queen was obliged to hayelFrecourſe to artifice,. in order to 
effectuate her purpoſe? Sho ordeved d' Oiſel td begin ſome fortifications at Ey: 
mouth; a place which had been diſmantled by dhe laſt treaty wich Edward; and 
when the garriſon of Bet wic, as ſne foreſaw, made an inroad to : prevent the un- 
dertaking, the. eſfectualiy employed this pretence to inflame the Scots nation, and 
to engage them in hoſtilities againſt England . The enterprize, however, of 
the Scats. procreded no farther than ſome inroads on the borders; and when 
& Oifel,. af himſelt, conducted artillery and troops to beliege the caltle of Werke, 
he was recalled and very ſharply rebuked by the ouncil j. 
Maniage of * lx order to connect Scotland more cloſely with France, 5 to 8 the 
the dauphin influence of ;the latter. kingdom, It was thought proper by Henry to complete the 
and 8 marriage between the young Queen and the dauphin ; 5 apd a deputation was ſent 
of Scots. by the Scots Parliawgot: to aſüſt at this ceremony, and to ſettle the terms af 
the contract. This, deputation conſiſted of the archbiſhop af Glaſgow, the bi- 
hops of Roſs and the Qrkneys, the earls of Rothes, and Caſſilis, the lords Fle- 
ming and Seton, James Stuart, prior of, St. Andrews, . natural brother to the 
Queen, and Erſkine of Dun. The principal conditions recommended to theſe 
commiſſioners, was to obtain a ſolemn gugagement from the Queen and dauphin, 
that they would preſerve the laws and privileges of Scotland, and to procure a 
_ renewal of the, French. King A pomiſe. to Juppoſrs.jn Fo of the Queen s death, 
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the ſucceſſion of the earl of Arran, now ——_ duke of Chitelraur. Bok * c 
conditions were eaſily obtained; but the court of Krance took a very .perfidious #3530, =» 
ſtep, directly contrary to theſe ſtipulationa: They: ſecretly: engaged the young + 
Queen to ſign three papers; by one of which ſhe made over the Magdom of Scot- 1 
land in gift to the King of France, in caſe of her deceaſe without children; by an- 
other ſhe mortgaged it to him for a million of crowns of gold, or ſuch greater ſum 
as he ſhould have expended for her maintenance and ſupport; and by a third ſhe 
1 that whatever deed. ſhe had been obliged, or ſhould hereafter be obliged 

perform relative to the ſucceſſion of the crown, ſhould be entirely invalid, and 
dan her real ſenſe and intention was contained 4 in the firſt paper. The marriage 4 * = 
was ſolemnized at Paris: The commiſſioners, in the name of the ſtates of Scot- 4. | 
land, ſwore allegiance to the Queen, and during the continuance of the marriage, ; i 
to the King-dauphin, ſo he was called : And every thing. ſcemed to proceed with - 
great unanimity and concord. But the commillioners being required. to dehbver 
up the crowth and other enſigns of royalty, made anſwer, 7 they had re- 
ceived no authority for that purpoſe; and they ſoon after ſec out on ther jopr- = 
ney for Scotland. It is remarkable; that before. they embarked, four of e = 
- commiſſioners died, within a few days of each other a. and aviolem, tho abſurd l! 
ſuſpicion prevailed, that they had been poiſoned by orders from the family of 
Guile, on account of this refuſal s. I was not conſidered, that that accident, 
however rare, might have happened by the gourſe of nature; and that the pre- 
ſent ſeaſon, tho* not attended with any E diſorder, was, to a remarkable | 
degree, unhealthy all over Europe. 5 3 & | 


Tur cloſe alliance between France and Scotland Brent un 1 


poſe and ſecurity « of England; ackic was, forckeen, that, the? the fadtions.apd:dilos- 
ders which might naturally be expected] in the Scots government during the abſence 4 
of their ſovereign, would make its power leſs formidable, that kingdom would at _— 


= 
bd 


ET * - 
oy $040 * 1 was * * * 7 
* Hoes A's lad. \ 
<. * 


leaſt afford to the French a means of invading England. The Queen, therefore, hang. 1 
found it neceſſary to ſummon a Parli; lament, and to demand of them ſome ſupplies! RM 1 
| her exhauſted exchequer. As ſuchan emergency uſually gives great advantage to the A 
people, and as the Parliaments, during this teign, had ſhewn, that, where the liberty = 
and independency of the kingdom were menaced with imminent, danger, they were 3 L 
not entirely overawed by the court; we ſhall naturally expect, that the late arbi- * 1 1 


trary methods of extorting money ſhould, at leaſt, be cenſured, and, perhaps, 

ſome remedy be for the future provided againſt them. But ſuch an exorbitant 2 
prerogative was at this time acknowledged to belong to the cro that; th men 9 
: wo e of its preſent r to retrench ĩt * been | 
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* 
Chap. II. 3 as the moſt Wat bcl pete Z ae as that prerogative involved X large 


diſcretionary power, any pauliamentary enquiry. into its exerciſe, would have 
paſſed for inſolent and preſumptudus. The commons, therefore, without mak- 
ing any reflects on the paſts voted, beſides a fifteenth, a fubſidy of four thil- 


lings in the pound on land, and two ſhillings-and eight pence on goods. The 


clergy granted eight ſh: ings i in the pound; payable in four: years by equal Ar 


Te Parliament alſo paſſed an act, confirming all the ſales and grants of crown 
lands, which were either made already by'the Queen, ' .of ſhould be made during 
the ſeven enſuing years. It was eaſy to foreſee, that in the Queen's preſent diſ- 
poſition and ſituation, this power wonld be followed by | a great alienation of the 
" royal Jemeſnes; and nothing could be more contrary to the principles of good go- 
vernment, than a Prince armed wich very extenſive authority, and yet reduced to 
beggary: This act met with oppoſition in the houſe of commons. One Copley 
expreſſed his fears leſt the Queen, under colour of the power there granted, 
might alienate the cron from'the lawful heir: But bis words were thought ; It 
reveren to her mejeſty: He was committed to the cuſt6d ly of the ſerjeant: at arms; 


and tho? he expreſſed forrow for his offence, he v was s not telealed till the Queen 
Was applied to for his e 82 % 2444) 


%, 


Tan Engliſh nation, during? this whole rc reign, were in eee 
with regard not only to the ſucceſſio jon, but the liſe of the lady Elizabeth. The vio- 
lent hatred which the Queen bore ket, broke out on every occaſion ; and it required 
all the authority of Philip, as KEN as her own great prudence, to prevent the fatal 
effects of it. The pr.ncefs retired into the country; and knowing that ſhe was 
ſurrounded with ſpics, - ſhe paſt her time wholly in reading and ſtudy, intermed- 

dled/in no buſineſs; and ſaw very little company: While ſhe remained in this ſitua- 
een which was for the preſent very melancholy, but which prepared her mind for 
thoſe great actions by which her life was afterwards ſo much diſtinguiſhed ; pro- 
poſals of marriage were made her by the Swediſh ambaſſador, in his maſter's 
name. As her firſt queſtion was, whether the Queen had been informed of theſe 
© propoſals the ambaſſador told her, that his maſter thought, as he was a gentle- 
man, it was his duty firſt to make his addreſſes to herſelf ; and having obtained 
"her conſeot; he would next, as a King, apply to her ſiſter. But the princeſs 
would allow him to proceed no farther; and the Queen, after thanking her for 
this inſtance of duty, deſired to know how ſhe ſtood affected to the Swediſh pro- 
poſals. Elizabeth, tho*-expofed to many preſent dangers and mortifications, had 
the magnanimity to reſerve herſelf for better fortune; and ſhe covered her reſuſal 
with profeſſions of a paſſionate attachment to a ſingle life, which, ſhe ſaid, ſhe 


- © 0d nitely 


Ly 


"MARY. 


infinitely preferred before any other . The "princeſs Py like prudence i in Gin 
concealing her ſentiments of religion, in complying with the preſent modes of 8 


worſhip, and in eluding all queſtions with regard to that delicate ſubject T7. 
Tur money granted by Parliament, enabled the Queen to fit out a fleet of 


a hundred and forty ſail, which being joined by thirty Flemiſh ſhips, and carry- _ 
ing ſix thouſand land. forces on board, was ſent to make an attempt on the coaſt = 


of Brittany. The fleet was commanded by lord Clinton; the land forces by 
the earls of Huntingdon and Rutland. But the equipment of the fleet and army 
was ſo dilatory, that the French got intelligence of the deſign, and were prepared 
to receive them. The Engliſh found Breſt too well guarded to make an attempt 
on that place; but landing at Conquer, they plundered and burnt the town with 
ſome adjoinigg villages, and were proceeding to commit greater diſorders, when 
Kerſimon, a Breton gentleman, at the head of ſome militia, fell upon them, put 
them to rout, and drove them to their. ſhips with conſiderable loſs. But a 


ſmall ſquadron of ten :Engliſh ſhips, had an opportunity of amply revenging 
this diſgrace upon the French. The Mareſchal de Thermes, governor of Calais, 


had made an irruption into Flanders, with an army of fourteen thouſand men; 
and having forced a paſſage over the river Aa, had taken Dunkirk, and Berg St. 
Winoc, and had advanced as far as Newport. But count Egmont coming ſud- 
denly upon him, with ſuperior forces, he was obliged to retire ; and being oyer- 
taken by the Spaniards near Gravelines, he choſe very {kilfully his ground for the 
engagement. He fortified his left wing with all the precautions poſſible ; and poſted 
his right along the river Aa, which, he reaſonably thought, gave him a full ſecurity 
from that quarter. But the Engliſh ſhips, which were accidentally on the coaſt, 
being drawn by the noiſe of the firing, failed up the river, and flanking t the F rench, 


* Burnet, 1 ii. Colled. Ne. 37. . 

+ The common net at that time, fays Sir Richard Baker, for catching of i was the real 
preſence ; and this net was uſed to catch the lady Elizabeth: For being aſked one time what ſhe thought 
of the words of Chriſt, This is my body, whether ſhe thought it the true body of Chriſt that was in the 
ſacrament; it is ſaid, that, after ſome pauſing, ſhe thus anſwered : | 


Chriſt was the word that ſpake it ; 
He took the bread and brake it; 
And what the word did make it, 
That I believe and take it. 


Which, tho? it may ſeem but a flight expreſſion, yet hath it more ſolidneſs than at firſt fight appears ;- 
at leaſt it ſerved her turn at that time, to eſcape the net, which by dire 'anſwer ſhe could not have 


done. Baker's Chronicle, p. 320. : 
Vor. III. — oP did 
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Chap: u. did fuch execution by cheir artillery, that they put them to flight ; ; and the 
558. Spaniards gained a complete victory . 


MEAnwHiLE the principal army of France, under the duke of Guiſe, and that 
of Spain, under the duke of Savoy, approached very near each other on the fron- 
tiers of Picardy ; and as the two Kings had come into their reſpeCtive camps, at- 
tended by the flower of their nobility, men expected that ſome great and import- 
ant event would follow, from the emulation of theſe warlike nations. But Philip, 
tho' actuated by the ambition, poſſeſſed not the enterprize, of a conqueror; and 
he was willing, notwithſtanding the ſuperiority of his numbers, and the two great 
victories which he had gained at St. Quintin and Gravelines, to put a period to 
the war by a treaty. Negociations were entered into for that purpoſe; add as the 
terms offered by the two monarchs were ſomewhat wide of each other, the armies 
were put into winter quarters, till the princes could come to better agreement. 
Among other conditions, Henry demanded the reſtitution of Navarre to its lawful 
owner; Philip that of Calais and its territory to England: But in the midſt of theſe 
negociations and debates, news arrived of the death of Queen Mary; and Philip, 
no longer connected with England, began to relax in his inſtances on that capital 
article. This was the only circumſtance which could have made the n of 
that princeſs a loſs to the kingdom. 


Maxx had been long in a very declining ate of health; and having miſtaken 
her dropſy for a pregnancy, ſhe had made uſe of an improper regimen, and her 
malady daily augmented. Every reflection now tormented her: The conſciouſ- 
neſs of being hated by her ſubjects, the proſpect of Elizabeth's ſucceſſion, ap- 
prebenſions of the danger to which the catholic religion ſtood expoſed, dejection 
for the loſs of Calais ||, concern for the ill ſtate of her affairs, and, above all, 
anxiety for the abſence of her huſband, who, ſhe knew, intended ſoon to depart 
for Spain, and to ſettle there during the reſt of his life: All theſe melancholy 
| vom, circumſtances preyed upon her mind, and threw her into a lingering fever, of 
17 Novemp. which ſhe died, after a * and x reign of five years, four months, 

and eleven days. Th 


Death of the 


N Ir is not neceſſary to employ many words in drawing the character of this prin- 
ceſs. She poſſeſſed few qualities, either eſtimable or amiable ; and her perſon 
was as little engaging as her behaviour and addreſs. Obſtinacy, bigotry, vio- 

| lence, cruelty, malignity, revenge, tyranny; every circumſtance of her cha- 
racter took a tincture from her bad temper and narrow underſtanding. And 


t Hollingſhed, P- 1150, 
The loſs of Calais ſo much affected her, that ſhe ſaid to her attendants, that when ſhe was dead, 


they would find Calais at her . 
8 amidſt 


amidſt that complication of vices, which entered into en we ſhall 
| ſcarce find any virtue but ſincerity ; a quality, which ſhe ſeems to have maintained 


M A RY. 


throughout her whole life; except in the beginning of her reign, when the ne- 
ceſſity of her affairs obliged her to make ſome promiſes to the proteſtanes, which 


ſhe certainly never intended to perform. But in theſe caſes a weak bigotted wo- 
man, under the government of prieſts, eaſily finds caſuiſtry ſufficient to juſtify 


to herſelf the violation of an engagement. She appears alſo, as well as her fa- 


ther, to have been ſuſceptible of ſome attachments of friendſhip ; and that wich- 


out the caprice and inconſtancy which were ſo remarkable in the conduct of that 
monarch. To which we may add, that, in many circumſtances of her life, ſhe 
gave indication pf reſolution and — of mind; a a which ſeems to have 
heen inherent in her family. F. 75 FM / & 


CarDixnaL Pole had been long in a 4 altos ſtate of health from an a 


ting fever; and he died the ſame day with the Queen, about ſixteen hours after 


her. The benign character of this prelate, the modeſty and humanity of his deport- 
ment, made him be univerſally beloved; inſomuch that in a nation, where the moſt 


furious perſecution was carried on, and the moſt violent religious faftions pre- 


vailed, entire juſtice, even by moſt of the reformers, has been done to his merit. 
The haughty pontiff, Paul the fourth, had entertained ſome prejudices againſt him; 
and when England declared war againſt Henry, the ally of that pope, he ſeized 
the opportunity of revenge, and revoking Pole's legantine commiſſion, appointed 
in his room cardinal Peyto, an obſervantine friar and confeſſor to the Queen. But 
Mary would never permit the new legate to exerciſe his power; and Paul was 
afterwards obliged to reſtore cardinal Pole to his authority, 


THERE occur few general remarks, beſides whit have been already made in 
the courſe of our, narration, . with regard to the general ſtate of the kingdom 
during this reign. The naval power of England was then fo inconſiderable, that 
fourteen thouſand pounds being ordered to be applied to the fleet by the treaſurer 
and admiral, both for repairing and victualling it, they computed, that, when 
that money was expended, ten thouſand pounds a year would afterwards anſwer all 
neceilary charges ||. The arbitrary proceedings of the Queen, abovementioned, join- 
ed to many monopolies granted by this princeſs, as well as by her father, checked 


very much the growth of trade; and ſo much the more, as all other princes in 


Europe either were not permitted, or did not find it neceſſary to act in ſo tyran- 
nical a manner. Acts of Parliament, both in the laſt reign and in the beginning 
of the preſent, had laid the ſame impoliti he merchants of the Steel-ygrd as 
on ather aliens: Yet the Queen, imm her marriage, complied with the 


{ Burnet, vol. iti, 259. l 
Mir i! 7 25 ſollici- 
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| | - C 1 et II. Gollickations of the emperor,and by her prerogative, fuſpended theſe acts of Par- 


HeLa; 


reign; and a beneficial trade with Muſcovy had been eſtabliſhed. 
| baſſy was ſent by the Czar to Queen Mary. The ambaſſadors were ſhipwrecked 


\ Heylin, P. 71. 


liament . No body in that age pretended to queſtion this exerciſe of the prero- 
gative. The hiſtorians are entirely filent with regard to it ; and it is only af the 


collect ion of public papers that it is handed down to us. e 


An abſurd law had been made in the preceding reign, by which every one 
was prohibited from making cloth unleſs he had ſerved an apprenticeſhip for 
ſeven years. This law was repealed in the firſt year of the Queen's reign; and 
this plain reaſon given, that it had occaſioned the decay of the woolen manufac- 
tory, and had ruined ſeveral towns +. It is ſtrange that Edward's law ſhould 
have been revived 5 the reign of Elizabeth; and fill c more e ſtrange, that i it 


ould fill ſubſiſt. * 


A PASSAGE to Archangel. had been diſcovered by the Foglith as the laſt 
A ſolemn em- 


on the coaſt. of Scotland; but being hoſpitably entertained there, they proceeded 


on thetẽ journey, and were received af London with 8 and ſolemnity 5. 


This ſeems to have been the firſt intercolre, which th 
the weſtern potentates of Europe. 

A Law. was paſſed in this reign I, by which the number of Borte, arms, 
and furniture, was fixed, which each perſon, according to the extent of his 
property, ſhould, be provided of for the defence of the kingdom. A man of a 
thouſand pounds a year, for inſtance, was obliged to maintain. at his own charge 
ſix horſes fit for demi-lances, of which three at leaſt to be furniſhed with ſuf- 
ficient harneſſes, ſteel ſaddles, and weapons proper for the demi-lances; and ten 


pie | bad with any of 


: Tight borſes, fit 165 light horſemen, with furniture and weapons requiſite for- 


them: He was alſo obliged to have forty corſlets furnithed ; fifty almain rivets, 
or inſtead of them, forty coats of plate, corſlets or brigandines furniſhed ; forty 
Pikes, thirty long bows, thirty ſheafs of arrows, thirty ſieel caps or ſkulls, twenty 


black bills or halberts, twenty haquebuts, and twenty morions or ſallets. We 


may remark, that a man of a thouſand merks of ſtock was rated equal to one of two. 
hundred pounds a year: A proof that few or none at that time lived on their ſtock 
in money, and that great profits were made by the merchants in the courſe of their 
trade. There is no claſs above, a thouſand pounds a year, 
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„ Rymer, vol. xv. p. 364. + 1 Mar. Parl. 2. cap. 7. 


$ Hollingſbe I, p. 732. 
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